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Accommodation,  2,  89,  96 
Agbia,  168,  170 
Ahmed  Bey,  37 
Ain-Draham,  182,  184,  186 
Ain-el-Caid,  176 
Ain-Hedjah,  168,  169,  170 
Amphitheatre  of  El-Djem.     See   El- 

Djem. 
Amusements,  3,  65,  no 
Animals,  cruelty  to,  6,  131 
Aphrodisium,  57,  59 
Aqueducts,  37 
Arabs,  their  character,  5 

„       courteous  and  hospitable,  6, 68, 
80,  158 

„      cruel,  6,  131 

„      results  of  their  occupation  of 
Tunisia,  7 

„      their  jealousy,  63,  196 

„       dress  of  the  women,  64 

„      music,  65,  no 

„       treatment  of  women,  77 

„      mode  of  living,  100 

„      equipment  of  animals,  6,  1 5 1 

„       a  tent  described,  154 

„      a  house  visited,  198 
Archaeology,  Tunisia  a  good  field  for,  i 
Artesian  well,  97 
Ass  stolen,  41 
Assuras,  163 
Attar  of  roses,  23 

Bagla,  river,  no 
Bagradas,  river,  n 
Bagradas  river  and  Regulus,  45 
Bahira,  lake,  14,  34 
Barbers'  shops,  24 
Bardo,  palace,  29 
Bazaars.     See  Souks. 
Bedouin  women,  199 


Bedouins,  42,  77,  200 
Beggars,  absence  of,  ii. 
Beja,  n  (note) 
Beni-Mazeu,  188 
'  Bemous  of  the  Prophet,'  14 
Bemous,  garments,  23 
Birds,  137,  149  (note),  158 
Bir-el-Arbaln,  54 
Bir-el-Bouita,  54,  55 
Bir-el-Bey,  53 

Bled-es-Sers,  plain,  164,  165 
Bone,  a  pleasant  town,  9 

„      described,  10 
Bordj-Messaoudi,  166,  169 
Borghaz,  lake,  14 

Bou-Chater,  ruins  of,  described,  48 
Bou-Kohil,  mountain,  166 
Bouquets,  69 
Bridges,  2,  7 

British  influence,  decline  of,  :o3 
British  Museum,  inscription  removed 

to,  172,  174 
Bruce,  J.,  on  Temple  at  Dougga,  172 
(note) 
„        quoted  on  Tabarca,  183  (note) 
Bulla  Regia,  188 

Caesar,  Julius,  quoted  on  Utica,  48 

„  mentioned,  48  (note) 

Cairwan.     See  Kairouan. 
Calle,  La,  181 
Cambon,  V.,  on  population  of  Kairouan, 

128  (note) 
Carbonaro,  MM.,  41,  205 
Caroline,  Queen,  her  visit  to  Tunis,  31 
Carthage,  site  of,  14,  33 

„         modes  of  conveyance,  33 
„         chapel  of  St.  Louis,  33 
„         the  cisterns,  34 
„         literature,  34,  35 
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Catada,  river,  38 

Duruy,  V.,  quoted  on  amphitheatre  at 

Cato,  48  (note) 

El-Djem,  85  (note) 

Cats,  169 

Chachia  caps,  23,  40 

El-Bahira,  lake,  14,  34,  202 

Chambi,  mountains,  146 

El-Bekri,   quoted  on   the  marble  of 

Charles  V.,  90,  183 

Carthage,  35  (note) 

Chemtou,  193,  194 

„            „    the  aqueduct  of  Car- 

Chenneni, 98 

thage,  38 

Chotts,  97 

„            „     Kairouan,      119,     120, 

Cisterns,  114 

121 

Coffee-houses,  24,  65,  80 

El-Darb,  river,  146 

Col  de  Babouch,  186 

El-Djem,  first  view  of  the  amphitheatre, 

Collin,  M.,  39  (note) 

78 

Colonia  Scillitana,  146 

„        surrounding  plain  described, 

„       Simittu,  194 

78,  85,  86 

„       Sufetanae,  157 

„        the  fondouk,  79 

Compagnie  Transatlantique,  ii.,  2 

„        the  cafd,  80 

Coral  fishing,  181  (note) 

„        the  amphitheatre,  its  present 

Cork  oak,  gigantic,  187 

filthy  condition,  82 

Couscousou,  national  dish  described. 

„              „     its  size,  82,  83 

90,  159,  201  (note) 

„              „    by  whom  built,  83 

Cret,  Captain,  113 

„              „    described,  83 

Crosha,  river,  57 

„              „     never  finished,  84 

Cuscusu.    See  Couscousu. 

„        inscription  found  at,  91 

El-Edrisi,  quoted    on    Sufetula,    140 

Dancing,  iii 

(note) 

Dar-el-Bey,  town,  57,  59 

„            „     coral  fishing,  181  (note) 

„           palace,  30 

El-Hout,  lake,  182 

Date-gathering,  99 

El-Kebir,  river,  184 

Decauville  road,  107,  108 

El-Kef,  189,  190 

Defla,  river,  54 

El-Kerib,  plain,  167 

Desfontaine  on  Tabarca,  183  (note) 

El-Mahdi,  90 

Diligence,  journey  in  a,  11 

El-Nefzaoui,  Sheik,  205 

Djard,  98 

Embroidery  of  Tunis  esteemed,  23 

Djedeida,  11  (note) 

„          done  by  men,  23 

Djerba  coats,  23 

Enfida  estate,  52 

Djiljie,  mountain,  158 

Englishmen,  rare,  16,  104 

Djilma.     See  Oued-Gilma. 

Esparto  grass,  93,  97,  145 

Djiriba,  marsh,  57,  59 

Es-Sahel,  87 

Doctoring  the  natives,  150 

Dogs,  81,  100,  165 

Falhar,  river,  176 

„      flesh  of,  eaten,  201  (note) 

Fatima,  hand  of,  24,  26 

Domestic  life,  196 

Female  dress,  64,  197 

Donkey.     See  Ass. 

Fern  an  a,  187 

Dougga,  situation,  171 

Fez  caps,  23,  40 

„         ruins,  172 

Flavius  Secundus,  mausoleum  erected 

„        the  sheik,  174 

by,  147 

Dress  of  women,  64 

Fleas,  81 
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Flies,  63 

Harbours,  2 

Fondouks,  3,  55,  79,  81,  no,  164,  168 

Harem  life,  196,  198 

Forests,  destruction  of,  7 

Harness,  6,  23 

Fortresses,  170 

Hassan,  mosque  rebuilt  by,  119,  121 

Francois,  our  servant,  104 

Hatob,  river,  1 52,  1 53 

Herglah,  58 

Gab^s,  the  town,  96 

Hdlouis,  Captain,  61,  107 

„       the  river,  97 

Herrech,  mountain,  194 

„      the  inland  sea,  97 

Hesse- Wartegg,  quoted  on  Bedouins,  43 

„      an  artesian  well,  97 

(note) 

„       the  gardens,  99 

„            „       quoted  on  population 

„       the  scenery,  loi 

of     Kairouan,     128 

Galea,  Mr.,  93,  96,  102,  103 

(note) 

Game,  149  (note) 

„            „       quoted  on  fattening  of 

Gatte,  Mr.,  104 

women,  201  (note) 

Gayangos,  P.  de,  iv. 

'  Home,  sweet  home,'  205 

Gerges,  140  (note) 

Horrea  Ccelia,  58 

Ghardimaou,  11,  13 

Horse-livers,  eaten,  201  (note) 

Gilma.     See  Oued-Gilma. 

Horses,  mode  of  picketing,  155 

Gnats,  60  (note) 

Hotels,  2,  96,  no 

Gorat-el-Kerib,  plain,  167 

„       See  also  Fondouks. 

Gordian,  the  elder,  83 

Houses,  an  Arab  one  described,  94 

„         the  younger,  84 

Gouletta,  14,  202 

Information,  difficult  to  obtain,  3,  1 53 

Gourbi,  one  described,  154 

Inland  sea,  97 

Government,  good,  ii. 

Inscription,  an,  167  Cnote) 

Greeting,  mode  of,  156,  159 

„          removed  to  British  Museum, 

Gregory,  140  (note) 

172,  174 

Groumbelia,  53 

Guerra-el-Hout,  182 

Jasmine,  oil  of,  23 

Guide-books,  4 

Jews,  not  jealous,  65  (note),  201 

Guerin,  V.,  quoted  on  Utica,  47  (note) 

„     hospitable,  201 

„              „  Bir-el-Bouita,  54      „ 

„     at  Kairouan,  no,  128 

„              „  Sebkha-Djiriba,  60  „ 

Jewesses,  dress  of,  64 

„              „  population     of     Kai- 

„        immorality,  65  (note) 

rouan,  128  (note) 

„        artificial  obesity,  200 

„              „  El-Djem,  85  (note) 

„        their  dress,  200 

„              „  Sufes,  157 

„        their  beauty,  201 

„              „  Teboursouk,  175  (note) 

„        of  Gab^s,  loi 

■  „              „  Sicca  Veneria,  190  „ 

Jouaouda,  mountain,  167 

Hadjeb-el-Aioun,  131,  133,  149,  152 

Kabika,  mountain,  176 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  y] 

Kairouan,  the  hotel,  1 10 

Hadrumetum,  61 

„         music  and  dancing,  1 10 

Haifa.     See  Esparto. 

„         various  spellings  of  name, 

Halk-el-Menzel,  lake,  58 

112  (note) 

Hammam-el-Lif,  51,  52 

„         its  holiness,  112,  127 

Hand  of  Fatima,  24,  26 

„         its  influence  lost,  113 
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Kairouan,  the  kasba,  113 

„  the  reservoirs,  114 

„  its  foundation,  115,  117 

„  walls  and  gates,  116 

„         houses,  117 
„  mosques,  117,  118 

„  streets,  118 

„  bazaars,  118 

„  industries,  23,  118 

„  surrounding  country,  128 

„  devoid  of  wells,  128 

„         population,  128 
„         inhabitants  corrupt,  129 
„  their  courtesy,  129 

Kairwin.     See  Kairouan. 
Kasr-el-Menara,  56 
Kasserine,  the  river,  146 
„  the  ruins,  146 

Kazezin,  spring,  1 10 

Kelbia,  lake,  108 

Kenatir,  river,  56,  58 

Kerkenah,  islands,  92,  93 

Kerma,  river,  184 

Kerouan.     See  Kairouan. 

Kerwan.     See  Kairouan. 

Keys  of  their  Spanish  homes  kept  by 
the  Moors  of  Tunis,  24 

Khallad,  river,  176 

Kheir-ed-din,  52 

Khoumair,  country  described,  180 
„  people  „         184 

Ksiba,  71,  76 

Ksour,  158,  161,  162 

Ksour-es-Sef,  86,  88 

Kusskussu.     See  Couscousou. 

La  Calle,  181 

La  Goulette,  14,  202 

Language;;,  ancient,  172  (note) 

Lapine,  M.,  149,  150 

Largeau,  M.,  quoted  on  destruction  of 

forests,  7  (note) 
Law-courts,  203 
Lemarchand,  M.,  203 
Literature,  iii. 

„         neglect  of,  204 
Logerot,  General,  99 
Louis,  Saint,  chapel  of,  "^"^ 


Lubomirski,    Prince   J.,    on    domestic 

life,  198  (note) 
Lumbroso,  A.,  90,  91 

Macgill,  Thos.,  quoted  on  character  of 
the  Arabs,  5  (note) 

„  „       quoted  on  fattening  of 

women,  200  (note) 
Magaran,  39 
Mahedia,  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  89 

„        a  couscousou,  90 

„        its  position,  90 

„        its  history,  90 

„        the  roadstead,  91 
Mahia,  mountain,  176 
Maltzan,  Freiher  von,  at  Kairouan,  113 

(note) 
Manouba,  11  (note),  15 
Marble,  172  (note),  193 
Marcius,  brothers,  172 
Marsa,  palace,  30 
Marseillaise,  68 
Mascula,  52 
Medjerda,  river,  described,  11,  12,  13, 

45,  ^11^  193 
Medjez-el-Bab,  11  (note) 
Mehan  river,  51 
Mellegue,  river,  189,  193 
Menzel,  "JT,  98 
Merilah,  mountain,  152 
Merkey,  mountain,  15 
Mirage,  60  (note) 
Mohammedia,  palace,  29,  37 
Monastir,  106 
Montagu,    Lady   Mary  Wortley,   her 

visit  to  the  harem,  199  (note) 
Moors,   their   character   described,    5 
(note) 

„        keep  the  keys  of  their  Spanish 
homes,  24 

„        women,  197 
Moureddine,  108 
Msaken,  70 
Music,  65,  no 
Mustafa-ben-Azooz,  141 
Musti,  167 

Nebour,  189 
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Noah's  ark,  204 
Nostrils  of  asses,  slit,  6 
Novairi,  on  Kairouan,  117 
Novak,  N.,  91,  105 
Nouba,  mountains,  146 

Oasis  of  Gab^s,  99 

Obeid-Allah,  90 

Okbah    founds    Kairouan,    115,    117, 

118 
Olive-crushing,  '^^ 
Ornaments,  female,  199 
Oudena,  ruins  of,  described,  43 
Oued-Gilma,  134,  13J,  149 
Oued-Mehz,  11  (note),  193,  195 
Outfit,  179,  181 

Palaces,  ruined,  29 

„        abandoned,  37 
Pariente,  S.  R.,  202,  205 
Payne,  John  Howard,  205 
Pellissier,  E.,  quoted  on  population  of 
Kairouan,  128  (note) 
„  „  Kasserine,  147  (note) 

Perfumers  of  Tunis,  23 
Perronell,  Capt.,  133,  149 
PhcEnician  tombs,  105 
Playfair,  Sir  R.  L.,  iv.,  44 

„         quoted  on  archaeology  in 
Tunisia,  i  (note) 
„  „    aqueduct  of  Carthage, 

39  (note) 
„  „    esparto  grass,  93  (note) 

„  „     artesian  wells,  98 

„  „     population  of  Kairouan, 

128  (note) 
„  „     river  Sbeitla,  139  (note) 

„  „     couscousou,  160  (note) 

„  „     temple  at  Dougga,  172 

(note) 
„  „     Tabarca,  183  (note) 

„  „     Femana,  187  (note) 

Ploughing,  87 
Poiret,  Abbe,   quoted   on  wheat,    161 

(note) 
Polygamy,  196,  200 
Population,  sparse,  161 
Presents,  161 


Prison,  one  described,  42 
Prostitution,  201 

Qairouin.      See  Kairouan 
Qirwan.      See  Kairouan 

Rad^s,  14 

Railways,  2 

Ras-el-Wad,  99 

Ras-er-Rajel,  185 

Rats,  81 

Reade,  Sir  Thos.,  172,  173 

Reclus,  E.,  quoted  on  character  of  the 
Tunisians,  5  (note) 
„  „     Msaken,  70  (note)     • 

„  „    the  people  of  Sfax,  95 

(note) 
„  „     inhabitants  of  Kairou- 

an, 129  (note) 

Regulus  and  the  Serpent,  45 

Renan,  M.,  on  Phoenician  tombs,  106 

Reservoirs,  114 

Retrospect,  178,  206 

Reukaha,  mountain,  1 58 

Rivers,  neglect  of,  7,  57,  I37,  I77i  178, 

193 
Roads,  2,  7 

Romans,  their  power,  85  (note),  86 
Roses,  attar  of,  23 
Roudaire,  Commandant,  97 

Sahab,  companion  of  the  Prophet,  124 

„        his  tomb,  127 
Sallecta,  85 

Salutation,  mode  of,  1 56,  1 59 
Sandwith,  T.  B.,  205 
Sardine-salting,  181  (note) 
Sbeitla,  first  glimpse  of  the  ruins,  137 

„      no  accommodation,  137 

„       the  river,  139,  143 

„       ruins  described,  141 

„      our  "  Grand  Hotel,"  148 

„       our  mode  of  living,  148 
Sbiba,  151,  152,153,  158 

„     the  caid,  156 

„     the  river,  157 

„     the  ruins,  157 
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Scenery,  3 

Soussa,  50,  61,  71,  76,  106,  107 

Scillitana  Colonia,  146 

Sponges,  93 

Scillium,  146 

Stays,  a  punishment,  199 

Scipio,  47  (note),  48 

Steamers,  2 

Sea,  inland.     See  Inland  Sea 

Story-telling,  69 

Sebbala,  45 

Street-naming,  104 

Sedjoumi,  marsh,  14 

Sufes,  157 

Selloum,  mountain,  146 

Sufetanae  Colonia,  157 

Septimius  Severus,  37 

Sufetula,  its  situation,  &c.,  139 

Serpent-worship,  27 

„        its  destruction,  140  (note) 

Servant  engaged,  104 

Sunset,  magniilcent,  164 

Sewing  done  by  men,  23 

Superstitions,  2  i,  27 

Sfkk^s.    See  Sfax 

Syllectum,  85,  8  '^ 

Sfakstka.     See  Sfax 

■vf 

Sfax,  soap  made  at,  23 

Tabarca,  islana,  '82 

'„    the  roadstead,  92 

Tacape,  96 

„    built  upon  the  sand,  92 

Talismans,  26,  27 

„     its  commerce,  93 

Taphrura,  92 

„     the  sponge  market,  93 

Tarboosh,  caps,  23,  40 

„    the  gates,  93 

Tarja,  11  (note) 

„     characteristic  doorways,  94 

Tebourba,  1 1  (note) 

„     character  of  the  inhabitants,  95 

Tebournok,  river,  53 

Sgiff,  river,  158 

Teboursouk,  175,  176 

Shaksperian  reading,  205 

Temperature,  178 

Shaw,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.,  quoted  on  the 

Thabarca,  183 

amphitheatre  at  El-Djem,  83 

Thacia,  166 

Shops.     See  Souks 

Theatres,  3^ 

Sicca  Veneria,  190  (note),  191,  194 

Thibursicum,  175 

Sidi-Abdallah-ech-Cheid,    mountain, 

Threshing,  158 

167 

Thugga,  171 

Sidi-Abd-er-Reubbou,  167 

Thysdrus,  75,  85,  86 

Sidi-Ahmed-Zei,  koubba,  1 58 

Tissot,  Charles,  97 

Sidi-bou-Rouis,  166 

Tombs,  Phoenician,  105 

Sidi-bou-Said,  14 

Tourki,  53 

Sidi-el-Hani,  lake,  'j'],  108 

Towns,  sameness  of,  4 

Sidi-Hani,  river,  165 

„        one  described,  5 

Sidi-Khalifa,  town,  57,  59 

Tramway,  107,  108 

Sidi-Mehrani,  koubba,  1 58 

Tressa,  river,  166 

Sidi-Monella,  koubba,  158 

Trisha,  mountain,  165 

Simittu  Colonia,  194 

Trozza,  mountain,  132 

Slippers,  23 

Tunis,  rapidity  of  journey  to,  9 

Soap,  23 

„      stations    between    Tunis    and 

Sobeitala.     See  Sufetula 

Bone,  II  (note) 

Soliman,  53 

„      the  'Burnous  of  the  Prophet,' 

Souk-Arras,  11 

14 

Souk-el-Arbaa,  11  (note),  189,  193 

„      description  of,  15,  26 

Souk-el-Tleta,  164,  169 

„      its  population,  16,  17 

Souks,  20,  63,  94,  118 

„      the  streets,  17 
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Tunis,  the  kasba,  \^ 

Tunisians,  life  in  the  south,  21 

» 

the  mosques,  18 

„        the  perfumers,  23 

5) 

Moorish  work,  18 

)) 

the  souks,  20 

Uthina,  43 

5> 

commercial  rather  than  manu- 
facturing, 23 

Utica,  47 

n 

its  manufactures,  23 

VandaHsm,  modern,  38,  173 

» 

perfumery  shops,  23 

Voisins,  Mme.  de,  on  mirage,  60  (note) 

j> 

barbers'  shops,  24 

„                „      quoted  on    dress  of 

j> 

coffee-houses,  24 

women,  64  (note) 

M 

gateways,  25        >)^ 

„                „         „  Msaken,  70  (note) 

)> 

the  hand  of  Fativia,  26 

)> 

windowless  hoi  5   '^,  28 

Washing,  108 

5> 

a  house  descrit.  u^  28 

Wedding  ceremony,  41 

» 

ruined  palaces,  29 

Wheat,  161  (note) 

)> 

the  Dar-el-Bey,  30 

Whitewash,  15 

J> 

lake  El-Bahira,  34 

Women,  in  the  harem,  196 

JJ 

fine  view  of,  36 

„      different  classes,  197,  199 

» 

women  of,  197 

„      their  dress,  64,  197 

» 

a  house  visited,  198 

„      stays,  a  punishment,  199 

» 

women  artificially  fattened,  200 

„      artificially  fattened,  200 

5> 

French  court  of  law,  203 

Wortley   Montague,   Lady  Mary,  her 

)) 

court  of  the  cadi,  203 

visit  to  the  harem,  199  (note) 

Tunisia,  a  good  field  for  the  study  of 

archaeology,  &c.,  i 

Zaghouan,  mountain,  15,  76,  106,  176 

n 

difficulties  of  travelling  in,  i 

„         to  Tunis,  36 

» 

reliable    information    impos- 

„        town  of,  39 

sible,  3 

„         skull  caps  dyed  there,  23, 40 

» 

sameness  of  the  towns,  4 

„         the  spring  and  temple,  41 
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TRAVELS    IN    TUNISIA. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
GENERAL    REMARKS. 

TUNISIA    A    GOOD    FIELD    FOR    STUDY  —  DIFFICULTIES    OF    TRAVELLING — 
THE    'COMPAGNIE    TRANSATLANTIQUE ' — INCONVENIENCE    OF    PORTS 

—  BAD      ROADS  —  WANT     OF     ACCOMMODATION  —  NO     FOOD  NO 

AMUSEMENTS  —  SCENERY  —  INFORMATION  DIFFICULT  TO  OBTAIN — A 
TUNISIAN  TOWN  DESCRIBED — CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARABS — CRUELTY 
TO   ANIMALS — RESULTS   OF   ARAB    RULE    IN    NORTH    AFRICA. 

i^^  UN  IS  I A  offers  a  wide  field  of  study  to  the 
historian,  the  geologist,  the  geographer,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  archaeologist ;  *  for,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  books  which  have  been  written  (a  list 
of  the  principal  works  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
volume),  much  still  remains  in  every  branch  to  reward 
the  explorer.  The  traveller  must,  however,  have  ample 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  be  prepared  to  face  difficulties, 
hardships,  and  privations.  To  the  ordinary  tourist  — 
to  him  who  travels  for  his  pleasure  only — Tunisia  cannot 
be  recommended. 

*  Lieut. -Col.  SirR.L.  Playfair  remarks :  'In  archaeclog}'  immense  strides 
have  been  made.  Tunis  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where 
an  almost  unexplored  field  remained  for  the  archaeologist.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  one  vast  museum — certainly  a  perfect  library  of  epigraphical 
treasure.  Even  the  ancient  names  of  places  have  hardly  changed,  the 
modern  nomenclature  being  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  words. 
^   '  Great  Roman  roads  radiated  from  Carthage,  and  even  an  immense 
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The  communications  are  slow,  defective,  frequently 
impossible.  The  'Compagnie  Transatlantique,'  whose 
magnificent  fleet  of  British-built  steamers,  well  manned 
and  well  appointed,  sweep  the  coasts  of  North  Africa 
from  Oran  to  Algiers,  Algiers  to  Tunis,  Tunis  to  Djerba, 
are  favoured  with  so  little  traffic  that  they  are  forced  to 
combine  the  postal,  passenger,  and  goods  services.  This 
necessitates  remaining  several  hours  (sometimes  a  whole 
day)  before  the  same  port.  The  harbours  of  Tunisia 
are  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  so 
that  large  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  from  two  to 
four  miles  from  the  shore,  making  it  necessary  to  land 
in  small  boats — at  all  times  inconvenient,  and  in  bad 
weather  impossible.  The  only  railways  in  the  country 
are  the  one  connecting  Tunis  with  the  Algerian  ports  ot 
B6ne  and  Philippeville,  a  small  local  line  between 
Tunis  and  its  port  Gouletta,  and  another  between  Tunis 
and  Hammamet,  a  watering-place  a  few  miles  south. 
In  the  interior  there  are  neither  roads  nor  bridges ; 
vehicles  are  consequently  not  everywhere  practicable, 
and  travelling,  even  on  horseback,  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous after  heavy  rains.  Accommodation  is  even  less 
satisfactory.  Excepting  the  two  chief  towns  (Tunis 
and  Soussa),  which  are  provided  with  hotels  of  an 
European    character,    there    is    in    reality   no   accommo- 

series  of  secondary  ones  can  still  in  many  instances  be  traced  by  military 
columns,  testifying  to  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  country  and  to  the 
genius  of  its  occupants,  whether  Punic  or  Roman.  Every  town  on  the 
course  of  these  roads  had  its  temples,  basilica,  palaces,  forum,  and 
thermae,  its  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  Triumphal  arches  and  city 
gates  are  still  found  in  all  their  classic  grandeur,  and  at  every  step  the 
traveller  meets  Roman  farms  of  almost  monumental  character.  Near 
the  cities  are  extensive  cemeteries  and  magnificent  mausolea,  and  even 
sepulchres  of  the  so-called  Megalithic  type.' — Consular  Reports,  No.  3 
(1886),  p.  29. 
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dation  properly  so  called.  In  towns  which  appear  on 
maps  in  large  type,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  food  or 
lodging,  and  the  fondouks,  or  country  inns,  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  interior,  are  the  most  miser- 
able establishments  imaginable  —  dirty  and  full  of  ver- 
min ;  on  a  par  with  the  rest-houses  of  North  China,  but 
in  no  way  comparable  with  the  ddk-banglas  of  India.  As 
food  of  any  kind  is  seldom  to  be  obtained,  and  water  is 
nearly  always  undrinkable,  the  traveller  should  carry  with 
him  provisions,  bedding,  and,  in  doubtful  weather,  a  tent. 

In  so  incommodious  a  country  amusements  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  In  Tunis,  it  is  true,  the  Italian 
theatre  of  a  very  ordinary  description  is  usually  open 
during  the  winter,  and  a  French  company  of  moderate 
pretensions  gives  occasional  performances  ;  but  visitors 
hailing  from  the  capitals  of  Europe  or  America  are  not 
likely  to  find  in  them  either  pleasure  or  recreation. 
The  Arabs  have  no  theatre  of  their  own,  and  since  the 
French  occupation  performances  in  the  native  'cafes' — 
singing  or  dancing — have  almost  ceased. 

The  north  and  west  of  Tunisia  are  mountainous,  but 
scenery  of  the  interior  is,  as  a  rule,  unlovely,  consisting 
of  vast  plains — treeless,  waterless,  uncultivated — without 
even  a  habitation  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  land- 
scape. The  hills  which  intersect  these  enormous  plateaus 
are  usually  rugged,  bare,  unwooded  ;  but  some  of  the 
passes,  especially  those  towards  the  northern  frontier,  are 
well  timbered  and  equal  at  times,  though  they  never 
surpass  in  sublimity,  the  celebrated  Chabet  of  Algeria, 
between   Bougie  and  Setif. 

A  source  of  constant  vexation  is  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  obtaining  reliable  information,  not 
concerning  ruins,  curiosities,  out-of-the-way  things,  but 
about  every- day  concerns.     This,  too,  in   a  country  for 
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which  no  special  guide-book  exists,  and  which  is  without 
a  series  of  rehable  maps,  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the 
traveller's  patience.  There  is  a  French  guide-book,  en- 
titled Ultiniraire  de  Piesse,  published  in  1878.  Not 
unfrequently  had  we  to  undergo  such  unsatisfactory  con- 
versation as  the  following  : — 

Q.   How  far  is  it  to  X ? 

A.  A  long  way. 

Q.  Shall  we  be  able  to  reach  it  before  sundown  ? 
A.  There  is  no  moon  to-night. 
Q.  This  is  immaterial  if  we  arrive  before  sunset. 
A.   If  you   had   started  very  early  in   the   morning 
you  would  have  been  there  in  good  time.     Your  horses 
travel  slowly. 

Q.  Well,  we  left  B at  eight  o'clock  this  morning, 

and  we   have  just  arrived  here  ;  so  you  can  judge  the 
pace  at  which  we  travel. 
A.  The  roads  are  bad. 

Q.  Please  to  tell  us  the  exact  distance  to  X . 

A.   It  is  a  long  way. 

Q.   How  many   'kilometres'  are  there  from  here  to 

X ? 

A  pause.  The  Arab  under  examination  looks  graver 
than  usual,  and  our  interpreter  puts  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation by  informing  us  that  Arabs  know  nothing 
about  kilometres. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  Tunisia  (apart  from  the  pic- 
turesqueness  which  the  colouring  of  every  Oriental  town 
invariably  imparts)  offer  little  attraction,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  general  plan,  the  arrangement  of  their 
streets,  or  the  architecture  of  their  buildings,  whether 
public  or  private.  A  certain  sameness  prevails  every- 
where. A  village  resembles  a  city,  except  that  it  is 
less  well  built  and  maintained  ;  or  rather,  a  city  is  nothing 
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more  than  an  overgrown  village.  An  Arab  town  of 
these  parts  may  be  described  in  few  words : — low, 
brick-built,  whitewashed  houses,  consisting  generally  of 
one  storey,  with  arched  doorways  more  or  less  pretentious, 
and  barred  windows,  planned  externally  without  any 
attempt  at  symmetry — turning  their  backs,  as  it  were, 
on  narrow,  tortuous,  ill-paved  streets,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  ordure  and  objectionable  matter  are  deposited.  In 
the  midst  is  a  mosque  of  one  uniform  pattern,  differing 
only  in  size  and  extent  from  that  of  some  other  town. 
On  higher  ground  stands  the  Military  Governor's  resi- 
dence, the  Kasba,  or  Citadel.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
with  a  whitewashed  rubble  wall,  crenelated,  pierced  for 
musketry,  and  buttressed  at  intervals,  pretty  at  a  distance, 
much  less  so  in  close  proximity,  and  quite  useless  for 
purposes  of  defence.  Such  is  the  ordinary  Tunisian 
town,  almost  devoid  of  architectural  pretensions,  if  w^e 
except  the  Roman  shafts  of  marble  or  stone  that  are 
conspicuous  at  corners  of  the  streets,  the  support  and 
mainstay  of  ill-constructed  buildings.  Nor  are  the  in- 
habitants more  interesting  or  less  uniform  than  their 
dwelling-places.  Their  character  has  been  differently 
summed  up  by  various  writers.* 

*  To  cite  but  two  authorities  : — 

Thomas  Macgill  [Account  of  Tunis,  1816,  p.  37)  says:  'They  are 
proud,  ignorant,  cunning,  full  of  deceit,  avaricious,  and  ungrateful.' 
To  this  stricture,  severe  as  it  is,  indolence,  apathy  and  cruelty,  must  yet 
be  added. 

'The  Tunisians,  or  Moors,  are  for  the  most  part  religious,  but 
without  any  fanaticism;  their  natural  disposition  is  grave,  dignified, 
affable,  and  corrupted  as  they  may  be  by  the  usages  of  trade,  they  are 
generally  more  honest  than  their  Israelitish  and  Christian  rivals.  Few 
of  them,  except  perhaps  among  the  merchant  class,  avail  themselves  of 
the  example  of  Mahomet,  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  By 
their  industry,   their  taste,  their  commercial  intelligence,  in  short,  by 
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As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  Arab  In  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  courteous  in  the  extreme,  hos- 
pitable, and  obliging — good  qualities,  nevertheless,  which 
do  not  preclude  his  readiness  to  cut  the  'dog's'  throat, 
were  he  not  restrained  by  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law. 
Cruel  he  undoubtedly  is,  and  callous  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  animals.      From  this  one  may  not  unjustly  infer  that 
obnoxious    human    beings   might  meet  with  little    com- 
miseration at  his  hands.     The  originator  of  that  poetical 
myth  of  the  Arab  and  his  horse,  which  has  done  duty  so 
often  in  the  picture-books  of  our  youth,  must  have  been 
endowed   with   a  vivid    imagination,  or,  more  probably, 
could  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  people 
themselves.      Rare  is  it  to  meet  with  an  animal  that  does 
not  bear  marks  of  mutilation  or  ill-treatment  —  an  ass 
with  slit  nostrils,"^'  a  mule  with  dilapidated  ears,  a  cow 
whose  tail  has  been  broken  by  twisting,  a  dog  or  a  cat 
with  ears  and  tail  docked,  or  a  horse  whose  skin  indicates 
by  its  scars  punishment  more  severe  than  could  be  in- 
flicted by  a  stick.     The  beasts  are  almost  always  over- 
loaded, and  the  trappings  and  harness — bits,  saddles,  or 
breechings  —  are    simply    instruments    of  torture.      On 
remonstrating  once  with  an  Arab  upon  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, he  replied,  with  a  stoicism  not   to  be  surpassed, 
'We  have  suffered,  why  should  not  they.'*' 

their  comparative  instruction  and  their  Uterary  culture,  but  not  by  their 
morality,  the  Tunisians  are  considered  superior  to  all  other  Moors.' — 
Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle,  Reclus,  XL  196. 

*  It  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  for  donkeys  to  have  their  nostrils 
slit.  Frequently  did  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  mutilation,  without 
ever  obtaining  a  satisfactory  explanation.  One  said  it  was  to  prevent 
their  braying,  which  it  certainly  does  not  do  ;  another,  that  it  enabled 
them  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  consequently  to  travel  faster.  Probably 
custom,  the  origin  of  which  has  long  been  forgotten,  is  the  sole  reason 
of  this  absurd  and  barbarous  practice. 
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Little  as  we  may  sympathise  in  the  occupation  of 
Tunisia  by  the  French,  whose  half- century  of  rule  in 
Algeria  is  a  doubtful  success,  no  pity  can  be  felt  for  the 
Arabs,  ruler  or  subject,  who  have  now  to  submit  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  have 
they  possessed  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  lands 
of  the  world,  under  a  climate  little  short  of  perfection. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  they  have  slaughtered  and 
driven  out  more  people  than  at  present  inhabit  the  entire 
country ;  they  have  neglected  the  rivers  and  watercourses, 
choked  up  and  befouled  the  cisterns  and  wells,  cut  down 
the  forests  without  replanting,"^'  allowed  roads  to  disappear 
and  bridges  to  decay,  mutilated  the  monuments,  de- 
grading and  misusing  the  fragments ;  permitted  the  soil 
to  go  out  of  cultivation — in  short,  they  have  converted  a 
land  of  plenty  into  a  desert,  a  fertile  garden  into  a  wilder- 
ness.     Moreover,  those  who  have  held  for  long  centuries 

*  The  following  remarks  of  M.  Largeau  concerning  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  are  equally  applicable  to  Tunisia: — 'The  decline  of  this  country,' 
he  writes,  '  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  those  waters  which  used 
formerly  to  fertilise  it.  But  what  has  caused  these  waters  to  disappear  ? 
How  is  it  that  these  immense  rivers,  fountains  of  moisture,  reservoirs 
of  freshness,  sources  of  vegetation,  have  dried  up  ?  I  attribute  this 
drought  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  {deboisef/ient),  and  I  find  the 
principal  cause  of  this  destruction  in  the  sanguinary  struggles  of  the 
nomad  shepherds  of  different  tribes,  who,  coming  from  the  north  and 
north-east,   invaded  the  Sahara  desert,  destroying  and  driving  before 

them    their   predecessors All   these   transmigrations,    all   these 

substitutions  of  races,  were  not  made  without  resistance,  bloody 
combats,  and  cruel  massacres ;  and  in  a  country  where  rain  was 
probably  a  rare  occurrence,  where,  perhaps,  the  earth  was  not  made 
productive  except  by  irrigation,  massacre  or  departure  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  would  naturally  carry  with  it  the  complete  ruin  of 
the  soil.  Admitting  that  these  wars  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  forests 
of  the  country,  the  shepherds  completed  the  work.  Flocks  are  the 
wealth  of  wandering  tribes  ;  but  for  flocks  it  is  necessary  to  have 
prairies,  and  not  woods,   which  have,   in   addition,  the  inconvenience 
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the  destiny  of  the  country  In  their  hands,  have  neglected 
their  people,  squandered  their  treasure ;  and  finally,  with 
impending  bankruptcy,  sold  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
to  the  detested  infidel.  For  all  this  weight  of  desecra- 
tion, destruction,  and  fanaticism,  there  is  no  counterpoise. 
Not  a  single  work  of  literature  worth  recording,  no  new 
development  of  science  or  industry,  nor  any  great  monu- 
ment of  art  or  utility,  will  be  handed  down  to  future 
generations  as  evidence  of  a  nation  possessing  either 
culture  or  progress. 

of  sheltering  wild  beasts.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  countries 
overrun  at  the  present  time  by  shepherds,  particularly  by  Arab 
shepherds,  present  the  same  aspect  of  aridity  and  desolation.  And, 
nevertheless,  it  is  proved  that  the  greater  part  of  those  districts  were 
at  one  time  marvellously  fertile.  The  Sahara,  then,  having  had  its  trees 
cut  down,  the  rains  have  become  still  rarer,  and  the  surface  soil,  swept 
by  the  winds,  has  left  bare  a  sedimentary  carapace,  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  springs  and  the  rain  filter,  in  order  to  form  subterranean 
rivers,  which  the  well-sinkers  of  Oued-Rirh  bring  back  to  the  surface  for 
the  irrigation  of  their  oasis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Africa  to  study 
this  phenomenon,  it  is  found  in  a  lesser  degree  in  several  parts  of 
France,  where  it  is  also  due  to  the  devastation  of  the  mountain  forests, 
and  in  a  great  many  parts  boring  has  proved  the  existence  of  veritable 
subterranean  rivers.  By  thoroughly  examining  the  shores  one  would 
possibly  find  the  spot  where  these  rivers  join  the  sea.' — Voyage  au 
Sahara  algerien. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LONDON   TO   TUNIS. 
October  28/A  to  31  J"/. 


THE     START MARSEILLES ON     BOARD     THE     '  VILLE     DE     ROME  ' THE 

PLEASANT     CITY     OF     b6nE IN     THE     RAILWAY    CAR  —  VINEYARDS 

A     JOURNEY     IN     A     DILIGENCE  THE     SERPENTINE     MEDJERDAH  

TUNIS   REACHED. 

li HAVING  London  by  the  mail  train  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  October  28th,  we 
reached  Paris  in  time  for  the  Rapide  of  the 
same  evening,  arriving  at  Marseilles  on  the  following 
morning.  A  Bouillabaisse  at  the  Reserve,  a  pleasant 
walk  along  the  Corniche,  and  a  saunter  down  the  Canne- 
biere,  agreeably  occupied  our  time  until,  at  5  p.m.  pre- 
cisely, the  steamer,  Ville  de  Rome  (of  the  '  Compagnie 
Transatlantique')  left  her  moorings  direct  for  Bone.  We 
had  selected  this  route  rather  than  proceed  to  Tunis 
direct,  in  order  to  revisit  scenes  that,  on  a  former  journey, 
we  had  passed  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  the 
time  occupied  being  about  eight  hours  longer  than  by  the 
direct  route. 

At  2  a.m.,  October  31st,  we  entered  the  harbour, 
and  were  pleased  to  find  on  rising  that  we  could  step 
from  the  vessel  on  to  the  quay. 

Bone  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  in  Algeria. 
Second  only  to  Algiers  in  extent  and    population,  it  is 
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in  some  respects  even  more  desirable  as  a  place  of 
residence.  The  harbour,  as  already  noticed,  is  very- 
convenient,  the  largest  vessels  being  able  to  enter  at 
all  hours  and  seasons.  The  town  is  purely  French— 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  streets,  the  construction  of 
the  houses,  and  the  contents  of  the  shops.  Were  it 
not  for  the  tropical  vegetation  and  the  native  costumes, 
one  might  suppose  oneself  still  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  wide,  handsome  street,  which  runs 
from  the  harbour  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  re- 
minding one  somewhat  of  the  Cannebiere  at  Marseilles, 
is  arcaded  on  one  side  and  lined  with  fine  stone-built 
houses  of  good  design.  Here  are  the  principal  shops 
and  'cafes,'  and  at  the  upper  end  is  a  charming  garden, 
in  which  are  palms  and  other  tropical  trees.  Beyond 
this,  on  rising  ground,  stands  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (quasi-Byzantine),  a  structure  grotesque  in  out- 
line, and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  badly  restored 
ruin. 

Outside  the  town,  in  the  same  direction,  the  road 
is  crossed  by  the  stately  arches  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
partially  restored,  although  no  longer  in  use.  A  short 
distance  beyond  is  the  public  garden,  remarkable  for  its 
avenues  of  ancient  palms,  and  a  collection  of  carved  and 
inscribed  stones  of  Roman  origin. 

The  population  of  Bone  is  almost  entirely  French  ; 
there  are  few  Arabs,  and  fewer  Europeans  of  other 
nationalities. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Bone  was  begun  on  a  former, 
and  renewed  on  a  subsequent  occasion ;  the  present 
visit  was  but  a  passing  one.  Our  destination  was  Tunis, 
to  which  city  there  is  but  one  direct  train  daily  from 
Bone,  leaving  at  5  a.m.  The  speed  at  which  the  train 
travels    is  not    rapid, — the  journey,    a   distance  of   355 
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'kilometres'  (224  miles),  occupying  fifteen  hours.'"'  The 
scenery  throughout  is  picturesque.  As  far  as  Souk- 
Ahras,  the  last  town  on  the  Algerian  frontier,  the  line 
runs  through  vineyards  and  cork  forests,  then  winds 
among  majestic  hills  clothed  with  oaks  and  occasional 
clumps  of  eucalyptus,  with  plateaus  of  grass  not  unlike 
our  own  common  lands.  On  reaching  a  lower  level, 
vines,  in  greater  luxuriance,  cover  the  hillsides.  The 
growers'  houses  are  square,  white-washed  buildings,  with 
flat  roofs,  some  of  the  more  important  being  fortified 
and  loopholed.  This  is  true  of  many  railway  stations. 
Excepting  the  houses  in  the  vineyards,  there  are  neither 
homesteads  nor  villages.  From  Souk-Ahras  to  Ghar- 
dimaou  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  character,  less 
majestic,  entirely  uncultivated,  but  more  picturesque. 
The  line  follows  the  course  of  the  Oiied  Medjerdah,  the 
ancient  Bagradas,  and  winding  round  the  hills,  now 
boldly  crosses  it,  now  tunnels  through  a  hill  only  to 
meet  the  constantly  winding  stream  at  another  of  its 
bends.  The  hills  are  by  no  means  barren,  but  generally 
green  with  arbutus,  olives,  corks,  or  dwarf  -  oaks. 
Looking  down  upon  the  river  and  the  now  almost 
disused  road,  well  did  we  remember  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  previous  journey  in  the  diligence  through  the 
same  district.  It  was  on  the  28th  November,  1883, 
just  before    the    completion    of  the    railway    connecting 


*  The  following  are  the  names 

ot   the   stations  on  the  Tunisian 

Railway  between  Bone  and  Tunis, 

the  distances  being  from  Bone : — 

Kilometres. 

Kilometres. 

107   ...  Souk-Ahras. 

289       . 

...     Medjez-el-Bab. 

116  ...  Tarja. 

321       . 

. . .     Tebourba. 

165   ...  Ghardimaou (breakfast). 

330       • 

...     Djedeida. 

176  ...  Oued-Meliz. 

345     • 

Manouba. 

199  ...  Souk-el- Arba. 

355     • 

. . .     Tunis. 

248  . . .  Bdja  (town  1 5  kilometres 

distant). 
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the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  lines.  A  more  disagreeable 
day's  travelling  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  Rain  had 
been  falling  for  a  couple  of  days  previously,  rendering 
both  road  and  river  difficult,  converting  the  sandy  track 
of  the  one  into  a  mass  of  mud,  and  the  dry  bed  of  the 
other  into  a  swelling  torrent.  Although  warned  against 
undertaking  so  hazardous  a  journey  (one  of  the  last 
made  by  the  diligence),  we  nevertheless  started  at 
daylight.  The  track  used  by  vehicles  follows  the  valley 
along  the  banks  of  the  Medjerdah,  winding  through 
the  pass  at  different  levels  and  crossing  the  river  at 
short  intervals. 

Twenty-seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  did  the 
five  horses  harnessed  to  our  rough  cart,  that  served  as 
a  diligence,  dash  down  the  ravines,  and,  plunging  into 
the  stream,  carry  us  over  by  sheer  force.  Bridges  there 
were  none.  The  fords  were  visible  as  a  confused  mass 
of  huge  stones,  and  as  the  vehicle  jolted  over  them,  one 
felt  that  body  and  limbs  were  about  to  part  company. 
We  were  going  with  the  stream,  and  consequently  every 
passage  of  the  river  became  more  hazardous.  Never 
shall  we  forget  the  last  crossing.  It  was  pitch  dark  ; 
but  the  driver  (a  Maltese, — as  usual  in  these  parts) 
fortunately  knew  the  track  well  enough.  Standing  up 
and  placing  his  little  lantern  in  his  cap,  he  gave  a  whoop 
and  a  crack  of  the  whip  and,  lashing  the  tired  animals 
into  fury,  he  swept  us  into  the  water,  which  rose  above 
the  body  of  the  cart,  and — thank  goodness  ! — in  a 
moment  we  were  over.  This  was  not  all  our  trouble. 
Four  times  we  had  to  alight,  and,  standing  in  mud  more 
than  ankle  deep,  had  to  lift  the  cart  out  of  the  slush;  and 
once  with  pickaxe  and  shovel  (which  the  driver  had  with 
him),  and  some  branches  of  trees,  we  found  ourselves 
under  the  necessity  of  excavating  the  horses  and  digging 
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out  the  carriage.  It  was  pleasant  after  such  a  journey 
to  reach  our  night's  quarters  at  Ghardimaou,  although 
it  was  only  a  rough  shanty  on  the  slopes  of  a  mud  hill. 

Eastward  of  Ghardimaou  the  scenery  again  changes 
entirely,  and  the  railway  crosses  a  vast  plain,  through 
which  the  Medjerdah,  almost  lost  to  view,  continues  to 
meander  between  deep  yellow  banks.  Native  home- 
steads there  are  none  ;  houses  of  an  European  character 
are  few;  but  here  and  there  the  landscape  is  dotted  with 
white  koudbas,  or  tombs  of  saints,  and  relieved  by  the 
black  gourbies,  or  tents  of  Arab  encampments.  Never- 
theless flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  intermixed  are  grazing 
among  the  stunted  bushes,  while  strings  of  camels  wend 
their  way  silently  over  the  great  plain. 

Daylight  had  departed  before  we  approached  Tunis, 
and  the  objects  of  interest  through  which  the  line  passes 
— the  Bardo  Palace,  the  gardens  of  Manouba,  the  aque- 
ducts, the  city  walls — were  but  dimly  seen.  At  8  p.m. 
the  train  drew  up  at  the  terminus  of  Tunis. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

TUNIS. 

November  2()th  to  December  j^th,  1884.      October  ^ist  to  November  St/i, 
and  December  \st  to  December  5/A,  1885. 

THE    'burnous    of    THE    PROPHET' VIEW    OF    THE    CITY WHITEWASH 

MIXED    POPULATION THE    STREETS THE    KASBA  —  THE    MOSQUES. 

(F  all  the  white  cities  of  Tunisia  no  one  is  whiter 
than  Tunis,  whence  its  appellation  of  The 
Burnous  of  the  Prophet,  a  title  as  appropriate 
as  it  is  poetic.  To  gaze  upon  this  bewildering  mass  of 
snow-white  habitations  from  the  Kasba  walls  or  the 
terraced  roof  of  the  Dar-el-Bey,  when  the  stillness  of 
the  air  is  broken  by  the  voices  of  muezzins  calling  to 
evening  prayer,  awakens  feelings  of  solemnity  that  words 
would  fail  to  express.  From  the  city,  spread  out  like 
a  sheet,  the  eye  wanders  seawards  over  the  shallow  lake 
Borghaz,  or  el-Bahira,  '  the  little  sea,'  as  the  Arabs  call 
it,  on  one  bank  of  which  Tunis  is  built.  Immediately 
in  front  is  the  modern  port  Gouletta,  with  its  busy  quays 
and  shipping ;  to  the  right,  the  village  of  Rades,  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  olive-clad  hill;  to  the  left,  the  rising 
ground  that  marks  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  backed 
by  the  headland  and  whitened  houses  of  Sidi-bou-said. 
Turning  inland,  the  saltmarsh  of  Sedjoumi  skirts  the 
southern  walls  of  Tunis,  and  framing  the  horizon  is  one 
long  succession  of  mountains  and  hills,  vying  with  each 
other  in  beauty  of  outline  and  culminating  in  the  rugged 
peak   of  Zaghouan.     Nearer  the  city  walls,  to  the  right, 
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are  the  Bardo  Palace  and  the  Gardens  of  Manouba,  and 
beyond  is  the  graceful  outline  of  Djebel  Merkey.  All 
this,  when  viewed  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  and 
touched  with  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  this  favoured 
clime,  combines  to  make  a  fairy  picture  difficult  to  rival, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  whiteness  of  Tunis,  as  of  every  city  in  the 
Beylik  (for  all  are  white),  beautiful  at  a  distance  and 
picturesque  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  loses  its  charm 
on  closer  inspection.  If  economical  in  most  things,  in 
whitewash  the  Arab  is  extravagant.  He  applies  it  with- 
out discrimination  —  from  the  mosque  to  the  koubba, 
from  the  palace  to  the  hovel.  Bricks  or  mud,  marble 
or  stone,  iron  or  lead,  all  pass  under  the  same  brush  ; 
inscriptions  are  choked  up,  tracery  is  hidden,  and  carved 
capitals  of  beautiful  design  are  thus  made  to  look  like 
stucco  imitations. 

Quitting  our  eminence,  and  passing  rapidly  through 
the  bazaars,  to  which  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunity 
of  returning,  w^e  saunter  for  a  while  about  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  a  small  square  at  the  bottom  of  the  town  and 
close  to  the  walls,  where  stands  the  British  Consulate. 
This  is  the  central  spot  of  Tunis,  to  which  every  street 
converges.  Passing  out  of  Bab-el- Bahar,  the  principal 
gate  of  the  city,  we  have  before  us  the  wide  Boulevard 
de  la  Marine,  laid  out  with  a  view  to  extension  as  far  as 
the  lake  Bahira.  On  this  boulevard  are  the  Post  Office, 
Hotel,  Bank,  State  Tobacco  Factory,  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  European  Cafes.  It  is  the  lounge  of 
French  officers  and  better -class  Europeans  generally. 
To  the  left  is  the  quarter  occupied  by  Maltese  and 
Italians ;  beyond  is  that  assigned  to  the  Jews — as  dirty 
as  it  is  interesting,  and  not  separated  by  any  wall  or 
boundary,  as   in  many   Eastern   towns.     The    natives — 
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Moors  or  Arabs — dwell,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  Dar-el-Bey  is  situate,  the 
bazaars  being  round  about  it.  They  have  also  formed 
suburbs  about  the  many  gates  of  the  city,  the  principal 
resort  of  natives  from  the  interior,  and  consequently  very 
curious,  animated,  and  interesting. 

Few  cities  of  the  East  (not  even  Cairo,  Constanti- 
nople, or  Bombay)  surpass  Tunis  in  varieties  of  type  or 
costume  : — the  sleek,  fair-skinned  Tunisian  of  Moorish 
descent,  well  dressed,  in  coloured  slippers  trodden  down  at 
the  heels,  white  stockings  or  socks,  and  djebba,  or  coat  of 
some  bright  and  delicate  hue;  in  Fez  cap,  around  which  is 
wound  a  turban,  either  white  or  coloured — red  indicating 
that  the  wearer  has  performed  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  and 
is  henceforth  entitled  to  be  called  Hadji;  green  denoting 
a  Scherif,  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  either  in  the 
male  or  female  line  ;  the  Mameluke  of  Greek  or  Syrian 
origin,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  native  of 
Tunis  ;  the  negro  and  half-caste  remnants  of  slavery ;. 
the  native  soldier,  miserably  clad  in  semi -European 
regimentals,  with  red  Fez  cap  ornamented  with  a  gilt 
star ;  the  Jew,  distinguishable  only  by  a  dark  blue  or 
black  turban  and  by  his  manly  bearing  ;  the  Algerine,. 
more  martial  and  stalwart  than  the  Tunisian ;  the 
Maltese,  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Spaniard,  whose  nationality 
is  nearly  extinct ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  French 
soldiery,  now  an  important  item  in  the  population  of 
Tunis.  Then  there  are  the  civilian  French,  such  as 
*  coiffeurs,'  cafe -keepers,  or  owners  of  '  Magasins  de 
Nouveautes.'  The  one  nation  not  represented  is 
England ;  the  Englishman  proper,  to  be  met  with 
everywhere  else  in  the  East,  being  here  conspicuous 
by  his  absence. 

Such  is  briefly  the  outward  appearance  of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Tunis,  numbering  at  present  about  130,000 
souls.  Considering  its  former  importance,  its  remarkable 
history,  its  existence  even  prior  to  Carthage,  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  capital  of  Tunisia  more  monuments 
of  interest  to  the  general  traveller  as  well  as  to  the 
antiquary.  Apart  from  the  streets  themselves,  with  their 
picturesque  population  and  gay  surroundings,  few  of  the 
buildings,  public  or  private,  offer  in  their  exterior  any 
striking  architectural  beauties.  The  streets,  however, 
the  best  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kasba  and 
the  Dar-el-Bey,  inhabited  mostly  by  Mamelukes,  high 
functionaries  and  wealthy  Moors,  are  a  never- failing 
source  of  interest  and  delight — irregular,  constructed 
apparently  without  any  fixed  plans,  with  Roman  shafts 
of  marble  or  stone  built  into,  or  protruding  from,  the  rough 
walls,  with  abrupt  twists  and  unexpected  bends,  leading 
up  and  down  hill,  now  into  a  blind  alley,  now  into  a 
quaint  little  square,  and  anon  offering  a  vista  under 
arches,  the  curves  of  which  intersect  each  other  until  the 
eye  becomes  dazed  by  the  intricacies  of  the  perspective 
—  without  names,  without  numbers  —  a  labyrinth,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  wanderer  constantly  misses  his  way, 
but  to  which  he  never  tires  of  returning.  Such  are 
the  streets  of  Tunis.  Of  the  Souks,  or  passages  in  which 
the  shops  are  situated,  mention  will  be  made  in  another 
chapter. 

The  culmination  of  this  maze  is  the  Kasba,  or  fortress 
and  prison  combined,  once  an  important  stronghold,  now 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  in  course  of  part-recon- 
struction by  the  French.  It  is  entered  on  the  side  of  the 
town  through  a  square,  the  most  extensive  open  place  of 
which  Tunis  can  boast,  and  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
trees  and  colonnades.  One  side  of  the  square  forms  the 
faQade  of  the   Dar-el-Bey.     The  entrance  to  the  palace, 
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through  which  the  reader  will  accompany  us  later  on,  is 
from  a  street  in  the  town. 

Admission  to  the  Mosques  of  Tunis  being  denied  to 
all  but  Mohammedans,  one  must  be  satisfied  with  such 
glimpses  as  can  occasionally  be  obtained  through  an  open 
door.  The  very  steps  are  forbidden  to  the  tread  of  an 
unbeliever.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  description  of 
their  interiors  would  be  a  departure  from  the  rule  which 
we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves.  The  most  important, 
called  Djamaa  Zeitouna,  or  Mosque  of  the  Olive-tree, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streets  leading  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  the  souks  terminate,  is  the 
most  frequented.  The  court  and  prayer -chamber  are 
supported  by  a  number  of  shafts  with  marble  capitals, 
mostly  of  Roman  origin,  and  the  main  entrance,  under  an 
arcaded  loggia,  is  reached  by  an  imposing  flight  of  steps. 
Smaller,  but  far  more  picturesque  in  outline,  is  the  Bishia 
Mosque,  whose  graceful  octagonal  minaret  rises  close 
to  the  Dar-el-Bey.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  a 
little  mosque,  mostly  frequented  by  women,  conspicuous 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  entrance,  and  by  an  orange- 
tree  growing  in  the  centre  of  the  tiled  patio,  deserves 
passing  mention. 

Whatever  interest  these  and  a  few  other  buildings 
possess  may  be  traced  to  particular  periods  of  the  Arab 
occupation.  The  overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  Sicily,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  two 
centuries  later,  brought  to  the  towns  of  North  Africa  a 
people  renowned  in  art,  and  possessing  a  culture  far  in 
advance  of  other  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  arts  of  Tunis  originated  with  these  Moors 
of  Sicily  and  Spain,  but  never,  apparently,  took  hold  on 
the  native  population  ;  and  the  beautiful  plaster  vaulting 
and  arabesque   tracery,    the   carved -wood    ceilings    and 
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gilded  decorations,  that  attained  such  perfection  at 
Seville  and  Granada,  received  but  little  encouragement, 
either  in  Tunis  itself  or  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
few  monumental  works  that  remain  will  be  referred  to  in 
succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
TUNIS. 

THE  SOUKS  —  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  —  KEPT  BY  MOORS  AND  JEWS  — 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SOUKS  —  GOODS  SOLD  IN  THEM — THE  SOUKS 
OF  THE  TAILORS  AND  PERFUMERS  —  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS — BARBERS' 
SHOPS  —  COFFEE-HOUSES  —  COFFEE  MAKING — THE  GATEWAYS  —  THE 
FOUNTAINS  —  THE  DOORS — TALISMANS  —  THE  HAND  OF  FATIMA  — 
BLACK    KEYSTONES — SERPENT   WORSHIP — THE    HOUSES. 

O  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
Souks  of  Tunis  that  one  hesitates  to  describe 
them  for  fear  of  repetition.  They  form, 
however,  so  large  a  part  ot  the  city,  are  of  such  import- 
ance socially  as  well  as  commercially,  and  excite  so 
much  curiosity,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

To  one  who  has  visited  the  great  cities  of  the  East — 
Constantinople  or  Cairo,  for  instance — the  bazaars  of 
Tunis,  extensive  though  they  are,  are  not  very  striking. 
Neither  in  the  quality  of  the  wares,  the  sizes  of  the 
shops,  nor  the  richness  of  the  fabrics,  will  the  souks 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  former  cities.  Dis- 
play, indeed,  there  is  none,  and  more  goods  might 
probably  be  found  in  such  an  establishment  as  the 
Bon  MarchS  of  Paris,  or  a  co-operative  store  in  London, 
than  in  fifty  Tunis  shops  united.  Nevertheless  the 
souks  are  so  attractive  that  the  traveller  returns  to 
them  again  and  again  without  satiety.  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  people  more  than  the  shops, 
the    buyers    and    sellers    rather    than    the    merchandise 
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displayed,  are  a  never-ending  source  of  delight.  In  an 
European  shop  all  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  wares 
exposed  for  sale ;  in  the  souks  it  is  the  motley  multitude 
that  attracts  the  eye  wherever  one  turns.  The  souks, 
in  fact,  are  the  life  of  Tunis.  It  is  here  that  the  stranger 
gathers  all  that  is  possible  to  learn  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  people,  debarred  as  he  is  from  what  is 
termed  social  intercourse.  For  the  native  the  bazaar  is 
all-important ;  it  is  to  him  not  only  a  place  of  business, 
but  one  of  recreation  and  information.  He  visits  no 
friend,  receives  no  one  at  his  own  house  ;  he  has  no  club, 
no  newspapers,  no  theatres,  no  amusements.  In  the 
bazaar  he  meets  his  acquaintances,  hears  the  news, 
pursues  his  avocation,  gains  his  living.  His  shop  closed, 
he  retires  to  his  dwelling,  partakes  of  his  evening  meal, 
and  spends  the  rest  of  his  time  in  his  harem.  The  shop- 
keepers are  principally  Moors,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
Jews,  who  carry  on  their  avocations  unmolested,  as  in 
all  other  Oriental  towns  at  the  present  day.  The  chief 
souks  occupy  the  space  between  the  grand  Mosque  and 
the  Dar-el-Bey,  although  others,  almost  equally  inte- 
resting, are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  gates.  For  the 
present  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  former. 
Starting  from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Marine,  where  the 
traveller  will  probably  reside,  passing  under  the  Bab-el- 
Bahar  and  across  the  square  to  which  it  gives  access, 
two  narrow,  irregular  streets,  lined  with  common-place 
European  shops,  lead  to  a  small  open  space,  flanked  by 
the  grand  Mosque.  This  is  the  heart  of  Tunis,  and  at 
this  point  the  souks  proper  commence,  or  rather  cluster 
around  it.  The  souks  differ  from  the  streets  by  being 
narrower  and  covered  in.  The  roofs  consist  either  of 
rough    brick    vaulting,  plastered   and  whitewashed,   and 
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pierced  at  intervals  with  unglazed  holes  which  admit 
the  necessary  light,  or  of  wooden  planks  loosely  laid 
across,  between  which  the  sun's  rays  abundantly  pene- 
trate. The  industries  are  never  mixed,  but  each  trade 
has  a  souk  or  street  of  shops  to  itself.  The  shops 
themselves  are  mere  holes  in  the  wall  without  doors 
or  windows,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  architectural 
design.  The  floor  of  the  shop  is  somewhat  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  on  it  the  merchant  sits  cross- 
legged,  his  goods  arranged  around  him  on  the  floor  or 
on  shelves,  but  within  his  reach,  without  the  necessity 
of  displacing  himself.  The  customer  remains  outside, 
standing,  or  seated  on  one  of  the  two  small  benches 
which  are  usually  provided  in  front  of  the  shop,  one 
on  either  side.  There  is  little  or  no  display  of  goods, 
but  as  the  whole  street  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one 
industry,  the  intending  purchaser  knows  at  once  what 
article  or  articles  are  to  be  obtained  in  that  particular 
street.  As  all  the  shops  are  open,  each  trader  can  see 
what  his  neighbour  is  doing ;  trade  secrets  do  not  exist, 
and  competition  is  practically  unknown.  As  soon  as 
a  stranger  enters  a  bazaar,  the  eyes  of  each  successive 
shopkeeper  are  upon  him  as  he  passes.  Should  he  stop 
before  any  particular  shop  and  begin  to  bargain,  the 
conversation  is  overheard  by  traders  on  either  side,  and 
not  unfrequently  men  from  more  distant  shops  will  come 
and  listen  to  what  is  going  on.  His  requirements 
and  the  prices  in  debate  are  consequently  soon  known 
throughout  the  entire  bazaar.  Should  the  merchant 
with  whom  he  is  treating  not  possess  the  article  required, 
a  neighbour  will  bring  it  from  his  stock,  and  it  is  no 
breach  of  commercial  etiquette  for  the  customer  to  pur- 
chase it,  as  the  two  vendors  will  afterwards  adjust  the 
division  of  profit. 
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Tunis  is  a  commercial  rather  than  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  bulk  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  souks  are 
foreign,  or  made  in  other  places  in  the  Regency.  The 
red  skull  caps,  here  called  chachias*  in  Egypt  tarbooshy 
and  in  Turkey  fez,  worn  by  every  man  in  the  beylik, 
are  made  and  finished  at  Tunis,  although  the  dyeing  is 
done  principally  at  Zaghouan.  Attar  of  roses  and  oil 
of  jasmine — the  latter  a  specialty  of  the  Regency — are 
made  in  Tunis.  Soap  is  manufactured  largely  at  Sfax. 
Harness  and  leather  slippers  are  made  in  Tunis,  although 
those  of  Kairouan  are  more  esteemed,  partly  on  account 
of  their  bright  colour.  Djerba  produces  the  bernous, 
and  the  loose  coat  known  as  a  djerba;  but  both  are 
also  made  in  Tunis  and  in  other  towns.  Finally,  the 
embroidery  of  Tunis  is  the  best  in  the  Regency.  The 
souks  in  which  the  stranger  will  prefer  to  linger  are 
those  of  the  tailors  and  the  perfumers.  As  sewing  and 
embroidery  are  done  exclusively  by  men,  the  garments 
of  both  sexes  are  sold  in  the  same  bazaar ;  consequently 
more  women  are  to  be  seen  among  the  customers  (never 
among  the  vendors)  of  the  former  bazaar  than  in  any 
other,  which  adds  much  to  the  diversity  and  interest  of 
the  scene. 

The  perfumers  of  Tunis  are  altogether  a  superior 
class ;  they  are  richer,  better  educated  (they  may  fre- 
quently be  found  reading),  more  richly  dressed  than  their 
compeers ;  and  their  shops,  if  smaller,  are  better  appointed, 
and  arranged  with  more  care,  taste,  and  luxury.  Each 
perfumery  shop  is  a  picture  in  itself.  The  merchant 
squats  in  the  centre  of  his  small  aperture,  framed,  as  it 
were,  by  his  wares  ;  his  bottles  and  packets  to  right  and 

*  A  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  chachia  caps  are  manufac- 
tured will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX,  of  Macgill's  Account  of  Tunis. 
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left,  festoons  of  coloured  candles  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
Fatima  hand  above  his  head,  and  bowls  of  henna  and 
native  spices  on  each  side  of  his  little  counter.  This  is 
known  as  the  Souk-el-Attarin,  and  is  perhaps  more 
picturesque  than  the  others,  owing  partly  to  the  cross 
perspective  of  a  line  of  arches  with  painted  shafts  of  red, 
and  green,  and  white,  and  to  the  scenic  effect  produced 
by  the  accidental  position  of  a  series  of  small  apertures  in 
the  roughly  constructed  roof.  Many  of  the  shopkeepers 
in  this  bazaar  can  trace  their  descent  from  the  great 
Moorish  families  of  Seville  and  Granada.  It  is  a  pretty 
legend  that  the  keys  of  their  Spanish  homes  are  still  pre- 
served, and  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  in  the 
hope  that  the  dwellings  of  their  great  ancestors  may  one 
day  be  restored  to  them. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  any  of  these  souks 
is  one  of  bewilderment  and  perplexity — their  intricacy 
and  labyrinthian  formation  ;  the  motley  crowd  surging  to 
and  fro,  pressing  and  jostling,  and  heedless  of  strangers  ; 
loaded  camels  and  donkeys  forcing  their  way  through 
streets  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  two  human  beings 
to  pass  without  touching  ;  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  voices 
crying,  touting,  bargaining — all  this  fairly  overwhelms 
the  traveller,  until  a  few  visits  shall  have  accustomed  him 
to  the  strange  scene  and  to  the  unfamiliar  sounds. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  Tunisian  houses  are  the 
barbers'  shop.  They  do  not  form  a  souk  of  themselves, 
although  they  are  frequently  found  in  clusters,  and,  unlike 
other  shops,  they  are  closed  by  a  fancifully  painted 
or  neatly  carved  door,  or  a  net  suspended  across  the 
entrance. 

Coffee-houses  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  are 
much  frequented  in  Tunis,  as  in  Paris.  They  are  gene- 
rally   large,   square    chambers,  whitewashed    and    unde- 
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corated,  around  which  are  constructed  rough  stone  or 
earthen  benches,  covered  with  matting ;  on  these  the 
customers  sit,  or  He,  sipping  their  coffee  and  lemonade, 
and  playing  cards  or  dominoes.  In  one  corner  is  a  small 
stove,  where  the  coffee  is  made,  and  its  preparation  is  in 
this  wise  :  The  attendant  takes  several  small  tin  pots 
with  long  handles,  and  puts  into  each  pot  a  portion  of 
sugar  and  fresh -roasted  coffee,  upon  which  he  pours 
water  almost  boiling.  Then,  pushing  the  pots  into  live 
wood  embers  in  an  earthen  bowl,  and  holding  them  there 
till  the  contents  are  on  the  point  of  boiling,  he  removes 
them  simultaneously  with  his  right  hand.  Then,  with- 
out putting  any  of  them  down,  and  with  a  turn  of  the 
hand,  he  pours  the  coffee  into  as  many  cups,  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  without  spilling  a  single  drop. 
The  cups  are  without  handles,  and  are  served  inside 
other  cups  to  prevent  burning  the  fingers.  The  dexterity 
with  which  the  pouring  out  is  performed  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  coffee,  delicious  in  flavour  and  retaining  the  full  aroma 
of  the  berry,  is  apt  to  be  thick.  One  has  to  wait  until  it  is 
almost  cold  before  it  can  be  drunk.  The  natives  are  not 
particular :  they  swallow  the  grouts,  for  it  is  both  meat  and 
drink  to  them.  This  luxury  is  only  one  halfpenny  a  cup. 
The  Gateways  of  Tunis,  apart  from  their  Oriental 
look,  have  no  special  features  of  interest.  As  the  gates 
are  closed  at  night,  stone  fountains,  often  of  a  monumental 
character,  are  to  be  found  outside  the  walls  for  the  con- 
venience of  caravans  and  wayfarers  arriving  after  sunset. 
Behind  the  fountain  (synonymous  with  washing- place  or 
trough  in  Eastern  countries)  is  a  loggia,  or  arcade,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  horse-shoe  arches,  forming  the 
front  of  a  deep  porch.  Along  the  back  wall  runs  a  stone 
bench.  Delicate  shafts  with  capitals  of  Arab  design 
support  the  arches,  but  everything  in  the  way  of  building 
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materials  is  so  covered  with  whitewash  in  this  country 
that  the  beauty  of  the  decorative  features  is  frequently 
concealed. 

All  Oriental  cities  have  a  charm  and  a  colouring  of 
their  own,  differing  essentially  from  what  is  commonly 
termed  '  the  picturesque '  when  speaking  of  European 
towns.  In  spite  of  a  dearth  of  architectural  monuments, 
Tunis,  with  its  labyrinth  of  streets,  its  flying  arches 
from  house  to  house  across  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  its 
arched  doorways  with  their  delicate  carvings  in  stone 
or  marble,  its  wilderness  of  shops,  their  wooden 
columns  painted  with  spiral  bands  in  gaudy  colours  of 
blue,  and  red,  and  green,  has  much  to  charm  the  eye, 
and  colouring  enough  to  balance  the  wearying  monotony 
of  whitewash.  Very  curious,  too,  and  characteristic,  are 
the  wooden  doors  of  ordinary  Moorish  houses,  with  their 
quaint  devices  formed  with  countless  round-headed  nails: 
crescents  and  crosses,  graceful  curves,  and  crude  imita- 
tions of  symbols  of  deities  of  long-forgotten  Phcenician 
origin,  are  mixed  together  in  endless  variety.  Like  the 
horse-shoe  nailed  on  the  cottage  wall  in  our  own  country, 
these  nails,  a  remnant  of  a  still  older  superstition,  are 
regarded  as  a  protection  to  the  abode  and  a  charm  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye. 

A  still  more  universal  charm  against  this  dreaded 
influence  is  the  uplifted  Hand  of  Fatima.  There  is 
scarcely  a  house-wall,  Moorish,  Arab,  or  Jewish,  on 
which  this  emblem  is  not  to  be  seen  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  simple 
red  daub,  as  if  produced  by  a  natural  hand  dipped  in 
blood  or  other  red  colouring  matter,  and  with  out- 
stretched fingers  impressed  simply  upon  the  door  or 
wall.  Sometimes  it  is  neatly  painted  in  the  Prophet's 
favourite  colour  —  green  ;    at   others    it    may   be    found 
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worked  out  in  nails  on  the  door,  or  in  carved  stone  on 
the  Hntels  or  jambs.  Its  correct  form  is  that  of  an 
open  hand,  the  fingers  extended  and  the  palm  turned 
towards  the  spectator  ;  but,  like  other  religious  symbols, 
it  has  now  assumed  a  conventional  shape.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  may  be  seen  painted  on  the  skins  of  horses 
and  mules.  It  is  also  a  favourite  device  for  articles  of 
jewelry  worked  in  silver,  and  worn  as  a  locket  or  brooch. 

Another  talisman,  equally  curious,  is  that  employed 
to  guard  animals  from  the  effect  of  the  evil  eye.  It 
consists  of  two  small  triangular  cushions,  made  of  velvet 
or  stuff,  embroidered  with  metal,  and  connected  with 
cords,  finished  off  with  knobs  or  tassels  in  gay  colours, 
and  is  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Intimately 
connected  with  these  and  many  other  superstitions  is  the 
employment  of  black  stone  or  marble,  and,  failing  these 
materials,  black  paint,  in  the  voussoirs  of  arch  construc- 
tion. They  tell  you  that  the  black  stone,  especially 
when  it  occurs  as  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  the  one  black 
spot  where  all  else  is  dazzling  whiteness,  is  symbolical  of 
sin.  No  human  work  is  perfect.  To  attempt  perfection 
would  be  an  act  of  defiance  to  the  spirit  of  evil,  whose 
powers  of  destruction  are  illimitable.  The  black  stone, 
emblem  of  imperfection,  becomes  a  homage  or  sign  of 
concession  to  this  power,  and  thus  secures  the  protection 
of  all  the  other  stones  of  the  fabric — the  white  stones 
without  spot  or  blemish.  Passing  from  this  pretty  legend, 
there  is  yet  another  form  of  superstition,  unmistakably 
Oriental  in  its  origin,  that  prevailed  till  recent  times,  and 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  It  is  the  reverence  for  serpents. 
'  Blessed  is  the  habitation,'  say  they,  '  where  the  serpent 
dwells.'  Neither  hung^er  nor  thirst  is  ever  known  to  this 
member  of  a  family.  His  food  is  prepared  and  his 
presence  expected  before  the  commencement  of  the  daily 
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meals.  No  one  eats  till  the  serpent  has  finished  and  has 
crept  back  satisfied  to  his  hole.  If  he  is  not  the  ruler  of 
the  house,  he  possesses  an  importance  the  owner  himself 
does  not  even  attempt  to  share. 

The  absence  of  windows  in  the  labyrinth  of  houses 
constituting  the  Arab  town  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
many  of  the  houses  are  two  or  more  storeys  in  height. 
Here  and  there,  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  is 
an  opening  grilled  or  shuttered  ;  sometimes  projecting 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  sometimes  perched  high  up 
athwart  the  thoroughfare,  with  close-guarded  windows 
looking  both  ways  :  this  indicates  the  women's  apartments. 
A  glance  or  a  salute  directed  at  any  of  these  shuttered 
openings  might  result  in  a  smile  of  recognition  from  some 
veiled  favourite  in  her  forced  confinement,  but  would 
certainly  not  meet  with  any  response.  Dwelling-houses, 
whether  Moorish  or  Arab,  are  all  based  on  the  same  model, 
as  much  so  as  our  ordinary  houses  in  Bloomsbury  or 
Bayswater.  A  small  vestibule  within  the  doorway  opens 
into  a  court  ov patio,  varying  in  dimensions  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  proprietor.  Around  it  are  a  number  of 
small  rooms,  forming  the  men's  apartments,  the  kitchen 
and  other  offices.  In  houses  two  or  more  storeys  high 
an  upper  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  a 
small  well-hole  is  so  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
house  that  water  and  other  necessaries  can  be  drawn  up, 
the  gallery  above  being  so  concealed  by  woodwork  that 
women  are  invisible  to  those  in  the  court  below. 


CHAPTER   V. 
TUNIS. 

THE    PALACES — THE    MOHAMMEDIA — THE    BARDO — THE    DAR-EL-BEY. 

S  each  Bey,  on  accession  to  power,  has  been 
accustomed  to  discard  the  palace  occupied  by 
his  predecessor,  and  to  build  a  new  one  for 
himself,  the  royal  residences  around  Tunis  are  numerous 
enough.  The  materials,  however,  of  which  they  are 
built  are  so  indifferent,  and  their  construction  is  so  faulty, 
that,  without  constant  repairs,  they  would  of  themselves 
soon  fall  to  decay.  Not  only  are  the  deserted  palaces 
uncared  for,  but  their  materials  and  fittings  are  carried 
off  in  order  to  erect  new  edifices,  frequently  worse 
designed  and  worse  built  than  those  sacrificed.  In  this 
way  has  the  public  money,  sorely  needed  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  works  of  utility,  been  diverted  and 
squandered. 

The  most  extensive  and  striking  of  these  royal  ruins  is 
the  Mohammedia,  about  ten  kilometres  south  of  Tunis, 
noticed  in  Chap.  VII. — a  standing  testimony  of  the 
folly  and  incompetence  of  the  later  rulers  of  the 
country 

The  Bardo,  two  kilometres  from  the  Bab-es-Sadoun, 
and  west  of  Tunis,  is  as  pretentious  as  the  Mohammedia, 
although  covering  a  smaller  site,  and  is  remarkable, 
setting  aside   its   historical    interest,   for    prevailing  bad 
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taste  and  incongruity  of  design  ;  and  although  it  has  not 
been  dismantled,  its  construction  is  so  weak,  and  other- 
wise defective,  that  some  few  years  hence  it  will  be 
unsafe  to  occupy.  In  its  turn  it  has  been  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  Marsa,  where  the  present  Bey  now  resides. 
Descriptions  of  the  Bardo  are  so  numerous  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  it,  nor  are  we  induced 
to  do  so  in  consequence  of  any  architectural  features  it 
possesses  externally.  Surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  crenelated  wall  and  bastions,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  Arab  barrack  or  fortification  rather  than 
a  palace.  For  purposes  of  defence  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless,  on  account  of  the  flimsiness  of  its  construction. 
Internally  it  consists  of  a  series  of  passages  and  court- 
yards, leading  to  a  vast  number  of  buildings,  put  together 
unskilfully,  and  without  any  apparent  design,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  staircase  and  some  private 
rooms  for  the  special  use  of  the  Bey.  In  these  latter  are 
some  domed  ceilings  of  beautiful  plaster- work.  There  are 
no  features  of  interest,  in  spite  of  many  precious  objects 
which  it  contains.  Shafts  and  slabs  from  Carthage,  mosaics 
and  marble  carvings  from  Italy,  tiles  of  native  manufac- 
ture, furniture  from  France,  tawdry  hangings,  pictures  and 
engravings,  glass  and  gilding,  are  all  brought  together 
from  every  country  in  Europe — an  unseemly  collection  of 
things  good  and  bad,  but  mostly  bad. 

A  far  more  satisfactory  edifice,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  noticeable  building  in  Tunis,  is  the  Dar-el-Bey, 
or  town  palace,  where  His  Highness,  the  present  Bey, 
holds  weekly  receptions.  The  main  fa9ade,  arched  and 
supported  by  graceful  shafts,  forms  one  side  of  the  Kasba 
Square.  Although  erected  so  recently  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  by  Hamouda,  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  the  Beys,  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
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Moorish  work,  and  the  carved  ceilings,  the  plaster 
arabesques,  the  gilded  decorations  and  gorgeous  colouring 
of  some  of  the  apartments,  will  compare  favourably  with 
similar  work  at  Seville  or  Granada.  The  room  set  apart 
for  the  Wuzeer,  and  the  great  dining-room  of  the  palace, 
are  gems  of  art,  scarcely  surpassed  by  anything  in  the 
Alhambra.  The  walls  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
old  tiles,  for  which  Tunis  was  once  famous,  showing  great 
fertility  of  design  and  wondrous  harmony  of  colour. 
Here,  as  at  the  Bardo,  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  French  furniture,  trumpery  artificial  flowers 
under  glass  cases,  and  common  lithographs.  The  dis- 
position of  the  private  apartments,  especially  those  of  the 
women,  is  interesting.  The  harem  consists  of  a  large 
square  room,  or  patio,  at  one  end  of  which,  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  a  spacious  recess,  forming  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  the  Bey.  Ten  doors,  five  on  each  side,  give 
access  to  as  many  small  chambers.  These  melancholy 
rooms,  whitewashed,  ijl-appointed,  and  devoid  of  decora- 
tion, are  lighted  from  above,  or  by  means  of  small  windows 
placed  high  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  inaccessible. 
They  are  more  like  prison-cells  than  the  dwelling- 
rooms  of  innocent  women.  One  side  of  the  Dar-el-Bey 
looks  on  to  the  Souk-el- Barka,  or  Souk-el-Bey,  and 
through  one  of  the  windows,  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
the  ruler  can  find  amusement,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
city  at  the  feast  of  the  Ramadan,  by  watching  the  sale  of 
jewels  and  other  objects  of  native  art  in  the  bazaar 
below.  At  other  times  of  the  year  the  Dar-el-Bey  is 
empty,  or  is  occupied  by  foreigners  of  distinction,  whom 
the  Bey  may  wish  to  honour  during  their  sojourn  in  his 
capital.  Queen  Caroline  resided  there  for  a  short  time. 
There  is  some  talk  of  converting  this  palace  into  a 
museum,  for  which  there  is  much  need   in  Tunis.     No 
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building  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  constructed  (the  principal  court  being  of  white  and 
black  marble),  is  of  beautiful  architecture,  and  is  spacious 
and  well  lighted  ;  many  of  the  apartments  are  of  Moorish 
work,  and  when  the  tawdry  modern  furniture  and  fittings 
are  removed  the  great  excellence  of  the  native  work 
will  be  more  apparent.  It  is  lamentable  that  such 
elegant  ornamentation  should  be  associated  under  the 
same  roof  with  other  decorative  work  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  Annexed  to  this  palace  is  a  series  ot 
state-rooms  of  more  recent  date,  decorated  after  the 
manner  of  a  French  cafe,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  beauty  and  refinement  that  characterises  the 
older  work. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
TUNIS    TO    CARTHAGE. 

BY    RAIL   OR    ROAD? — SITE   OF   CARTHAGE    NOT    STRIKING — CHAPEL   OF 

ST.    LOUIS EL-BAHIRA — CARTHAGINIAN  LITERATURE— THE  CISTERNS 

— UlTER  RUIN — AUTHORITIES  SUGGESTED. 

^^O  take  the  railway  to  Carthage,  or  rather  to 
the  Malga  station  at  the  foot  of  Carthage 
hill,  seems  a  prosaic  mode  of  conveyance  to 
a  site  that  is  linked  in  association  with  so  many  poetic 
memories.  The  journey  by  road  is  preferable,  occu- 
pying about  the  same  time,  and  enabling  the  excursionist 
to  reach  the  principal  points  of  interest  without  alighting. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  spot  to  charm 
the  eye,  nor  is  there  anything  in  its  surroundings  to 
excite  the  imagination  or  to  kindle  enthusiasm.  Cape 
Carthage,  the  headland  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis,  is  an  ordinary  eminence  of  red  sandstone  ; 
and  the  other  adjacent  hills  on  which  the  great  city  was 
built  are  but  undulations  of  the  surface,  nowhere  pre- 
cipitous and  not  marked  by  any  striking  contours.  Were 
it  not  for  a  modern  chapel  erected  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  commemoration  of  St.  Louis  and  his  ill- 
starred  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  and  forming  a 
conspicuous  landmark,  the  site  of  Carthage  might  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Approached  from  the  land  side,  the 
sandy  plain,  some  ten  miles  long,  to  be  traversed  after 
leaving  Tunis,  is  devoid  of  interest.  On  the  left  a  few 
whitened    houses,    surrounded    by  olive  plantations,  are 
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dotted  on  the  surface,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
palm-tree  or  a  line  of  cactus  hedge;  on  the  right  lies 
the  stagnant  El-Bahira,  the  lake  of  Tunis,  some  seven 
miles  across,  its  banks  clothed  with  reeds,  its  shallow 
waters  haunted  by  pelicans  and  flamingoes,  and  its  bed 
a  deposit  of  mud  and  sewage  that  has  been  poured  into 
it  from  the  city  of  Tunis  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3500  years. 

Of  Carthage  itself  and  its  remains  it  would  almost 
seem  presumptuous  to  say  anything.  The  store  of 
literature  up  to  the  present  year,  relating  either  to  its 
history  or  archaeology,  is  as  abundant  as  it  is  generally 
meritorious.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  bibliography 
shows  how  great  have  been  the  attractions  of  this  subject 
to  authors  of  many  nationalities,  and  how  each  successive 
exploration  has  been  followed  by  a  fresh  contribution 
to  Carthaginian  literature,  including  romance,  poetry, 
and  drama. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  only  standing  memorials 
of  both  Punic  and  Roman  Carthage  should  relate  to  the 
water  supply.  The  ruined  reservoirs,  which  El-Bekri 
calls  '  the  cisterns  of  the  demons,'  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  southern  slopes.  At  the  present  day  they  are  nearly 
filled  up  with  earth  and  the  accumulated  deposit  of 
many  centuries.  A  settlement  of  Arabs  is  located  within 
them.  This  work  may  be  assigned  to  Carthaginian 
times,  although  partly  reconstructed  at  a  later  period, 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  aqueduct  that  brought 
the  waters  of  Zaghouan  and  Djougar  to  Carthage  and 
Tunis.  And  below  the  citadel  hill  is  another  range  of 
great  reservoirs,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
smaller  cisterns,  still  used  by  the  peasantry.  This  is  a 
work  of  the  Romans,  built  for  the  storage  of  rain-water. 

For   any    indications    of  monumental    grandeur   one 
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may  look  in  vain.  The  wealth  of  marble*  and  porphyry 
— the  glory  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later  Carthage 
— has  long  since  disappeared,  crumbled  to  dust,  removed 
to  enrich  the  palaces  and  mosques  of  North  Africa,  or 
transported  across  the  Mediterranean  to  embellish  the 
edifices  of  Spain  and   Italy. 

The  piteous  interest  attached  to  this  old-world  metro- 
polis is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  a  study  of 
the  patient  investigations  of  numerous  explorers  during 
the  present  century.  The  subject  is  perhaps  one  for 
the  consideration  of  the  antiquary  and  the  historian 
rather  than  for  the  general  traveller,  but  we  may  note 
with  gratitude  the  diligent  and  successful  researches  of 
Beule  and  Davis,  and  the  investigations,  amongst  many 
others,  of  Falbe  and  Sainte- Marie.  To  the  pages  of 
these  authors  we  commend  inquiring  readers  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  topography  and  antiquities  of 
Carthage ;  and  for  a  history  of  the  great  Punic  city,  its 
rise  and  development,  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith's  Carthage 
and  the  Carthaginians  should  be  read  by  every  one 
contemplating  an  excursion  to  this  old-world  site. 

*  '  Marble  at  Carthage  is  so  abundant,'  says  El-Bekri,  the  Arab  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  '  that  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  to 
assemble  to  carry  away  the  blocks  they  could  not  accomplish  the  task.' 
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TUNIS   TO    ZAGHOUAN    AND    OUDENA. 

November  2nd  and  T,rd,  1885. 

VIEW    OF    TUNIS — THE    BAB-EL-ALOUA — SALT    MARSH THE  MOHAMMEDIA 

THE  AQUEDUCT RECENT  DESTRUCTION — THE  TOWN  OF  ZAGHOUAN 

THE    TRIUMPHAL    ARCH — THE  SPRING — THE    TEMPLE — ^A  WEDDING 

CEREMONY A   DONKEY  STOLEN — BEDOUINS THE   RUINS   OK    UTHINA 

FINE  POSITION RETURN    TO    TUNIS. 

'HE  distance  from  Tunis  to  Zaghouan  is  said 
to  be  forty  English  miles.  It  is  probably 
not  more  than  thirty-two  miles,  or  fifty  kilo- 
metres, for  the  four  horses  that  drew  our  landau  in 
the  morning  of  November  2nd  accomplished  the  dis- 
tance in  a  little  over  four  hours.  Passing  the  Bab- 
el-Aloua,  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  Arab  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
route  traverses  some  olive  plantations  which  abound 
on  this  side.  Looking  from  the  higher  ground,  which 
we  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent,  a  magnificent  view 
of  Tunis  and  its  background  of  mountains  is  obtained, 
while  the  near  distance  is  made  picturesque  by  the 
pleasing  outline  of  the  Bab-el- Falla,  out  of  which  shoots 
up  erect  a  stately  palm-tree.  The  track  now  enters 
an  extensive  salt  marsh,  formerly  a  lake,  and  which 
an  enterprising  speculator  endeavoured  some  years  ago 
to  fill  up  and  reclaim.  But  the  salt  water  always  rises, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  time  of  year,  and  the 
scheme  was  given  up  as  impracticable.    Three  kilometres 
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further  brought  us  to  the  vast  ruined  palace  (mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter)  erected  some  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  Ahmed  Bey  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
and  called  after  him  the  Mohammedia.  It  is  a  curious 
custom  that  forbids  one  ruler  to  occupy  the  house  of  his 
predecessor,  a  custom  that  by  its  extravagance  has  con- 
tributed as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Regency.  The  palace  with  its  outbuildings,  covering 
many  acres,  has  been  dismantled  and  abandoned.  The 
gardens,  planted  with  groves  of  orange  and  fig-trees,  and 
once  gay  with  the  bright  colouring  of  tropical  vegetation, 
is  now  a  wilderness — the  home  of  the  jackal,  or  a  rough 
shelter  for  a  few  Bedouin  families.  The  country  beyond 
this  is  a  dreary  waste,  once  a  region  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  but  now  desolate  and  uninhabited.  Through 
the  centre  of  it  marches  in  stately  grandeur  the  long 
line  of  piers  and  arches  that  in  Roman  times  brought 
the  abundant  waters  of  Zaghouan  and  Djougar  to  the 
cities  of  Carthage  and  Tunis,  fertilising  in  its  course, 
by  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  a  tract  of  country 
embracing  several  hundred  square  miles. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  monument  ever  erected  by  these 
old  Romans  that  is  stamped  in  a  higher  degree  with 
the  impress  of  Imperial  will,  or  that  exemplifies  so 
strongly  the  force  of  the  Roman  character,  as  this  so- 
called  aqueduct  of  Carthage.  We  know  it  was  a  work 
of  necessity,  that  it  was  conceived  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Africa,  a.d.  123, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  finally 
completed  till  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  seventy 
years  later.  Through  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  was 
subterranean,  but  where  it  passed  over  this  plain  of  the 
Oued  Melian,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  plain  of  the  Oued 
Medjerda  and  other  depressed  surfaces,  it  was  carried  on 
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2l  series  of  arches,  varying  in  height  with  the  fall  of  the 
ground.  '  The  waters  flow  to  Carthage,'  says  El-Bekri, 
'  on  ranges  of  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
reaching  even  to  the  clouds.'  The  statement  seems 
exaggerated  when  speaking  of  that  portion  of  the  aque- 
duct we  are  now  following,  which  does  not  exceed  seventy 
feet  in  height ;  but  a  little  further  on,  where  it  crossed 
the  Oued  Melian,  the  ancient  Catada,  there  was  a  series 
of  magnificent  piers  and  arches,  rising  more  than  120 
feet  above  the  river.  These  were  standing  a  few  years 
ago  in  all  their  grandeur,  useless,  it  is  true,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  water,  but  a  fitting  monument  of  a 
great  people  and  a  dignified  memorial  of  a  beneficent 
work.  As  an  apology  for  its  wanton  destruction  by  a 
French  engineer  attached  to  the  Government  of  the 
Bey,  we  are  told  that  a  new  bridge  was  required  at  this 
spot,  that  the  ancient  work  obstructed  the  flow  of  the 
river,  and  its  materials  were  of  use  for  the  purposes  of 
reconstruction.  Not  only  here,  but  in  the  Medjerda 
valley  also,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Tunisian  railway, 
there  is  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  disregard  for  this 
ancient  monument.  In  the  latter  case  a  long  line  of  piers 
and  arches  has  been  broken  near  the  centre  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  line  of  rails.  A  slight  deviation  in  both 
cases  would  have  prevented  these  acts  of  Vandalism. 
The  construction  of  the  aqueduct  varies  in  different  parts 
of  its  course.  In  the  plain  of  the  Melian,  where  quarries 
were  not  far  distant,  it  is  beautifully  constructed  with 
magnificent  blocks  of  limestone,  each  being  two  feet  in 
height ;  but  in  the  Medjerda  valley,  far  removed  from 
any  stone  quarries,  the  soil  of  the  plain  mixed  with  lime 
forms  the  material  with  which  the  piers  and  the  super- 
structure are  built.  The  method  employed  here  was 
that  of  building  in  sections,   after  the  manner  of  modern 
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concrete  construction,  known  to  the  Romans,  who  learnt 
this  system  from  their  predecessors,  the  Carthaginians. 
In  the  view  of  the  aqueduct  here  given  these  sections, 
three  feet  eight  inches  high,  are  clearly  shown,  as  well  as 
the  thick  layer  of  mortar  between  each  section,  and  the 
ends  of  the  slight  framework  of  olive-wood  for  stiffening 
the  fabric  at  intervals.  The  channel  or  duct  that  con- 
veyed the  water  was  three  feet  wide  and  about  six  feet 
high,  vaulted  over,  and  with  openings  at  intervals  for 
ventilation  and  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  Oued  Melian  we  reached 
Magaran,  a  post-house  on  the  line  of  the  aqueduct. 
Here  the  ducts  from  the  course  at  Zaghouan,  as  well  as 
from  that  at  Djougar,  some  twenty  miles  distant,  meet, 
the  two  waters  flowing  thence  to  Tunis  in  one  conduit. 
The  extension  of  the  modern  aqueduct  follows  the  line 
of  the  original  work,  iron  pipes  underground  being 
substituted  for  the  original  channels."^'" 

We  now  approached  the  little  town  of  Zaghouan, 
situated  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  embosomed  in  gardens  of 
orange  and  fig-trees,  a  wilderness  of  cactus,  myrtle,  rose, 

*  'The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  sixty-one  Roman  miles, 
and  it  was  estimated  to  have  conveyed  upwards  of  7,000,000  gallons 
of  water  a-day,  or  eighty-one  gallons  per  second,  for  the  supply  of 
Carthage  and  the  intermediate  country.  M.  Collin,  a  French  engineer, 
planned  and  executed  the  modern  water  supply  at  Tunis.  The  portions 
of  this  original  aqueduct  that  ran  underground  were  comparatively  unim- 
paired by  time,  and  served,  with  a  little  repair,  for  the  modern  work. 
Where  the  old  aqueduct  passed  high  over  the  surface  of  the  country 
iron  pipes  and  syphons  have  been  substituted.  The  contract  price 
was  7,800,000  fr.,  but  the  work  certainly  cost  the  late  Bey  nearly 
13,000,000  fr.,  and,  useful  as  it  certainly  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  commencement  of  his  financial  difficulties.' — Sir  R.  L.  Playfair, 
Footsteps  of  Bruce. 
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laurel,  and  arbutus,  while  here  and  there,  standing  erect 
in  this  luxuriant  undergrowth,  a  tall  palm  lifts  its  head 
into  the  clear  sky.  The  air  is  sweet  with  wild  thyme 
and  violet  lilies.  Hawks  disport  themselves  in  mid  air, 
the  eagles  soar  aloft,  lizards  lie  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  crested  larks  innumerable  flitter  across  the  track. 
The  town  itself  has  no  attractions — narrow,  irresfular 
streets,  unpaved  and  ill  cleansed,  and  houses  that 
betoken  an  impoverished  community.  And  yet  the 
trade  carried  on  here  must  be  considerable,  for  it  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Regency  where  the  knitted  chachias, 
the  national  head-gear,  are  dyed.  The  properties  of  the 
water  here  appear  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  dyeing. 

A  triumphal  arch,  of  no  special  merit,  still  forms  the 
principal  entry  to  the  town.  Whatever  public  monu- 
ments may  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  the  stones  reused  in  the 
building  of  the  more  modern  Arab  town. 

We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  the  waterworks  at  Zaghouan  ;  but  knowing  him  to  be 
absent,  and  his  house  being  at  some  distance,  we  sought 
accommodation  in  a  half-ruined  dwelling  belonging  to  a 
Frenchman,  who  combined  the  business  of  inn-keeping 
in  a  very  moderate  way  with  that  of  baking  bread  for  the 
few  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town.  The  place  had  some 
pretensions,  having  originally  formed  the  harem,  or 
women's  apartment,  of  a  large  Arab  house.  The  walls 
of  the  principal  chamber  were  covered  with  Moorish  tile- 
work  and  the  ceiling  trabeated.  With  this  exception  all 
else  was  dilapidated.  The  cooking,  such  as  it  was,  had 
to  be  done  in  the  open  courtyard.  A  shed  answered  for 
the  bakery,  and  a  small  loft,  scarcely  weathertight,  with 
ill-fitting  door  and  window,  served  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
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ment  for  ourselves  and  M.  Carbonaro,  junior,  of  the 
British  Consulate  at  Tunis,  who  accompanied  us  on  this 
excursion. 

The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  Zaghouan  was  spent 
in  an  excursion,  two  and  a  half  kilometres  distant,  to  the 
famous  spring  which,  issuing  from  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  supplied  water  to  Carthage,  as  it  still  does  to 
Tunis.  Here  are  the  ornate  remains  of  a  temple  in  the 
centre  of  the  arc  of  a  semicircular  colonnade.  The  area 
in  front,  ninety-four  feet  wide  and  eighty-six  feet  long, 
was  paved  with  large  fiat  stones.  The  spring  flowed  under 
this  area,  passing  into  a  basin  shaped  like  a  double 
horseshoe,  to  which  there  was  access  by  a  flight  of  steps 
at  either  end.  Here  commenced  the  conduits  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  aqueduct  and  the  branch  channels 
for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  town  and  the  irrigation  of 
the  land. 

A  wedding  ceremony  enlivened  the  evening  of 
our  sojourn  in  this  dreary  village.  A  procession  of 
some  dozen  women  bearing  torches  and  accompanied 
by  a  posse  of  children,  mostly  relatives  of  the  bride, 
were  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom 
to  congratulate  (or  condole  with)  him  on  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  As  they  passed  through  the 
streets  they  uttered  the  most  plaintive  wailings,  which 
did  not  cease  on  their  entering  the  door.  We  were 
told  that  their  lamentations  (or  expressions  of  joy) 
would  be  continued  throughout  the  night — a  statement 
the  truth  of  which  our  curiosity  was  not  sufficiently 
eager  to  verify. 

Strolling  out  early  the  following  morning  we  found 
some  little  excitement  had  been  created  by  the  arrest 
of  an  Arab  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  neighbour's 
donkey.       Incidents  of   this    kind    become    a   source   of 
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amusement  to  these  usually  quiescent  people,  shouting, 
screaming,  gesticulating,  and  doing  everything  that 
could  be  done  to  make  matters  worse,  if  not  for 
the  reputed  owner,  at  least  for  the  unfortunate  ass, 
whose  bridle  was  jerked  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other.  All  this  was  going  on  in  a  steep  street  almost 
too  narrow  to  turn  round  in.  A  few  old  men  of  the 
place  were  giving  gratuitous  advice,  and  perhaps  would 
have  continued  to  give  it  to  the  present  time  if  the 
town  policeman  had  not  arrived,  and  led  the  thief 
away  to  the  common  prison.  And  what  a  prison  !  A 
closed  cell  or  stall  in  the  stable  where  our  horses 
were  sheltered  !  A  rough  padlock  secured  the  door, 
and  a  square  hole  in  the  panel  enabled  passers-by  to 
exchange  greetings  or  maledictions  with  the  unfortunate 
occupant. 

From  Zaghouan  there  is  a  carriage-road  southward 
to  Kairouan  by  way  of  Djougar.  The  preferable 
mode  of  reaching  Kairouan  is  by  way  of  Sousa. 
(See  Chap.    XVII.) 

At  8  a.m.  we  started  for  the  ruins  of  Oudena,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-four  kilometres  in  a  northerly 
direction.  This  is  a  pleasant  drive  through  a  beautiful 
undulating  country,  covered  with  olive-groves,  and  pre- 
senting charming  views  of  mountain  scenery.  The 
population  of  this  region  is  purely  nomadic.  There  are 
no  indications  of  any  settlements.  We  met  a  body  of 
these  nomads,  consisting  of  two  men  and  twenty-four 
women  of  various  ages,  all  on  foot,  and  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  baggage-camels  and  donkeys.  The  women, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  were  well  dressed,  with  a 
profusion  of  silver  jewelry  and  '  charms  '  round  their 
necks  or  on  their  arms.  Their  faces,  as  customary  with 
Bedouins,   were  uncovered,    and  after  a  litde  parleying 
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through  our  friendly  interpreter,  M.  Carbonaro,  they 
came  close  to  the  carriage  that  we  might  examine  their 
gaudy  decorations.'"' 

At  1 1  a.m.  we  neared  the  upland  on  which  the  ruins 
of  Oudena,  the  ancient  Uthina,  were  clearly  visible ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  either  tree  or  shrub  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  sun's  rays,  we  improvised  our  breakfast- 
table  under  the  shadow  of  the  carriage.  Then  ascending 
the  hill  on  foot  for  about  a  mile,  the  remains  of  this  great 
town,  covering  several  hills,  were  spread  before  us. 
Here  can  be  traced  the  walls  of  temples,  basilicas,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  ruined  theatre,  the  stone 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre  lying  in  the  hollow  between 
two  hills,  the  broken  aqueduct,  huge  cisterns  covering 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  long  lines  of  walls  and 
towering  masses  of  rubble,  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  city  of  Uthina  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans.  All  has  been  neglected  and  long  since 
overthrown.  The  jackal  glides  stealthily  amongst  the 
fallen  masonry,  and  some  half-dozen  Bedouin  families 
find  shelter  in  the  cisterns  and  the  overthrown  theatre. 
There  is  no  finer  position  for  a  city  in  all  Tunisia. 

Regaining  the  carriage,  which  we  had  sent  on  to  the 
ruined  bridge  over  the  Oued  Melian  that  skirted  the 
ancient  city,  we  soon  reached  the  Mohammedia  we  had 
passed  the  previous  day,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
arrived  in  Tunis. 

*  Although  classed  as  nomads,  these  Bedouins  have  certain  settle- 
ments called  '  Douars,'  which  are  nothing  more  than  '  a  number  of  tents, 
whose  inhabitants  are  generally  subject  to  the  oldest  and  richest 
Bedouins.  Several  "  Douars,"  sometimes  many  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  form  a  Ferka  (section),  which  is  governed  by  a  Sheik.  Every 
Bedouin  tribe,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  has,  according  to  its 
size,  several  Ferkas,  which  together  are  subject  to  a  common  head — the 
Caid.' — Hesse  Wartegg,  Tunis,  p.  245. 
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TUNIS    TO    BOU-CHATER. 

iVovember  6th,  1885. 

OUR    JOURNEY   CURTAILED    BY   BAD  WEATHER SEBBALA THE    WAYWARD 

MEDJERDA REGULUS    AND    THE    SERPENT UNCERTAINTY    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   PURSUITS THE    LONE    LAND  LOST    IN    THE    MARSH  — 

UTICA     THE     ELDER    SISTER     OF     CARTHAGE  —  THE    CISTERNS THE 

FARM A    KIND     RECEPTION  —  UTICA     PAST     AND     PRESENT FINE 

WEATHER    AGAIN  —  RETURN    TO    TUNIS. 

NCESSANT  rain  the  previous  night  augured 
ill  for  an  excursion  to  Bou-Chater  ;  and  when 
the  carriage,  with  six  small  horses,  was  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel  at  7  a.m.,  another  downpour  caused  us 
to  hesitate  about  undertaking  the  journey.  We  had 
intended,  after  visiting  the  site  of  Utica,  to  proceed  to 
Porto  Farina,  on  the  north-east  coast,  where  Sir  R.  L. 
Playfair  (who  was  making  a  consular  tour  in  that  dis- 
trict) had  kindly  undertaken  to  convey  us  in  the  gun- 
boat placed  at  his  disposal  as  far  as  Bizerta.  After 
making  a  circuit  of  the  remarkable  lake  there,  we  pro- 
posed to  return  to  Tunis  by  way  of  the  Arab  town  of 
Mater.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  and  the 
terrible  state  of  the  roads  we  started  soon  after  8  a.m., 
and  skirting  the  walls  of  the  Bardo  outside  the  town,  soon 
entered  an  extensive  olive  wood  several  miles  in  length. 
At  10  a.m.  we  passed  on  the  left  a  small  stone -built 
fountain,  embellished  with  shafts  and  capitals  from  some 
Roman  edifice,  and  with  a  rest-house  attached  to  it,  as  is 
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usual  in  the  Regency.  Leaving  the  oHve  plantations  we 
entered  upon  a  tract  of  open  country,  and  at  1 1  a.m. 
halted  at  a  charming  spot  known  as  Sebbala  (the 
Fountain).  This  is  an  Arab  construction  in  the  form  of 
a  loggia  with  four  arches,  the  shafts  and  capitals  being  of 
white  marble.  A  great  drinking-trough  stands  in  front 
of  it,  and  behind,  at  either  end,  is  a  small  cafe  and  a 
shop.  Clusters  of  cypresses,  hedges  of  prickly  pear  and 
arbutus,  -and  a  tangle  of  luxurious  evergreen,  give  a 
colouring  to  this  pretty  spot  that,  on  our  return  in  the 
bright  sunshine  the  following  day,  was  a  welcome  change 
from  the  marshy  and  scrub-covered  plains  of  the  country 
beyond.  A  gathering  of  some  twenty  Arabs,  drinking 
coffee  or  playing  cards,  prevented  by  the  rain  from  con- 
tinuing their  outdoor  employment,  enlivened  the  scene  ; 
while  camels  and  donkeys  were  wending  their  way  here, 
either  for  shelter  or  refreshment.  In  another  hour  and 
a  half,  after  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  we  approached  the 
banks  of  the  Oued  Medjerda,  spanned  at  this  point  by  a 
modern  bridge  of  seven  arches,  and  at  the  foot  of  whicii 
is  a  small  rest-house. 

This  stream,  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of 
Tunisia,  is  associated  with  numerous  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  is  linked  with 
many  of  the  myths  and  fables  that  have  been  interwoven 
in  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  story 
of  Regulus  and  his  affrighted  soldiers,  striving  in  vain 
against  the  monstrous  serpent  that  haunted  the  banks  of 
this  river  Bagradas,  is  an  old-world  legend  not  difficult 
of  explanation  by  the  modern  traveller.  Stretching 
serpent-like  along  the  plain  that  extends  from  the 
Numidian  mountains  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Tunisia, 
never  visible  till  you  reach  the  verge  of  its  steep  banks, 
winding  and  twisting  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  explained 
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by  a  study  of  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  no  wonder 
that  this  stream,  one  day  a  dry  bed,  the  next  a  rushing 
torrent  of  water,  rendered  yellow  by  sandy  mud,  became 
the  seat  of  a  superstition,  till  at  last  it  assumed  a  living  form. 
Scarcely  300  miles  in. its  entire  length,  and  not  more  than 
100  yards  wide  at  the  point  where  we  were  now  crossing,  it 
is  of  no  value  for  purposes  of  navigation.  It  has  many 
tributaries,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  mountain 
streams  dried  up  in  the  summer  months.  The  eccen- 
tricities of  this  river  have  been  a  puzzle  to  geographers. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  some  few  miles  north  of  Carthage. 
Four  times  since  that  period  it  has  shifted  its  outlet,  and 
now  at  the  present  day  it  debouches  sluggishly  close  to 
Porto  Farina,  many  miles  northward.* 

The  uncertainty  attending  agricultural  pursuits  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  wayward  river  can  be  illustrated  by 
what  happened  recently  to  a  merchant  of  Tunis,  who  had 
purchased  the  olive  crop  near  a  small  town  lying  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Medjerda  valley.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  visit,  previous  to  gathering  the  fruit,  the  rainy  season 
had  set  in  ;  the  waters  rose  and  gradually  submerged 
the  trees,  while  the  unfortunate  owner,  looking  on,  was 
unable  to  stir  for  a  whole  fortnight  on  account  of  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  country. 

The  flat  region  we  now  traversed  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea.  So  marked  are  the  confines  of  the 
Mediterranean  here,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  ancient  coast  line.  The  forlorn  aspect  of  any 
low-lying  land,  once  covered  by  water,  is  here  intensified 

*  For  full  information  respecting  the  geography  of  the  Medjerda 
valley  the  reader  should  consult  the  work  entitled  Exploration 
scientifique  de  la  Tunisie^  par  Charles  Tissot.  Tome  I.  Geographic. 
Paris,  1884.     4to. 
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by  the  absence  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  compass.  It  might  well  be  called  the  Lone 
Land.  It  happened  that  on  the  previous  day  the  wife 
of  the  farm-bailiff  we  were  about  to  visit  a  few  miles 
further  on  was  journeying  over  this  marsh  from  Tunis, 
with  her  little  children  and  an  Arab  guide.  She  had 
come  direct  from  the  South  of  France,  and  had,  probably, 
associated  her  new  home  in  North  Africa  with  tropical 
vegetation  and  welcome  shade.  The  track  was  obscured, 
mud  and  slimy  grass  clogged  the  horses'  feet,  and  the 
little  party  was  unable  to  proceed.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  anxious  husband,  accompanied  by  his  labourers, 
scoured  the  damp  marsh,  lantern  in  hand  ;  and,  before 
the  morning  broke,  succeeded  in  finding  his  family,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 

At  2.30  we  crossed  a  tributary  of  the  Medjerda, 
spanned  by  a  modern  bridge.  So  accustomed  are  the 
natives  here  to  fording  the  streams  that  our  driver  took 
no  notice  of  the  bridge,  but  dashed  through  the  river,  in 
which,  fortunately,  there  was  but  little  water.  A  gradual 
ascent  of  about  five  kilometres  brought  us  to  a  group  of 
farm  buildings  clustered  round  some  Roman  cisterns,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  several  low  hills.  This  is  Bou-Chater, 
the  site  of  Utica,  one  of  the  oldest-known  cities  of  the 
world,  and  commonly  called  the  elder  sister  of  Carthage 
of  the  Phoenicians.'" 

Through   the  kindness  of  the   resident-bailiff  at  this 

*  'Founded  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Utica  may 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  colonies  that  the  Phoenicians  from  Tyre 
established  on  the  African  coast.  It  preserved  its  independence  during 
the  rise  of  Carthage.  After  the  first  Punic  war  it  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Carthage,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  part  in  an  insurrection 
against  its  younger  sister.  The  territory  was  ravaged  at  a  later  period, 
and  the  city  besieged  by  Scipio  during  the  second  Punic  war  by  land 
and  sea.     It  submitted  to  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
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farm  (which  consists  of  many  thousands  of  acres  leased 
to  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  French  capitalist),  we 
obtained  a  comfortable  lodging  for  the  night,  and,  having 
brought  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  we  were  better  off 
than  the  misty  atmosphere  and  terrible  state  of  the  roads 
led  us  to  hope.  The  rain  ceased  at  sunset,  and  the 
prospects  of  fair  weather  on  the  morrow  were  en- 
couraging. Any  attempt  to  continue  the  journey  to 
Porto  Farina  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  track  beyond 
Bou-Chater  was  quite  impassable.  An  early  visit  to  the 
great  cisterns — two  of  which  have  been  repaired  and 
converted  into  magnificent  farm  stables,  each  1 20  feet 
long  and  19  feet  wide — and  a  survey  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  from  the  higher  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  the  citadel,  occupied  three  or  four  hours  of  the 
following  morning.  The  city  was  built  on  a  promontory, 
and  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  great  strength  and 
solidity.  It  contained  a  large  harbour  for  war  vessels, 
with  a  palace  for  the  Admiral  or  Governor  in  the  centre, 
a  citadel,  an  amphitheatre,  numerous  temples,  and  an 
immense  arsenal.  '  The  adjacent  country,'  says  Caesar, 
in  his  Commentaries,  '  is  of  great  fertility.  The  trees 
supply  plenty  of  timber.  The  fields  are  covered  with 
corn,  and  there  is  water  in  abundance.'  What  a  mighty 
change!  No  longer  a  promontory,  for  the  sea  has 
receded  some  six  or  seven  miles.  No  wall  of  defence 
that  took  Scipio  and  his  gallant  soldiers  four  whole  years 
before   they  succeeded   in   scaling  it,   but   long  lines   of 

Punic  war,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  became  the  metropohs 
of  Africa  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul.  Cato  resisted 
JuHus  Caesar  here,  and,  fortune  favouring  his  great  rival,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  within  the  walls.  On  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage  Utica  lost 
its  position.  It  afterwards  became  a  great  centre  of  Christianity,  but 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century.'— V.  Gu^rin, 
Voyage,  tom.  ii.  11. 
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earthen  mounds  and  half-buried  masonry.  No  war 
harbour,  but  tufts  of  reeds  with  masses  of  walHng  peeping 
out  here  and  there  to  mark  the  quays,  that  once  were 
above  the  water  Hne.  No  palatial  edifice  on  an  island  in 
the  centre,  but  a  confused  heap  of  rubble,  two  pillars 
alone  standing  up  erect  in  defiance  of  wind  and  weather 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  No  citadel,  but  two  whitened 
koubbas  of  saintly  Mohammedans  to  mark  the  highest 
ground.  No  amphitheatre,  but  a  great  hollow  of  shapely 
form  between  two  hills,  with  an  arena  of  green  turf  and 
banks  of  seats  clothed  with  herbage.  No  temples  or 
public  monuments,  but  fragments  of  marble,  frusta  of 
shafts,  and  great  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  plough 
passes  ruthlessly  over  these  green  hills  and  marshy 
lands,  literally  turning  up  marble — the  marble  of  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  Roman  Utica.  The  older  city 
of  the  Phoenicians,  awaiting  the  spade  of  the  explorer, 
lies  below.* 

We  left  Bou-Chater  at  midday  in  bright  sunshine, 
with  pleasant  thoughts  of  an  agreeable  visit  and  of  much 
kindness  shown  us  by  the  manager  of  the  farm.  Notwith- 
standing the  wretched  condition  of  the  track  after  heavy 
rain,  we  were  back  again  in  Tunis,  after  six  hours"  quick 
locomotion. 

*  The  principal  works  relating  to  Utica  and  the  river  Medjerda  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  of  Daux,  d'Herisson,  and  Tissot,  in  The 
Bibliography. 
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TUNIS    TO    SOUSSA. 
November  %th  and  gth. 

OUR    START  —  OUR   CONVEYANCE STATE   OF   THE    '  ROADS  '  —  HAMMAM- 

EL-LIF — SOLIMAN    IN    THE   DISTANCE  —  GROUMBELIA — TOURKI  —  BIR- 

EL-BOUITA  —  A   TUNISIAN    FONDOUK KASR-EL-MENARA  —  SEBKHA- 

DJIRIBA  —  HERGLAH  —  SEBKHA-HALK-EL-MENZEL —  TRAVELLING  WITH 
A  LANTERN — APHRODISIUM — MIRAGES. 

'HE  journey  from  Tunis  to  Soussa  is  usually 
performed  by  sea,  the  steamer  leaving  the 
former  place  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day, 
and  reaching  its  destination  the  following  morning. 
The  journey  by  land,  which  we  accomplished  in  two 
days,  affords  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  considerable 
stretch  of  country,  and  charming  views  of  the  whole 
coast  line.  Leaving  our  luggage  at  the  hotel,  and 
taking  handbags,  wrappers,  waterproof  sheeting,  and 
provisions,  we  started  early  on  the  morning  of  November 
the  8th  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  small  horses.  The 
hackney-carriages  of  Tunisia  are  not  remarkable  for 
elegance  or  comfort.  A  kind  of  low  glass  case,  furnished 
with  two  small  windows,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  rough, 
double-seated  vehicle,  thus  forming  a  closed  conveyance, 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  an  open  one  without 
entirely  removing  the  superposed  glass  box.  Nor,  when 
both  windows  are  shut,  is  it  possible  to  alight  except 
with    assistance    from    without,    as    the    windows    and 
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doors,  being  in  separate  pieces,  do  not  open  together ; 
and  the  former,  whether  open  or  closed,  are  fastened 
from  the  outside. 

The  rain,  which  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  previous 
night,  had  rendered  the  roads  in  some  parts  barely- 
passable.  We  use  the  word  road,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  term.  In  point  of 
fact  there  are  not,  throughout  the  whole  of  Tunisia,  any 
roads  at  all  as  we  in  Europe  understand  them,  but  simply 
tracks,  such  as  have  been  used  by  the  natives  from  time 
immemorial  with  their  droves  of  camels,  mules,  and 
cattle  ;  following  in  most  instances  the  more  permanent 
roads  that  were  formed  by  the  Romans  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country.  From  Tunis  to  Hammam- 
el-Lif  a  road  is  in  course  of  construction,  but  was  not  in 
a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be  serviceable,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  open  fields  on  either  side, 
making  progress  somewhat  tedious. 

In  a  bracing  air,  tempered  by  the  bright  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  we  drove  through  the  Bab-el- Djezirah,  and, 
leaving  the  modern  racecourse  on  our  left,  passed,  after 
an  hour's  drive,  a  well-designed  fountain  with  two  marble 
shafts,  and  forming  a  loggia  in  front  of  a  rest-house. 
For  about  three  miles  the  track  continued  over  an  olive- 
covered  plain,  our  little  horses  dragging  their  load 
wearily  at  foot  pace  through  the  mud  and  slush  that 
reached  almost  up  to  the  boxes  of  the  wheels  ;  the  range 
of  hills,  on  a  spur  of  which  Hammam-el-Lif  is  situated, 
towering  up  in  front  of  us,  and  appearing  to  bar  our 
passage. 

Crossing  the  Oued  Melian  over  a  recently  con- 
structed bridge,  we  entered  a  track  of  country  in  better 
cultivation,  dotted  with  plantations  of  olive  and  cactus, 
and    an    occasional    palm-tree    with    wells   at    frequent 
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intervals.  On  rounding  the  hill  close  to  the  seashore 
we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  main  street  of 
Hammam-el-Lif,  the  ancient  Mascula.  As  its  name 
indicates,  this  is  a  bathing-place,  with  warm  springs 
issuing  from  the  hills,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort 
both  for  health  and  pleasure.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  village,  for  it  consists  of  a  royal  palace  and  a  few  bath- 
houses, almost  deserted  during  the  winter  months. 
Both  palace  and  houses  are  built  of  rubble,  whitewashed, 
and  are  altogether  unattractive  and  devoid  of  any  archi- 
tectural pretensions.  The  situation,  however,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  is  very  beautiful,  com- 
manding an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  entire  sweep  of 
the  seashore — Rades,  Gouletta,  the  hill  of  Carthage, 
and  the  bold  headland  of  Sidi-Bou-Said.  Pushing 
on  at  once,  we  soon  entered  a  vast  marsh,  covering  the 
space  intervening  between  the  hills  and  the  sea ;  here 
commences  the  celebrated  Enfida  estate,  the  disputed 
ownership  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  brought  about 
the  French  Protectorate.  It  is  bounded  by  the  towns  of 
Hammamet,  Zaghouan,  Kairouan,  and  Soussa,  having  an 
area  of  about  250,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  not  less 
than  7000  inhabitants.  The  entire  property  was  sold  to 
the  SocUtS  Franco- A fricaine  in  1879,  by  Kheir-ed-din, 
Prime  Minister  of  Tunis,  and  is  still  in  their  possession. 
The  marsh  was  in  parts  parcelled  out  with  stakes  and 
wire  fencings,  as  if  for  enclosure,  but  no  trace  of  a  road 
or  track  was  anywhere  discernible  to  the  eye  of  the 
uninitiated.  Over  this  swamp  we  toiled  for  a  full  hour, 
and  after  passing,  on  the  right,  a  large,  square  drinking- 
fountain,  with  running  water  brought  down  from  the 
hills,  and  further  on  to  the  left,  a  dome-shaped  well,  we 
at  last  reached  firmer  ground,  and  were  once  more 
within  sight    of  olive-groves  and   other   signs  of  culti- 
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vation.  Soon,  on  our  left,  gleaming  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  stood  out  the  whitened  walls  of  the  Arab  town 
of  Soliman,  its  minarets  and  snow-white  cupolas  outlined 
sharp  and  clear,  and  framed  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
receding  hills.  A  short  distance  further  brought  us  to  a 
small  dilapidated  well  on  the  left,  with  a  ruined  building 
behind  it.  At  a  quarter-past  1 2  o'clock  we  reached  the 
most  noted  fountain  of  these  parts,  the  Bir-el-Bey,  near 
which  are  some  Roman  ruins  of  no  great  importance, 
and  gardens  in  fair  cultivation ;  altogether  a  pretty  spot. 
At  half -past  i  p.m.  a  magnificent  olive  -  grove  was 
traversed,  and  the  road,  becoming  drier  and  firmer,  we 
hoped  that  our  difficulties  of  locomotion  were  at  an  end  ; 
but,  alas  !  they  were  soon  to  begin  again,  more  un- 
pleasantly than  before.  Shortly  before  2  p.m.  we 
entered  the  village  of  Groumbelia,  and  here  we  sup- 
posed our  jaded  beasts  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
rest  they  sorely  needed  ;  but  the  driver  appeared  to 
know  better,  for  after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  off  we 
started  again.  Groumbelia  is  a  collection  of  straggling, 
unattractive  huts,  and  is  altogether  a  poor  place.  In 
twenty  minutes  we  reached  Tourki,  a  miserable  village, 
with  a  dilapidated  well  and  gardens  hedged  in  with 
prickly  pears,  and  surrounded  by  olive-groves.  We  now 
observed,  scattered  over  the  fields  to  right  and  left 
of  the  track,  some  thirty  or  more  large  blocks  of  cut 
stone,  remains  of  some  Roman  buildings ;  but  on  ex- 
amination we  failed  to  discover  any  inscriptions,  or  a  clue 
to  the  name  of  the  place.  At  3.15  p.m.  we  crossed 
the  river  Tebournok,  now  dry  and  bridgeless,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  observed,  to  our  right,  at  about  a  mile  from 
the  road  and  on  rising  ground,  the  ruins  of  a  fortress, 
apparently  of  Byzantine  construction,  with  a  koubba 
in  the    middle  of  an  olive-garden.       Here    the  pasture 
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seemed  rich,  and  flocks  were  abundant.  Shortly  before 
4  o'clock  we  passed  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  Oued  Defla, 
close  to  a  picturesque  well  with  a  cluster  of  palm-trees, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  to  our  right,  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  town  on  the  banks  of  another  dry  watercourse. 
In  another  half  hour  we  reached  the  Bir-el-Arbain,  or 
*  Well  of  the  Forty,'  and,  as  the  sun  was  nearing  the 
horizon,  entered  a  vast  forest  of  arbutus,  juniper,  dwarf 
pines,  furze,  and  other  shrubs.  This  is  a  wild  and 
romantic  district.  A  good  ten  miles  had  still  to  be 
accomplished  before  reaching  our  night's  quarters,  and, 
as  our  horses  were  quite  tired  out,  the  prospect  of  being 
benighted  in  this  wilderness  was  not  agreeable.  How- 
ever, our  coachman  urged  on  without  intermission  his 
sturdy  little  animals,  and  at  half-past  6  o'clock,  as  dark- 
ness was  closing  round  us,  we  drove  into  the  fondouk  of 
Bir-el-Bouita.* 

The  scenery  between  Tunis  and  Bir-el-Bouita  is 
nowhere  grand,  but  it  is  diversified — at  times  pic- 
turesque, at  others  exceedingly  wild ;  the  route  was 
animated  by  strings  of  camels,  Arabs  on  mules  and 
donkeys,  carts  loaded  with  merchandise,  and  an  oc- 
casional  carriage  like   our  own  ;   the  air  was  clear  and 


*  V.  Gu^rin,  who,  in  February  i860,  followed  the  same  route,  and 
to  whose  admirable  and  erudite  work  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  district,  was  much  struck  .with  this  wild 
and  lonely  spot.  He  writes  : — '  From  the  roof  of  the  caravansary  I 
gaze  for  a  long  time  on  the  surrounding  scene,  illumined  by  a  magnificent 
moon.  On  one  side,  the  little  town  of  Hammamet,  with  its  gardens  and 
its  gulf;  on  the  other,  a  vast  wood  in  all  its  solitude,  lie  unrolled  before 
me.  The  silence  of  the  night  is  broken  only  by  the  plaintive  cries  of 
the  jackals,  answered  by  the  barking  of  dogs  from  a  neighbouring  douar. 
As  long  as  I  was  in  Tunis,  in  the  European  quarter,  I  had  not,  so  to 
say,  entirely  left  Europe;  here  I  am,  indeed,  in  the  heart  of  Africa.' — 
Voyage,  i.  81. 
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genial,  and  a  good  road  was  alone  wanting  to  render  the 
journey  enjoyable.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
traffic  between  Tunis  and  Soussa,  the  chief  commercial 
towns  in  the  beylik,  it  seems  incredible  that  no  proper 
road  should  exist. 

The  fondouk  at  Bir-el-Bouita,  which,  in  comparison 
with  other  similar  establishments  in  this  country,  is  of  a 
luxurious  description,  struck  us,  notwithstanding,  as  by  no 
means  a  comfortable  lodging.  The  Tunisian  caravansary 
closely  resembles  the  rest-house  of  North  China,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  large  square  court-yard,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  small  apartments  or  cells,  all  opening 
into  it ;  the  former  destined  for  quadrupeds,  the  latter 
for  their  owners.  No  furniture  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  these  wretched  hovels,  nor  is  any  accom- 
modation procurable.  In  the  fondouk  of  Bir-el-Bouita, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  human  habitations,  some  six  or 
eight  in  number,  are  on  an  upper  floor,  and  open  on  to  a 
flat  roof;  they  are  consequently  well  away  from  the 
animals.  Further,  they  are  furnished  with  a  bed-settle 
and  rough  mattress,  a  rickety  table,  and  a  chair  or  two. 
The  Arab  who  had  charge  of  this  establishment  was 
profuse  in  his  attentions,  and  desirous  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  very  limited  means. 
He  brought  us  some  live  charcoal  in  an  earthen  pot, 
an  amphora  filled  with  very  doubtful  water,  and  a  couple 
of  empty  bottles  to  serve  as  candlesticks.  This  done, 
he  left  us  with  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  have 
said  :  What  more  can  the  noble  travellers  possibly 
require  ?  We  cooked  our  modest  supper  from  the 
provisions  we  had  brought  with  us,  regaled  ourselves 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  rolling  ourselves  up  in  our  rugs, 
soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  a  brilliant  sun   awoke  us  to  the 
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pleasant  consciousness  of  another  glorious  day,  and, 
getting  the  horses  out  at  sunrise,  we  were  on  our  way 
again  before  seven — the  air  chilly,  but  clear  and  invigor- 
ating. Our  route  ran  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
seashore,  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings  being  everywhere 
visible  landward.  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  a  Roman 
mausoleum,  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  Kasr-el-Menara,  or 
*  The  Lighthouse.'  Its  situation  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  suggested  to  them, 
no  doubt,  the  idea  that  in  former  days  it  might  have  been 
used  as  a  beacon  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  It  is 
of  circular  form,  about  48  feet  in  diameter,  and  stands  on 
a  square  base  :  the  present  height  may  be  estimated 
at  34  feet.  Altogether,  this  monument  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  tomb  of 
Cecillia  Metella,  near  Rome.  Shaw,  the  traveller,  speaks 
of  three  inscriptions,  or  votive  tablets,  to  be  seen  on 
the  face-work  ;  but  these  have  entirely  disappeared,  as 
well  as  nearly  every  block  of  facing  -  stone  that  the 
Arabs  could  remove  with  the  aid  of  their  miserable 
implements. 

From  the  numerous  Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  monument,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  district 
was  once  thickly  populated.  Here  we  observed  several 
bushes  covered  with  shreds  of  rag,  which  we  had  not 
before  noticed  in  Tunisia,  although  the  custom  is  common 
in  Algeria.*  At  a  quarter-past  8  o'clock  we  crossed 
the  Oued-el-Kenatir,  over  a  modern  bridge  of  two  arches, 
by  the  side  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  Roman 
construction  of  twelve  arches,  showing  how  much  more 
important  the  river  must  have  been  formerly,  and  how 


*  Consult  Mceurs,  Coutumes  et  Institutions  des  Indigenes  de  lAlgerie, 
par  le  Capitaine  Villot.      Constaniine,  187 1. 
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entirely  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Indeed,  not  only  here, 
but  along  the  whole  coast  of  Tunisia,  alterations  of 
surface  during  many  centuries,  changes  in  the  shore- 
line and  the  formation  of  marshlands,  owing  to  long 
neglect  of  the  courses  of  rivers  and  of  mountain  streams, 
have  altered  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
identification  of  ancient  towns  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Another  modern  bridge  of  three  arches 
spanning  the  Oued  Crosha  was  crossed  at  9  a.m.  At 
this  point  the  road  branches  off;  that  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Sidi-Khalifa,  the  ancient  Aphrodisium,  the 
Arab  town  of  Dar-el-Bey  ;  that  to  the  left,  over  a  flat 
marsh  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  shallow  lagoon, 
in  that  of  Sebkha-Djiriba;  both  uniting  again  at  Herglah. 
We  had  instructed  our  driver  to  take  the  former  track, 
because  it  followed  the  old  Roman  road,  and,  although  a 
longer  route,  was  preferable  to  a  journey  over  the  marsh. 
In  this  country  one  cannot  travel  without  reliable  maps. 
What  is  more  important  still,  you  must  rely  upon 
yourself  and  not  trust  to  the  natives,  even  for  ordinary 
information  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  probably  discover  the 
error  when  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  it.  For  more  than 
five  hours  did  we  plod  wearily  over  this  terrible  marsh  ; 
our  courageous  little  horses  moving  at  a  walking  pace, 
and  frequently  coming  to  a  standstill  through  sheer 
inability,  without  the  aid  of  the  driver  and  his  companion, 
to  extricate  the  wheels,  half-spoke  deep,  from  the  tenacious 
mud.  As  for  ourselves,  we  preferred  to  lighten  the  vehicle, 
and,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  proceeded  on 
foot,  dragging  one  leg  after  the  other  wearily  enough, 
and  then  resting  for  a  few  seconds  to  brush  off  the 
clinging  mud  against  the  rough  scrub  that  dotted  the 
marsh  at  short  intervals.     Along  this  portion  of  the  route. 
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frequently  below  the  sea  level,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
of  interest.  About  midway  there  is  a  French  military 
post  (a  rest-house,  we  suppose,  for  benighted  travellers), 
and  further  on  we  passed  a  cheering  object  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  journey — a  dead  donkey,  while 
troops  of  flamingos  were  disporting  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  At  3  p.m.  we  halted  before  a 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
small  Arab  town  of  Herglah  stands.  For  eight  long 
hours  had  our  poor  horses  been  plodding  along 
without  a  moment's  rest,  a  drop  of  water,  or  a 
mouthful  of  food.  The  indomitable  courage  and  en- 
durance of  these  wiry  little  animals  are  marvellous. 
Here,  at  the  well,  women  were  drawing  water,  while 
others  were  going  to  and  fro  with  large  amphoras  grace- 
fully poised  on  their  heads  or  shoulders. 

A  miserable  village  is  Herglah,  altogether  unattrac- 
tive ;  and  yet  to  one  emerging  from  the  desolation  of 
the  marsh  over  which  we  had  just  passed  it  presented 
itself  almost  as  an  oasis.  Although  the  soil  consists  of 
nothing  but  sand,  the  village  is  surrounded  by  olive- 
gardens,  groups  of  cactus  remarkable  for  their  venerable 
appearance,  and  numerous  low  green  bushes,  bearing  a 
small  yellow  fruit,  in  appearance  not  unlike  diminutive 
lemons.  This  is  the  Horrea  Coelia  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  once  a  busy  sea-port.  Here  we  remained  an  hour 
to  rest  our  horses. 

Leaving  Herglah  at  4  o'clock  we  soon  reached,  over 
a  stony  road,  the  banks  of  Sebkah-Halk-el-Menzel, 
another  shallow  lake  ;  and  at  Oued-Kenatir,  further  on, 
we  crossed  a  bridge  approached  on  both  sides  by  a  long 
paved  causeway.  It  was  now  5  o'clock,  and  the  sun 
was  already  sinking  below  the  horizon  ;  we  were  fortun- 
ately on  firmer  ground,  but  still  at  a  considerable  distance 
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from  our  destination.  In  these  latitudes  twilight  is 
unknown,  and  darkness  sets  in  almost  immediately  after 
sundown.  Our  driver  seemed  doubtful  about  the  road, 
or  was  perhaps  anxious  as  to  our  safety,  for  he  caused 
his  attendant  to  alight  and  go  forward  with  a  lantern. 
In  this  manner,  and  with  horses  thoroughly  tired  out, 
we  moved  at  a  walking  pace,  thankful  to  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  Soussa  at  8  p.m. 

We  had  accomplished  a  long  day's  journey  (thirteen 
hours),  as  wearisome  and  tedious  as  it  was  long.  After 
leaving  the  Kasr-el-Menara  we  had  encountered  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  interest,  and  had  to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  marshy  lake 
the  site  and  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Aphrodisium.  The  town,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
remains,  extended  for  nearly  a  mile.  Beautifully  situated 
on  several  low  hills,  and  surrounded  by  olive-woods  and 
gardens  in  high  cultivation,  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Vandal  kings,  and  remained  a  royal  residence  till 
the  armies  of  Belisarius  cleared  the  land  of  this  scourge 
of  North  Africa.  Aphrodisium  is  now  a  confused  mass 
of  stone  and  rubble.  The  palace  is  marked  by  an 
enclosure  constructed  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  ;  its 
triumphal  arches,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  has 
no  special  features,  are  overthrown ;  the  temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  is  scarcely 
traceable ;  weeds  choke  the  stream  that  once  ran  plea- 
santly through  the  town  ;  the  surrounding  woods  and 
gardens  have  disappeared,  and  miles  of  swamp  and 
reeds  hide  the  line  of  the  seashore. 

Possibly  in  the  summer,  when  the  soil  is  dry,  travel- 
ling over  the  Djiriba  marsh  may  be  attended  with  less 
difficulty  and  inconvenience ;  but  as  no  water  is  procurable, 
and  as  it  is  without  shade  or  any  habitation  except  the 
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military  station  already  noted,  it  must  be  an  unpleasant 
track  to  traverse  at  all  seasons* — in  winter,  or  after 
heavy  rains,  it  is  absolutely  dangerous.  The  traveller 
by  road  should  always  take  the  other  track  before 
mentioned. 

*  V.  Guerin,  who,  following  the  same  route  as  we  had  done,  but 
early  in  the  month  of  February,  was  inconvenienced  by  heat  and  gnats. 
Mme.  de  Voisins  speaks  of  the  wonderful  mirages  which  are  frequently 
to  be  observed  on  the  marsh.  She  affirms  that  on  one  occasion, 
while  passing  over  it,  she,  her  servant,  and  her  horse,  were  repeated 
ad  infinitum,  the  three  alone  forming,  as  it  were,  an  interminable 
caravan,  while  on  the  horizon  there  appeared  a  grove  of  palms  and  a 
city.  We  ourselves  can  bear  testimony  to  this  last  illusion.  A  great 
white  city,  on  the  banks  of  a  distant  lake,  was  clearly  outlined  on  the 
horizon. 


ENTRANCE   TO   THE   KASBA,   SUSA. 


CHAPTER    X. 


SOUSSA,   THE   ANCIENT    HADRUMETUM. 

November  \oth  and  wth. 

A     SORRY     PLACE  —  AN      AGREEABLE     RECEPTION  —  ROMAN    SHAFTS  

KOUBBAS — DOORWAYS — ARAB  JEALOUSY  OF  RELIGIOUS  BUILDINGS — 
SOUKS  —  FLIES  —  DRESSES  OF  THE  WOMEN  —  ARAB  MUSIC  —  THE 
MARABOUT  CAFE — THE  '  MARSEILLAISE  ' — ARAB  POLITENESS — STORY- 
TELLING— A    BOUQUET. 

N  spite  of  its  commercial  importance  and  pro- 
portionate wealth,  Soussa,  the  second  town  in 
the  Regency,  is  a  disappointing  place,  offering 
neither  resource  nor  attractions  for  the  traveller.  From 
the  sea,  as  we  had  afterwards  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, its  aspect  is  remarkable,  rising  like  a  whitened 
pyramid  from  above  the  water's  edge,  and  culminating 
as  usual  in  the  walls  of  the  Kasba  and  the  elevated 
watch-tower  of  the  citadel.  Once  within  its  gates  all 
the  charm  is  dispelled.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  crenelated 
wall  common  to  all  Tunisian  cities,  and  entered  through 
several  gates,  some  of  which,  especially  that  giving 
access  to  the  quays,  are  curious  and  characteristic.  Its 
streets,  narrow,  tortuous,  and  ill  kept,  lead  from  an  open 
space  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbour,  where  the 
European  hotel  is  situated,  past  a  mosque  in  no  respect 
remarkable,  up  to  the  Kasba,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
a  painted  gateway  more  curious  than  beautiful.  The 
view  from  the  Kasba  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces 
an  illimitable  sweep  of  land  and  water. 

Our  first  visit  was   to  Captain   Helouis  of  the  staff. 
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for  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  who  received 
us  with  that  urbanity  which  we  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  every  French  officer  with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
throughout  Tunisia,  furnishing  us  with  maps  and  much 
valuable  information  for  our  journey  into  the  interior. 
The  reception  was  the  more  agreeable  as  the  captain 
is  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language.  Having 
determined  upon  pur  future  operations,  as  far  as  anything 
could  be  determined  beforehand  in  a  country  in  which 
travelling  forms  more  or  less  a  chapter  of  accidents,  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  two  spare  days  at  our 
disposal. 

Here,  as  in  Tunis  and  other  towns  of  the  Regency, 
the  angles  of  buildings  are  frequently  formed  with  shafts 
from  some  Roman  temple  or  other  monumental  work. 
We  know  that  the  Romans  had  an  architecture  of  their 
own,  and  adopted  a  style  by  which  their  presence  has 
been  identified  at  some  period  or  other  in  various  parts 
of  the  then  known  world.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Arabs,  who  have  possessed  this  country  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries,  have  not  only  for  a  long  period  evinced 
little  knowledge  of  building  construction,  but  have  shown 
an  utter  disregard  for  beauty  of  form,  and  even  for  fitness, 
in  all  their  later  edifices,  whether  public  or  private. 
Not  unfrequently  one  meets  with  Roman  shafts  reversed, 
the  richly  carved  capital,  whether  of  stone  or  marble, 
forming  a  base  for  some  other  piece  of  purloined 
material,  or  for  a  superstructure  of  stone  and  earth,  put 
together  at  random,  the  ill -constructed  mass  being 
coated  over  with  the   never-failing  whitewash. 

There  is  no  single  building  in  Soussa,  public  or 
private,  of  modern  times,  to  arrest  the  travellers  atten- 
tion. Even  the  Grand  Mosque  may  be  passed  by  without 
the  stranger  knowing  that  it  is  a  mosque.     One  or  two 
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koubbas  are  curious,  and  the  doorways  of  the  larger  houses 
have  frequently  some  merit  of  design.  None  of  these 
can  be  classed  as  modern  works.  The  doorways  of 
Soussa  are,  as  a  rule,  different  in  design  from  those  either 
at  Tunis  or  Sfax,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  during  a 
certain  period  of  Arab  history,  many  centuries  ago,  a 
traditional  treatment  was  observed.  In  the  example  we 
have  given  the  quaint  form  of  the  upper  lintel,  with  its 
rich  carvings  and  the  arched  recesses  over  it,  produces  an 
effect  that  is  far  from  disagreeable.  The  door  of  olive- 
wood  is  painted  red  and  green,  the  colours  of  the  Prophet. 
The  other  devices,  including  the  crescent,  the  star,  and 
the  sword  of  Mahomet,  being  painted  white,  on  either  a 
red  or  green  ground. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  Arabs  guard  their 
sacred  buildings  from  the  profane  touch,  or  even  look, 
of  the  unbeliever,  may  be  illustrated  by  what  happened 
to  us  when  making  a  drawing  of  this  doorway.  It  is 
that  of  a  mausoleum  of  some  marabout,  or  holy  man  ; 
and  through  the  small  grated  windows  on  either  side  of 
the  door  can  be  seen  the  saint's  sarcophagus  surrounded 
by  banners  and  other  paraphernalia.  While  this  sketch 
was  in  progress,  the  shutters  with  which  the  windows 
are  provided  were  suddenly  closed  from  within,  so  that 
our  view  of  the  interior  was  cut  off. 

The  souks,  with  less  display  than  those  of  Tunis, 
are  equally  busy  and  characteristic.  The  costumes  and 
types  which  one  meets  with,  however,  are  less  diver- 
sified, and  the  shops  seem  to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Arabs. 

The  great  pest  of  Soussa  is  the  flies  ;  even  at  this 
cool  season  they  were  very  troublesome ;  what  they 
must  be  in  summer  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  They 
are  only   kept  under  by  constant   whitewashing,  which 
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goes  on  here  even  more  diligently  than  in  the  capital. 
This  also  has  its  drawback  on  account  of  the  glare, 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  ophthalmia  and 
blindness  so  prevalent  here  and  in  other  seaport  towns. 

The  Arab  women  of  Soussa  envelop  themselves  in 
a  black  bernous  of  thin  woollen  material,  which  entirely 
covers  their  heads  as  well  as  their  bodies,  and  gives  them  >% 
the    appearance   of   nuns  ;     their    faces    are,    of    course,  * 
hidden,  although  they  are  able  to  see  through  the  open  \ 
texture  of  their  head-gear.     The  Jewesses,  on  the  other  ' 
hand,    indulge    in    gayer   apparel    here    than    elsewhere,  , 
and  display  the  beauty  qf  both  face  and  form  with  great  . 
freedom.     Their  costurri^  is,  in  fact,  so  remarkable,  that  . 
it  will  not  fail  to  strike  with  astonishment  every  traveller 
who  sees  it  for  the  first  time.* 


*  Rather  than  attempt  a  more  minute  description  of  the  female 
costumes  seen  in  Tunisia,  we  prefer  to  offer  our  readers  the  details 
furnished  by  a  lady,  whose  knowledge  of  such  matters  must  of  necessity 
be  superior  to  our  own.  Mme.  de  Voisins  writes  :  '  The  women  have 
not,  like  those  of  Algeria,  the  wide  Turkish  trousers,  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  but  tights  {un  maillot).  They  do  not  wear  the  white  kdik,  or 
k^ssa^  under  which  the  Moors  in  Algeria  have  something  mysterious  ^nd 
attractive,  but  a  frightful  black  veil,  adjar,  enveloping  their  head,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  which  they  hold  stretched  out  by  extending 
their  arms  horizontally  on  a  level  with  the  waist,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  see  where  they  are  walking,  a  fashion  as  ungraceful  as  it  is 
inconvenient.  Thus  attired,  in  the  streets  they  haA^e  the  appearance  of 
veritable  bundles. 

'The  countrywomen  {femmes  des  tentes)  are  clothed,  like  the 
Bedouins  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  in  a  wide  gown  (sazou)  of 
wool  or  cotton,  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  attached  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  a  bit  of  cord,  a  leather  strap,  or,  unheard-of  luxury !  by  a  silk 
handkerchief  rolled  up.  This  gown  serves  them,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  a  shift,  a  petticoat,  and  a  robe ;  they  have  neither  stockings  nf 
shoes.  Their  headdress  consists  of  a  rag  of  stuff,  which  they  wear 
the  Creole  fashion.  One  can  see  nothing  more  primitive  than  this 
costume,  under  which  these  women  with  a  copper-coloured  skin,  black 
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In  Soussa  we  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Arab 
music,  an  enjoyment  we  had  not  experienced  since  we 
left  Algeria.  The  most  important  native  cafe  of  the 
place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  souks,  and  consists  of  a 
large  circular  chamber  with  a  high  vaulted  roof.  It 
must  have  been  originally  a  koubba.  It  is  entirely 
without  decoration,  and  with  no  other  furniture  than  a 
continuous  low  wooden  platform  around  the  walls,  one 
or  two  benches  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  stand  with 
a  large  amphora,  and  a  small  stove  for  preparing  the 
coffee.  The  walls  are  blackened  by  smoke,  and  the 
whole  place  bears  the  appearance  of  never  having  been 
swept  or  cleaned  since  it  was  built,  very  many  centuries 

eyes,  white  teeth,  find  means,  nearly  all  of  them,  to  look  pretty,  and  to 
display  forms  worthy  of  antique  statuary. 

'The  Israelitish  women  dress  in  a  manner  as  little  decent  as  it  is 
uninviting.  If  I  did  not  fear  to  seem  puritanical,  I  might  add  that  their 
way  of  dressing  is  emblematic  of  their  morals,  of  which  the  laxity 
surpasses  anything  one  sees  in  Europe  ;  but  the  men,  not  more  austere 
themselves,  profess  on  this  score  an  indulgence  and  a  laisser-aller  more 
extensive  than  the  courtiers  of  the  CEil-de-Boeicf  under  Louis  XV. 
The  Jewesses  wear,  then,  in  the  town  of  Soussa,  a  gauze  shift,  light  and 
transparent,  with  wide  sleeves,  tight  round  the  body,  and  of  which  the 
lower  part,  very  short,  is  hidden  under  a  pantaloon  of  rich  silk,  or  of 
simple  calico  for  the  women  of  the  lower  classes,  fitting  as  closely  as 
tights,  and  very  richly  embroidered  from  the  part  which  forms  the 
garter  above  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  where  it  terminates.  Over  this 
clothing  is  thrown  a  partially  closed  jacket,  unlined,  with  braces  instead 
of  sleeves  to  hold  it  at  the  arms,  very  sloping  on  the  breast,  and  suffi- 
ciently open  so  as  not  to  debar  an  indiscreet  observer  from  distinguishing 
under  the  gauze  shift  those  charms  which  it  in  no  way  conceals.  The 
lightest  silks,  the  brightest  colours — green,  pink,  yellow,  sky  blue,  cherry 
red — are  employed  for  this  elegant  tunic.  The  headdress  consists  of  a 
silk  handkerchief  worked  with  gold,  worn  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  above  false  hair,  for  the  Mosaic  law  prohibits 
married  women  from  making  a  display  of  their  own  hair.  Whatever 
may  be  their  shortcomings  in  the  practice  of  other  ordinances,  the 
Israelite  ladies  respect  this  precept,  and  procure  from  Paris  or  Marseilles 
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ago.  On  our.j^jiir^nce  some  thirty  men  were  reclining 
on  the  benches,  and  the  establishment  might  be  con- 
sidered fairly  full ;  but  room  was  at  once  made  for  us 
with  that  politeness  and  almost  stately  decorum  which 
one  cannot  fail  to  admire  among  the  Arabs.  Three 
musicians  occupied  one  of  the  benches,  sitting  in  a  row, 
cross-legged,  tailor- wise.  Their  instruments  were  a 
mandoline,  a  violin,  and  a  tambourine.  He  of  the 
tambourine  commenced  an  old  Arab  ditty  about  love 
and  sentiment,  in  which,  as  our  interpreter  explained, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  were  frequently  invoked.  His 
voice  was  a  high  tenor,  and   he  frequently  broke  into  a 

chignons  and  frontlets,  which  enable  them  to  elude  the  severity  of  this 
prohibition.  For  foot-gear  they  have  elegant  high -heeled  slippers 
{ifiuks)  of  morocco,  or  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  adorned  some- 
times with  precious  stones. 

*  Such  a  costume  surpasses  all  the  extravagances  and  disguises  of 
fairy  art.  At  Soussa  one  is  so  accustomed  to  it  that  no  one  regards  it 
with  any  attention.  Whence  does  it  originate  ?  Who  invented  it  ? 
An  Adamite  without  doubt,  or  some  beautiful  girl  troubled  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  so  formed  that  she  need  not  fear  the  most  exacting 
scrutiny.  Observers  may  find  at  Soussa  ample  matter  to  satisfy  their 
eyes  :  one  does  not  see  a  disproportiofied  body  {faille),  or  a  badly 
shaped  limb.  All  is  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the  respective  ages, 
and  criticism  is  impossible.  Stays,  dresses  fitting  too  tightly,  and  other 
exigencies  of  European  fashion,  have  not  deformed  or  distorted  any- 
thing, the  shapes  are  as  Nature  made  them — admirable.  The  Venus  of 
Milo  is  no  myth  at  Soussa ;  and  when  I  saw  passing  before  my  door 
women  so  simple,  so  ingenuously  natural  in  their  quasi-nudity,  I  asked 
myself  which  was  the  less  indecent,  their  costume  or  that  of  our  Parisian 
women,  who  exaggerate  at  one  time  certain  parts  of  their  body,  and  at 
another  wear  tightly-fitting  garments,  more  unchaste  than  the  nude 
itself.' — Excursions  dans  la  Regence  de  Tunis ^  p.   146. 

The  above  description,  detailed  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  complete. 
The  Jewish  women  frequently  wear  on  their  heads  a  pointed  or  conical- 
shaped  silk  cap,  of  some  bright  colour,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
stiffened  with  cardboard :  this  they  keep  in  position  by  means  of  an 
embroidered  silk  handkerchief  bound  tightly  round  it. 
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falsetto.  His  prolongation  of  the  nocv^s  was  extra- 
ordinary, playing  with  them  as  it  were,  and  sustaining 
them  with  a  continuous  tremolo.  His  own  instrument 
was  laid  aside  during  the  solo,  but  he  was  assisted  by 
the  mandoline.  The  accompaniment  was  of  longer 
duration  than  the  song ;  i.e.,  after  the  voice  had  ceased 
at  the  end  of  each  couplet,  or  verse,  the  instrument  took 
up  and  continued  the  melody,  playing  with  it  as  the 
voice  had  done,  and  varying  it  in  a  style  to  which  we 
have  no  equivalent  in  Europe.  The  effect  of  a  treat- 
ment so  strange  and  novel  was  not  in  the  beginning 
altogether  pleasant ;  but  the  first  shock  of  surprise  over, 
and  our  ears  somewhat  accustomed  to  sounds  so  foreign 
to  them,  we  listened  with  delight,  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  voice  or  the  instrument  afforded  the  greater 
satisfaction.  The  song  was  classical,  poetical,  and 
thoroughly  moral  in  sentiment.  Scarcely  had  the  solo 
ceased  than  the  three  musicians  burst  forth  together  in 
a  modern,  popular  song,  each  one  playing  his  own 
instrument  at  the  same  time.  It  differed  entirely  from 
what  had  just  been  sung,  and  was  of  a  jovial,  not  to  say 
boisterous,  character.  During  the  whole  performance 
the  audience  displayed  no  emotion,  no  sign  of  approba- 
tion, or  the  reverse  ;  they  sat  listening  calmly,  without 
moving  a  muscle,  without  a  smile,  without  an  attempt 
at  applause.  To  convey  to  an  European  an  exact  idea 
of  this  music  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  it 
does  not  follow  in  any  way  the  rules  or  methods  recog- 
nised in  our  schools.  It  has,  however,  a  rhythm  and 
sequence  which  are  soon  understood  and  appreciated  ; 
the  notes  are  slurred  and  blended  together,  and  the 
motive  appears  to  terminate  abruptly  on  the  leading 
note.  The  only  kind  of  European  music  with  which 
it  might  be  compared  is  that  of  the  gipsies  of  Hungary  ; 
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as  with  them  no  notes  are  used,  no  time  is  beaten,  and 
the  performance  seems  to  be  entirely  by  ear  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  martial,  but  plaintive  and  sentimental.  With 
less  reserve  than  the  native  portion  of  the  audience  we 
had  more  than  once  applauded  the  entertainment.  This 
the  performers  seemed  to  appreciate,  and  in  their  turn 
wished  to  pay  us  a  compliment.  Evidently  taking  us 
for  Frenchmen,  they  struck  up  the  Marseillaise ;  but  this 
we  really  could  not  suffer,  and  at  once  begged  our  in- 
terpreter to  explain  that  we  were  English,  and  that  the 
air  which  they  were  playing  belonged  in  no  way  to  us. 
They  immediately  changed  their  tune  to  something  of 
a  nondescript  character.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
Arab,  and  it  certainly  was  not  British. 

We  now  begged  our  entertainers  to  accept  some 
refreshment  at  our  expense ;  this  they  at  first  refused, 
but  eventually  each  partook  of  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
and,  retiring  with  a  deferential  salute,  departed  to  continue 
their  performance  at  some   neighbouring  establishment. 

There  is  a  decorum,  a  self-restraint  in  the  Arab  very 
pleasing  to  contemplate.  No  pushing,  no  prying,  no 
intrusion,  no  molestation  of  any  kind.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  disturbed  by  our  presence,  nor  did  any  one 
disturb  us.  After  a  few  minutes  we  felt  as  much  at 
home  as  we  should  have  done  in  any  English  place  of 
entertainment.  And  yet  we  were  probably  as  strange 
to  them  as  a  couple  of  Chinamen  would  be  in  a  London 
music-hall  ;  whether  they  would  fare  as  well  as  we  did 
is  doubtful. 

On  our  way  home  we  paused  for  a  short  time  before 
another  caf6,  where  an  entertainment  of  a  different  kind 
was  being  held.  Through  the  open  door  we  could 
see  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room.  It  was 
quite  full,  or,  as  we  should  say,  crammed,  for  squatting 
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Arabs,  unencumbered  by  clothes,  occupy  but  little  space. 
One  old  Arab,  with  stick  in  hand  and  seated  on  a  chair 
raised  somewhat  above  the  other  guests,  was  telling  a 
story.  The  same  immovability  of  feature  and  apparent 
stoical  indifference  were  observable  on  the  countenances 
of  his  hearers,  as  we  had  already  remarked  in  the  cafe 
we  had  just  quitted.  As  we  stood  before  the  door  with 
that  awkward  stiffness  which  every  Englishman  must 
feel  in  the  presence  of  Arabs,  but  of  which  he  is  unable 
to  divest  himself,  the  master  of  the  establishment 
motioned  to  us  to  enter ;  this  we  declined,  being  loth 
to  disturb  the  attentive  listeners,  and  not  understanding 
what  the  story-teller  was  narrating.  Behind  his  right 
ear  was  a  small  bouquet.  Offering  each  of  us  a  similar 
posy,  he  saluted  us  with  a  polite  bow.  This  custom  of 
wearing  flowers,  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of 
Tunisia,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  charming.  It  is  practised 
by  the  men,  never  by  the  women.  The  flowers  used 
vary  according  to  the  season,  rosebuds  or  small  yellow 
flowers  being  preferred.  The  form  of  the  bouquet  itself 
never  varies  :  it  is  in  three  stages — the  top  one  con- 
sisting of  a  single  flower  or  bud,  the  second  of  three  or 
four,  and  the  lower  one  of  several.  The  flowers  in 
the  same  bouquet  are  all  alike.  The  bouquet  is  worn 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  stuck  under  the  turban, 
and  above  the  ear. 
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MSAKEN. 


DOUBTFUL   INFORMATION  —  A    GOOD    COACHMAN — ANOTHER    BOUQUET  — 

KSIBA A    LOVELY   VIEW  —  A    CONSCIENTIOUS    GUIDE THE    WALK 

ROUND    MSAKEN  —  OUR    DISAPPOINTMENT  —  THE   MOSQUE  —  NOTHING 
TO   SEE   IN    MSAKEN. 

HERE  is  not  much  in  Soussa  to  detain  the 
traveller.  Our  main  occupation  was  to  acquire 
information  as  to  our  future  movements.  This 
accomplished,  as  far  as  its  accomplishment  was  possible 
in  si  land  of  uncertainties,  we  found  ourselves  (Novem- 
ber nth)  with  a  spare  afternoon  and  a  blue  sky  over 
head.  Having  read  glowing  descriptions  of  the  town 
of  Msaken,*  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  drive  from  Soussa, 
we  decided  to  pay  it  a  visit.  These  eulogies  not  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  few  people  in  Soussa  whom  we 
had  questioned,  we  attributed  their  doubtful  or  even 
negative  replies  to  want  of  knowledge  ;  and  our  curiosity 
being  aroused,  we  determined  to  see  for  ourselves  what 


*  Msaken  is  described  by  M.  Reclus  as  a  town  {bourg),  eleven 
kilometres  south-west  of  Soussa,  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  olives  ; 
it  was  formerly  a  holy  place,  of  which  the  entrance  was  forbidden  to 
Jews  and  Christians. — Nouvelle  Geographiquc  Ufiiverselle,  xi.  228. 

Madame  de  Voisins,  who  seems  to  pride  herself  more  on  the  smart- 
ness of  her  style  than  upon  the  correctness  of  her  general  information, 
calls  Msaken  a  ^centre  de  population^  a  '■lieu  saint ^  and  the  Seville,  the 
Padua,  the  Oxford,  the  Cologne  of  Tunisia.  But  then  she  had  not 
visited  the  place,  as  she  herself  owns — a  proof  how  imprudent  and 
misleading  it  is  to  write  about  anything  one  has  not  seen. 
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Msaken  was  really  like.     We  started  immediately  after 
lunch  ;  the  four  horses,  which   were   harnessed  abreast 
to  the  carriage  we  occupied,  fairly  squeezed  themselves 
through   the  narrow  gateway  of  the  town,  and  dashed 
past  the  grain-market   and  Arab  cemetery  just  without 
the  walls.      They  were  fresh,  and  our   coachman   was 
evidently    bent    on    making    a    good    impression,     and 
showing    how  well    they   could    do    their  work.     The 
balmy  air  and  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  herbs  on  the 
plain,  as  we  emerged  from  the  olive-groves  with  which 
Soussa   is   surrounded,  were   most   enjoyable   after   the 
stuffy  and  not  very  sweet-smelling  streets  of  the  town. 
Our  Jehu  was  a  first-rate  whip,  and  the  skill   and  dex- 
terity with  which  he  piloted  us  over  the   roadless  plain, 
across   grips,    between    trees,    and   along   the   edges   of 
precipitous     banks,    without    overturning    the    vehicle, 
were    truly    marvellous.      His    horses    understood    him 
better  than    we    did,    for   the   gift   of  tongues  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  him  ;  he  was,  however,  possessed  of  the 
usual  politeness,  and  as  we  stepped  into  his  carriage  at 
starting  he  presented  us  with  a  bouquet  similar  to  those 
given  us  by  the  host  of  the  cafe  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  first  object  which  struck  us  on  the  road  was  a 
Roman  cistern,  of  no  great  size  but  still  in  use.     The 
French  barracks  at  Soussa  are  outside  the   walls,    ad- 
joining the   Kasbah,  and  consist  of  some  twenty  small 
brick-built  houses.    Passing  these,  after  a  slight  ascent, 
we  crossed  an  open  space,  from  which   the  olives  have 
been    cleared.      This    is    the    spot   where    the    French 
encamped   when   they    took    Soussa,    and   the  marks  of 
their  tents  are  still  traceable.      One   miserable  village, 
Ksiba,  is  passed  about  half-way  between    Soussa  and 
Msaken  ;  it  has  two  koubbas  and  boundless  filth  ;  one  or 
two  olive-mills  attest  its  sole  industry. 
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As  one  traverses  the  higher  ground  in  this  direction 
the  view  over  the  immense  sweep  of  plains,  partially 
cultivated,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  olive- 
plantations,  is  very  striking,  and  eminently  African. 

We  had  not  penetrated  far  into  the  town  of  Msaken 
before  our  driver  halted  in  front  of  a  small  house  open 
to  the  street,  and  not  unlike  a  shop  in  the  souks.  Here 
some  four  or  five  well-dressed  men  were  seated.  Per- 
mission, it  seemed,  had  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  visit 
the  town.  This  was  soon  granted,  and  a  one-eyed  Arab 
of  solemn  demeanour  was  appointed  to  escort  us.  No 
word  was  spoken  ;  like  lambs  we  followed  our  stately; 
guide  through  street  after  street  under  a  broiling  sun,  or, 
better  said,  alley  after  alley,  each  one  differing  from  the 
other  solely  in  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mud  and 
filth  with  which  it  was  encumbered.  Few  people  were 
astir  at  this  hour,  between  i  and  2  o'clock,  when  none 
but  dogs  and  Christians  are  supposed  to  walk  abroad. 
A  few  children,  however,  watched  us  with  curiosity ;  and 
a  woman  or  two,  enveloped  in  coarse  brown  garments, 
passed  us  by  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The 
occasional  creaking  of  a  door  drew  our  attention  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  ajar,  and  of  our  being  gazed  at  by 
mysterious,  inquisitive  inmates,  but  of  which  sex  it  was 
impossible  to  determine.  For  a  good  half-hour  had  we 
silently,  patiently,  resignedly,  followed  our  one-eyed 
guide,  evidently  a  conscientious  man,  bent  on  thoroughly 
doing  his  duty — on  taking  us  strictly  and  literally  round 
the  town.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  had  we  seen 
but  blank  walls — not  a  single  building  approaching  even 
to  mediocrity.  The  sun's  rays  were  disagreeably  power- 
ful, and  the  mud  did  not  always  admit  of  our  taking 
the  shady  side  of  the  way,  even  when  the  walls  were  suffi- 
ciently high — not  always  the  case — to  afford  any  shade. 
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We  began  to  make  signs  to  our  implacable  conductor 
that  we  had  had  enough  of  bare  walls  and  glare.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  our  pantomime,  and 
kept  us  steadily  on  the  march,  until,  fortunately,  as  we 
turned  a  corner,  we  perceived  our  carriage  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street,  and  unhesitatingly  made  for  it,  leaving 
our  cicerone  to  follow  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  By  means 
of  manv  words  and  more  dumb  show  we  made  the 
solemn  old  gentleman,  who  had  accorded  us  permission 
to  visit  the  town,  understand  that  we  had  in  fact  seen 
nothing — that  it  was  the  inside  of  the  Mosque  which  we 
wished  to  visit,  not  the  outside  of  the  houses.  A  smile, 
a  malicious  one  it  appeared  to  us,  passed  over  his 
countenance,  as  if  he  relished  our  discomfiture.  Never- 
theless, he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mosque,  and  spoke  words  conveying  doubtless  an  order 
that  our  request  should  be  granted.  In  spite  of  this  our 
guide  seemed  very  loth  to  let  us  even  approach  the 
sacred  edifice.  Without  more  ado,  however,  we  passed 
under  the  portal  and  across  the  outer  court  which  led  to 
the  door  of  the  prayer-chamber,  whence  we  were  able 
to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  interior.  This  mosque 
differs  in  no  respect  from  others  in  Tunisia ;  the  interior 
is  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  shafts  of  different 
diameters,  and  of  various  descriptions  of  stone,  sur- 
mounted by  capitals  of  various  designs  and  quality  of 
carving ;  the  mihrab  is  a  simple  recess ;  no  traces  of 
Arab  work  of  any  description  are  visible.  A  few  devout 
men  were  worshipping ;  we  thought  it  better  not  to 
disturb  them,  but  preferred  to  remain  at  the  doorway, 
especially  as  it  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mosque,  covering  a  square  of  about  fifty  feet  each  way. 

Instead  of  finding  in  Msaken,  as  we  were  led  to  ex- 
pect, a  university  or  a  seat  of  learning,  we  found  the  place 
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scarcely  a  town  at  all,  but  rather  an  overgrown  agri- 
cultural village,  in  which  olive-pressing  and  corn-grinding 
alone  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is,  however, 
great,  for  it  covers  perhaps  as  much  ground  as  Soussa 
itself.  The  only  noticeable  peculiarity  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  entrances  to  private  houses ;  they  con- 
sist of  a  large  covered  porch,  forming  an  open  outer 
gateway,  and  furnished  with  brick  benches  on  either 
side.  Apart  from  this,  the  houses  externally  have  the  same 
mean  appearance  common  throughout  Tunisia.  Many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  unoccupied  and  falling  into  ruin. 
Altogether  there  is  a  sadness  and  a  forlorn  aspect  about 
Msaken  which  are  quite  depressing.  Interest,  if  there 
can  be  any  in  such  a  place,  is  centered  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  still  unsophisticated  and  quite  untouched  by  European 
civilisation. 

Our  afternoon  was  by  no  means  wasted ;  we  had 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  drive,  had  satisfied  our  curiosity, 
and  had  been  able  to  note  for  ourselves  (experience 
which  the  traveller  has  frequently  to  acquire)  one  place 
in  Tunisia  not  worth  a  visit. 
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E  had  decided  to  start  for  El-Djem  at  6  a.m., 
and  our  carriage  was  before  the  door  to  the 
minute.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  get 
away  from  the  Hotel  de  Paris  at  so  early  an  hour.  No 
one  was  about  on  our  emerging  from  our  bedrooms ;  and 
it  was  not  until  we  had  lit  the  kitchen  lamp,  and  made 
some  commotion  in  the  house,  that  the  waiter  came  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  wall  which  served  as  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment. By  half-past  six,  however,  we  were  on  the  road. 
It  was  one  of  those  lovely  mornings  common  enough 
in  this  country,  but  not  to  be  experienced  in  Europe, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  England.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  the  stars  were  still  bright.  The  air,  chilly  at  so 
early  an  hour  in  the  month  of  November,  was  clear  and 
lucid.  The  dew  was  thick  on  the  ground,  and  there  was 
every  indication  of  the  continuance  of  fine  weather.  As 
wp  skirted  the  Arab  cemetery  close  to  the  city  walls,  we 
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observed  a  group  of  women  clustered  round  a  grave, 
where  they  had  probably  spent  the  night.  The  village 
of  Zaouiet,  through  which  we  had  driven  the  previous 
afternoon,  was  passed  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  then  turning  to 
the  left,  we  took  the  direct  road  to  El-Djem.  At  half- 
past  seven  we  passed,  to  the  left,  the  extensive  remains 
of  a  Byzantine  fortress  ;  but  the  dilapidated  state  of  its 
rubble  walls  furnished  no  clue  to  its  origin  or  extent.  To 
the  right  vestiges  of  numerous  houses  were  discernible. 

For  several  miles  we  continued  among  the  olives 
which  surround  Soussa  on  the  land  side — a  fact  of  which 
we  had  unpleasant  reminders  in  the  constant  jolting 
over  the  grips  and  ridges  formed  to  retain  every  drop  of 
rain-fall.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  to 
the  remains  of  another  fortress  on  the  right,  but  of  no 
importance.  At  8  a.m.  we  alighted  to  examine,  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  track,  a  Roman  cistern, 
about  forty  paces  long  and  in  four  compartments,  no 
longer  in  use.  It  is  on  high  ground,  from  which  the 
olives  have  been  cleared.  Turning  round  at  this  point, 
and  facing  the  direction  whence  we  came,  a  view  of 
unparalleled  extent  and  magnificence  unfolded  itself. 
The  sun  had  now  risen  in  great  splendour,  and  the 
whole  landscape  was  lit  up  and  tinged  with  gorgeous 
colouring.  The  Mediterranean,  a  sheet  of  azure,  lay 
to  our"  right ;  and  although  sonie  eight  or  nine  miles 
distant,  yet  the  ships  riding  before  Soussa  were  clearly 
defined.  Soussa,  with  its  snow-white  walls,  surmounted 
by  the  watch-tower  of  the  Kasbah,  appeared  like  a 
pyramid  of  marble ;  and  on  the  plain,  embowered  in 
groves  of  olive  and  cactus,  lay  the  white  villages  of 
Zaouiet  and  Ksiba  —  the  whole  picture  framed  by  a 
long  range  of  receding  hills,  centering  in  the  noble 
peak  of  Djebel  Zaghouan. 
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Having  partaken  of  nothing  but  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
before  starting,  hunger  began  to  remind  us  that  ruins 
and  fine  scenery  were  far  from  being  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence ;  so  we  unpacked  our  provision-basket  and  ate 
our  frugal  lunch  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  olive- 
tree.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  again  on  the 
move. 

Menzel,  a  poor  village,  closely  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  cactus,  was  skirted  to  our  right  at  10.15.  -^^i  Arab 
and  two  women,  almost  the  only  people  we  had  met 
since  we  left  Soussa,  were  carrying  wood ;  or,  rather,  in 
fact,  the  women  were  laden  with  the  wood,  while  their 
lord  and  master  walked  empty-handed  in  front  of  them. 
This  is  invariably  the  case.  By  10.30  we  had  quitted 
the  olive-groves,  and  found  ourselves  on  an  almost  un- 
cultivated plain  of  vast  extent.  At  11. 15  Sebkha-Sidi- 
el-Hani,  some  four  miles  off  the  route,  opened  out  to 
our  right.  The  banks  of  this  great  lagoon  are  flat 
and  unpicturesque  ;  herons  were  flying  overhead,  and 
the  far-distant  hills  were  clearly  visible. 

Another  hour's  jolting  over  the  melancholy  plain, 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  shelter,  brought  us  to  Zramedine, 
a  small  oasis  of  olives,  palms,  and  cactus.  The  latter, 
which  usually  serve  merely  as  hedges  or  enclosures, 
here  form  large  compact  groves.  The  trees  are  very 
luxuriant  and  of  great  age.  Women  with  long  cleft  sticks 
were  busy  gathering  the  fruit,  and  stole  furtive  glances 
at  us  as  we  passed.  We  halted  for  a  few  minutes  to 
refresh  our  horses  at  the  villaofe-well,  where  women  were 
as  usual  loitering,  gossiping,  and  drawing  water.  Close 
by,  two  Bedouin  girls,  dark-skinned  and  bright-eyed, 
but  lightly  clad,  were  grinding  at  a  mill,  or,  rather, 
crushing  olives  between  two  large  stones.  We  ap- 
proached to  examine  their  movements,  propitiating  them 
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with  a  few  sous,  which  they  eagerly  accepted.  They 
were  not  at  all  shy,  and  did  not  run  away  or  desist  from 
their  labour  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  pleased  at  being 
noticed,  and  proud  of  their  primitive  occupation.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Bedouin  women  do  not  cover 
their  faces.  The  women  of  the  better  class  are  usually 
richly  clad,  and  bedecked  with  a  great  variety  of  silver 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments.  Ploughing  was  being 
industriously  pursued  all  round  Zramedine ;  and  all  kinds 
of  animals — asses,  cows,  camels,  yoked  together  indis- 
criminately— were  employed  at  the  work.  The  Biblical 
Injunction,  *  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn,'  is  little  heeded  by  the  Arabs.  Any  four-legged 
beast  is  equal  to  the  light  labour  of  scratching  the  surface 
with  the  rude  implement  that  does  duty  for  a  plough. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  camel  and  a  donkey  yoked 
together  ;  when  seen  en  silhouette  on  the  horizon  the 
donkey  appears  to  be  walking  under  the  camel. 

We  now  began  to  strain  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
El-Djem,  which,  from  the  distance  Indicated  on  our 
maps,  ought  to  have  been  visible  ;  but  It  was  not  till 
after  another  hour's  drive  that  the  great  Amphitheatre 
was  observed  standing  up  on  the  plain  like  an  excres- 
cence on  the  horizon.  Distances  are  so  Illusive  in  this 
wondrously  clear  atmosphere,  that  it  is  better,  as  expe- 
rience taught  us  on  many  occasions,  to  trust  to  a  map 
rather  than  to  the  eye  in  calculating  the  lengths  of  any 
section  of  a  journey.  Although  this  monument  was 
clearly  outlined,  yet  it  took  us  fully  two  hours  to  arrive 
at  the  village  which  has  sprung  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  ruin. 

The  plain  we  had  passed  to  reach  El  Djem  is  In 
many  ways  remarkable,  and  offers  an  interesting  study 
to  the  geographer.     At  this  season  it  Is  without  water, 
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and  clothed  only  with  sparse  and  stunted  scrub  ;  no 
vegetation,  no  trees,  no  habitations — nothing,  in  fact,  to 
relieve  the  sad  monotony  of  the  landscape.  The  friable 
soil  is  rent  in  all  directions  by  enormous  fissures,  now 
quite  dry,  but  probably  full  of  water  after  heavy  rains. 
In  width  and  extent  these  fissures  vary  considerably, 
but  the  average  depth  is  about  lo  or  12  feet,  having 
almost  vertical  sides  like  a  railway  cutting.  Around 
these  yawning  gaps,  spread  serpent-like  over  the  plain, 
locomotion  is  somewhat  difficult,  impossible  by  night, 
and  after  heavy  rains  attended  with  considerable  risk. 
In  addition  to  the  crested  larks,  which  are  so  numerous 
in  these  parts,  we  had  noticed  during  our  day's  journey 
hergns,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  linnets,  and  coveys  of 
partridges. 

In  comparison  with  the  fondouk  which  we  were 
now  to  occupy,  that  at  Bir  -  el  -  Bouita  was  a  palace. 
This  wretched  place  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers 
or  stables  around  a  court-yard  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  are  used  for  man  or  beast  indiscriminately. 
The  one  we  occupied  was  nothing  more  than  a  long 
vaulted  room,  the  unpaved  and  unboarded  floor  covered 
with  the  dung  of  animals  and  the  refuse  of  former 
travellers  ;  there  were  no  windows,  and  the  rickety 
double  door,  which  was  full  of  holes,  could  not  be  shut. 
There  was  no  furniture  whatever,  but,  when  we  were 
known  to  be  English,  an  unsteady  table,  covered  with 
dirt  and  tallow,  and  a  wooden  settle,  such  as  the  Arabs 
use  in  front  of  their  houses,  converted  the  vault  into 
an  appartement  meubk.  A  couple  of  lengths  of  old 
matting  were  spread  on  the  earthen  floor,  a  solitary 
candle  was  stuck  in  an  empty  wine-bottle,  a  brown  jar 
filled  with  water  was  put  in  a  corner,  and  the  resources 
of    the   establishment  were    exhausted.       The    jar,     or 
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amphora,  be  it  remarked,  had  a  rounded  bottom  like  a 
soda-water  bottle,  and  could  not  possibly  be  made  to 
stand  without  support.  The  water  which  it  contained 
was  so  brown  and  thick  that  we  thought  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  and,  emptying  it  out  in  the  open  court-yard, 
desired  that  the  jar  might  be  refilled.  This  was  done, 
but  with  no  better  result :  the  water  was  really  not  fit  for 
washing  purposes.  The  modest  cold  collation  which  we 
extracted  from  our  provision-basket  was  soon  despatched, 
and  we  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  coffee.  The  meanest 
village  in  Tunisia  boasts  its  cafe,  nor  is  that  institution, 
so  dear  to  the  Arab,  wanting  in  El-Djem.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  noteworthy  and  even  picturesque  little  nook, 
occupying  one  of  the  lower  arcades  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
and  forming  part  of  this  stupendous  ruin.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  Arabs  immediately  made  room  for  us  as  we 
entered.  One  young  man,  quite  a  scholar,  for  he 
spoke  a  little  broken  French,  addressed  us.  '  Were  we 
French  '^  '  '  No,  Englishmen  ;  friends  of  all  Moham- 
medans.' A  gleam  of  satisfaction  was  visible  on  the 
countenances  of  the  company,  one  of  whom  was  a  green- 
turbaned  Hadji,  as  our  interlocutor  communicated  to 
them  our  reply.  Coffee  was  brought  us  by  a  dark- 
skinned  man  in  a  coarse  brown  gaberdeen,  handing  the 
cups  with  a  grace  and  dignity  peculiar  to  his  race.  He, 
nevertheless,  pocketed  with  equal  graciousness  and  no 
less  dignity  the  silver  piece  which  we  proffered  without 
offering  any  change,  thus  allowing  us  to  pay  five  times 
as  much  as  the  coffee  was  worth.  At  the  further  end 
of  the  cafe,  exactly  under  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, sat  an  old  man  sifting  coffee.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  few  rags  only,  and  appeared  to  be  the  butt  of  the 
village,  for  jokes  were  passing  evidently  at  his  expense. 
Undisturbed  either  by  the  raillery  or  by  our  presence, 
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the  veteran  continued  his  occupation  until,  the  portion 
duly  sifted,  he  handed  it  solemnly  to  the  proprietor.  We 
pitied  the  old  man,  and  offered  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Without  a  word  of  thanks  or  the  least  expression  of 
surprise  he  accepted,  and,  cup  in  hand,  sat  down,  gazing 
at  us  silently  and  attentively.  Soon  after  we  took  our 
departure. 

We  had  loitered  among  the  ruins  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  had  to  pass  through  the  village  in  order  to 
regain  the  fondouk.  In  the  first  narrow  street  we 
entered,  a  dog,  one  of  the  nuisances  of  the  country, 
came  out  of  a  doorway,  snarling  and  barking  at  us. 
We  insensibly  grasped  our  sticks  and  prepared  for  de- 
fence. To  our  surprise,  our  old  friend  of  the  cafe,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  us,  stood  at  our  side.  He  walked 
before  us,  quieted  the  dog,  and  accompanied  us  to  our 
lodging,  at  the  door  of  which  he  saluted  us,  and,  placing 
his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  departed  with  a  grandeur 
of  deportment  worthy  of  a  prince. 

We  had  been  warned  against  fleas  in  the  caravansera 
of  El-Djem,  but  were  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  thus 
molested  ;  possibly  the  time  of  year  not  being  propitious 
to  these  little  tormentors.  Vermin,  however,  of  an 
equally  pertinacious  and  more  obtrusive  kind,  did  not 
fail  to  worry  us — rats.  Should  any  of  our  readers  have 
the  misfortune  to  pass  a  night  where  we  did,  we  would 
advise  them,  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  leave  out,  at  some 
spot  as  remote  as  possible  from  where  they  are  lying, 
provisions  sufficient  to  occupy  these  rapacious  animals 
until  the  morning.  Nor  must  they  stint  the  measure, 
for  their  number  is  legion.  They  emerge  from  holes 
in  the  wall  high  up  out  of  reach,  and  the  agility  with 
which  they  clamber  up  the  rough  stones  is  marvellous. 
Nor  are  they  at  all  shy,  but,  confident  of  their  ability  to 
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elude  pursuit,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  their  visits  in 
broad  daylight.  Several  times  did  we  shoot  at  them 
with  our  revolvers,  but  without  picking  any  of  them 
off.  The  braying  of  asses,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
scrambling  of  rats,  were  the  sounds  which  enlivened 
our  night's  rest,  and  made  slumber  cheerful,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 

Our  inspection  of  the  Amphitheatre  during  the 
previous  afternoon  had  been  Incomplete,  and  we  were 
among  the  ruins  at  sunrise.  At  every  step  we  had  to 
pick  our  way,  for  the  edifice  is  now  converted  into  the 
stable  and  cloaca  of  the  village — a  fact  which  does  not 
prevent  the  streets,  almost  the  doorsteps  of  the  houses, 
from  being  similarly  befouled.  In  the  middle  of  the 
village  is  a  well,  only  a  few  feet  deep,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  draw  their  water  ;  its  brink  is  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  streets  and  unprotected,  so  that  with 
every  rain-fall  all  the  filth  of  the  place  must  flow  into  it. 

But  enough,  more  than  enough,  about  the  village 
and  fondouk  of  El-Djem.  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
Amphitheatre  of  ancient  Thysdrus,  upon  which  the  miser- 
able modern  dwellings  are  literally  grafted,  the  lower 
arcades  on  one  side,  which  is  in  a  fairly  perfect  condition, 
being  used  by  the  Arabs  as  shops  and  stables. 

Few  remains  of  ancient  civilisation  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  imagination  and  awaken  in  the  be- 
holder's mind  serious  meditation  than  this  stupendous 
Amphitheatre  of  Thysdrus — not  even  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  with  which  it  has  the  most  affinity,  and  to  which 
it  stands  second  in  size,  in  grandeur,  and  in  architectural 
pretensions.  If  the  associations  of  the  latter  are  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  historical  importance,  the  monu- 
ment of  Thysdrus  is  enshrouded  with  mystery  infinitely 
more    calculated    to    call    forth    suggestive    reflections. 
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When,  and  by  whom  was  it  built  ?  Was  it  ever  finished  ? 
Did  the  combats  for  which  it  was  destined  ever  take 
place  within  its  walls  ?  Has  its  partial  destruction  been 
wholly  effected  by  the  hand  of  man  or  by  natural  causes? 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  city  of  Thysdrus,  and  of 
what  materials  were  its  houses  constructed  ?  How  was 
it  supplied  with  water  ?  These  considerations  suggested 
themselves  as  we  wandered  among  the  arcades ;  and 
when,  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  storey 
(climbing  on  hands  and  knees  over  the  dilapidated 
vaulting  which  once  supported  the  steps),  the  immensity 
of  the  structure,  rearing  its  colossal  form  on  the  edge  of 
a  treeless,  waterless,  inhospitable  plain,  became  apparent. 

Like  other  great  amphitheatres  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  divisions  and  arrangements  of  the  one  at 
Thysdrus  possess  no  distinctive  features.  Externally 
there  are  three  tiers  of  open  arcades,  of  varying  dimen- 
sions, surmounted  by  an  attic,  similar  to  the  better  known 
example  in  Rome.  There  were  two  principal  entrances, 
one  of  which  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  ranges  of  seats 
in  the  interior  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
arena  is  choked  with  earth  and  a  confused  mass  of  stone 
and  rubble.  The  extreme  major  axis  may  be  estimated 
at  489  feet,  and  the  minor  axis  at  403  feet.  Assuming 
that  the  attic  was  intended  to  be  of  the  same  propor- 
tionate height  as  its  prototype  in  Rome,  the  total  height 
of  the  external  wall,  measured  from  the  ground,  would 
have  been  1 24  feet  6  inches. 

Guerin  shares  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  who  remarks  : — 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
agreeing  exactly  in  proportion  and  workmanship  with  the 
buildings  of  that  age.  And  as  the  elder  Gordian  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  at  this  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  gratitude  to  the 
place  where  he  received  the  purple,  he  might  have  been   the 
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founder  of  it.*  Upon  one  of  the  medals  of  the  younger  Gordian 
we  have  an  amphitheatre,  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  the 
medahsts  ;  but  it  may, be  too  peremptory  perhaps  to  fix  it  here 
at  Tisdra.'t 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  structure  itself 
that  it  was  never  finished  ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  without 
controversy,  that  the  attic  or  top  storey  was  only  begun. 
The  amphitheatre  may  have  been  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit  of  performances  being  held,  and  wooden  benches 
may  have  been  temporarily  provided  for  the  spectators. 
The  key-stones  of  the  lower  tier  of  arches,  which  were 
intended  to  carry  carvings  in  relief,  are  left  in  a  rough, 
unornamented  state,  with  the  exception  of  two  on  the 
north  side,  upon  which  are  represented  the  bust  of  a 
female  and  the  head  of  a  lion.  Its  present  ruinous  con- 
dition appears  to  be  rather  the  work  of  man  than  the 
result  of  natural  causes,  each  successive  generation  having 
pillaged  the  edifice  for  the  sake  of  building  materials. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  served  as  a  place 
of  defence,  and  nearly  two  centuries  ago  the  tribes  of  the 

*  The  supposition  seems  to  rest  on  very  slender  evidence.  The 
well-known  love  of  the  elder  Gordian  for  gladiatorial  displays,  and 
his  munificence  in  this  matter  at  Rome  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  i.  chap,  vii.)  may  have  originated  the  idea  of  attributing  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Thysdrus  to  him.  That  he  projected  the  work  in 
order  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  city  where  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
purple  is  within  the  range  of  probability.  He  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror against  his  will  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  a  time  of  life 
when  honours  fraught  with  danger  are  not  usually  sought.  The  dignity 
was  accepted  because  his  refusal  would  probably  have  cost  him  his 
life.  As  it  was,  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  for  the  short  period  of  six 
weeks.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  archaeologists  who  have  fathered 
the  Thysdrus  amphitheatre  on  the  elder  Gordian  have  done  so  without 
close  investigation.  Till  further  evidence  be  forthcoming,  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  whole  question  unsolved. 

t   Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  Barbary,  chap.  v.  , 
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district  having  taken  refuge  here  after  refusing  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute  to  the  Bey,  artillery  was  brought 
to  bear  against  its  massive  walls,  and  a  breach  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  the  perimeter  prevented  its  ever  being 
used  again  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  town  of  Thysdrus 
was  neither  extensive  nor  opulent  ;  and  although  history 
is  almost  silent  on  the  subject  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
yet  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hirtius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Julius  Csesar,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
the  Emperor  mitigated  the  fine  imposed  upon  Thysdrus 
on  account  of  the  wretched  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  plain  encircling 
the  town  was  highly  cultivated  and  covered  with  thriving 
farms  during  the  Roman  occupation.*  That  the  houses 
of  Thysdrus  have  disappeared  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  having  been  built  of  rammed  earth  and  not  of 
stone.  There  are  no  quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  amphitheatre 
having  been  transported  from  Sallecta,  the  ancient 
Syllectum,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  fragments  of  marble  and  carved  stone  still  to 
be  met  with,  and  from  the  treasures  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  discovered,  we  may  assume  that 
Thysdrus  was  once  embellished  with  public  buildings 
of  a  monumental  character.!     A  thorough  and  system- 

*  '  The  Coliseum  of  Thysdrus  calls  to  mind  that  of  Vespasian,  and 
equals  in  grandeur,  with  more  elegance  perhaps,  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  Formerly  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people  filled  it.  What 
must  have  been  the  power  of  a  municipality  that  could  raise  such 
colossal  edifices  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert ! ' — V.  Duruy,  Histoire  des 
Romains,  v.  466,  where  will  be  found,  as  well  as  at  vi.  319,  views  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

t  Guerin  mentions  the  finding  of  a  statue,  *  d^un  gofit  irh-pur^  about 
the  year  1847.  At  nearly  the  same  time  a  box  of  gold  coins  was  discovered, 
of  which  we  were  able  to  secure  forty-one  during  our  stay  in  Tunis. 
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atic  exploration  of  the  site  would  not  fail  to  be  at- 
tended with  fair  success.  That  Thysdrus  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  is  beyond  doubt.  Guerin  discovered 
an  inscription  proving  the  fact.  Further,  the  network 
of  fissures,  already  mentioned,  which  cut  up  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  indicate  the  former  existence  of  water- 
courses for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  for  irrigating 
the  adjacent  country.  One  word  more :  a  word  of 
admiration  for  a  people  who  could,  in  a  simple  colonial 
town,  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  own  metropolis, 
conceive  and  execute  so  stupendous  a  monument !  La- 
mentable, indeed,  is  the  decline  since  their  day  — 
desolation,  ruin,  drought,  sterility,  where  once  reigned 
industry  and  abundance.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  Beys  of  Tunis  or  their  immediate  predecessors 
would  respect  the  monuments  of  this  once  great  colony 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Their  rule  is  now,  happily, 
over.  Let  us  hope  that  the  French,  whose  SocUtd 
des  Monuments  Historiques  have  done  such  good  service 
in  their  own  country,  will  extend  a  protecting  hand  to 
the  monuments  of  North  Africa,  and  prevent  further 
spoliation  of  such  noble  remains  as  the  Amphitheatre 
at  El-Djem. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Soussa,  we  had  arranged  to 
proceed  to  Mahedia  and  there  join  the  steamer,  which 
would  touch  at  that  port  the  same  evening  on  its  way 
south.  Thus  we  should  avoid  passing  the  same  route 
twice,  save  several  miles,  and  gain  time.  We  directed 
our  coachman  to  take  the  road  via  Ksour-es-Sef,  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Syllectum, 
and  some  Phoenician  tombs  to  the  south  of  Mahedia. 
But  as  we  passed  Aphrodisium  on  a  former  occasion 
without  being  able  to  reach  it,  so  were  we  here  doomed 
to  miss  Sallecta.     Our  driver  was  the  dullest  and  most 
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stubborn  of  louts ;  and  in  spite  of  reiterated  explanations 
impressed  upon  him  by  an  Italian  gentleman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  caravansera,  and  who  was  good 
enough  to  serve  as  interpreter,  he  persisted  in  taking 
a  somewhat  shorter  road  straight  across  the  plain.  One 
of  the  horses,  as  we  perceived  after  starting,  had  fallen 
lame,  which  was  another  inducement  for  him  to  shorten 
the  distance  as  much  as  possible.  This  accident  also 
diminished  the  speed,  and  consequently  we  took  five 
hours  to  perform  a  journey  which,  with  good  horses, 
might  easily  have  been  done  in  half  that  time.  The 
district  through  which  we  were  about  to  pass  —  the 
southern  extremity  of  Es-Sahel — is,  if  possible,  even 
more  monotonous  and  depressing  than  that  which  we 
had  traversed  on  our  way  to  El-Djem. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  left  behind  us  the 
olive-groves  on  the  east  of  El-Djem,  and  found  ourselves 
once  more  upon  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  scrub, 
where  there  was  some  attempt  at  cultivation.  Here 
and  there  an  Arab,  alone  or  aided  by  his  wives  and 
children,  might  be  seen  ploughing  or  sowing.  With 
a  donkey,  or  camel,  or  a  cow,  harnessed  with  cords  to 
an  implement  resembling  a  crooked  stick  rather  than 
a  plough,  he  scratches  up  the  soil  between  the  scrub 
and  tufts  of  weeds,  and  then  scatters  over  it  a  few 
handfuls  of  seed.  Any  attempt  to  clear  the  ground 
or  to  uproot  the  tufts  of  rough  herbage  does  not  occur 
to  him,  and  would  possibly  be  regarded  as  unnecessary 
labour.  Allah  will  provide  !  A  profound  sentiment, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  curse  of  the  country. 

By  2  o'clock  we  had  quitted  the  plain,  and  rejoiced 
to  find  ourselves  once  more  among  the  olive-groves. 
In  this  district  the  olives  may  be  seen  in  great  perfection  ; 
young  trees  had  been  planted  to  replace  the  unfruitful 
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ones,  and  evidence  of  capital  and  industry  is  abundant. 
The  white  buildings  of  Ksour-el-Sef,  that  we  should 
have  passed  but  for  the  stupidity  of  our  driver,  were 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine  some  four  miles  distant ;  but 
access  was  impossible,  as  there  is  no  cross-track.  Passing 
some  strips  of  barren  sand  that  separate  the  coast  towns 
here  from  the  interior,  we  drove  through  the  village 
and  past  the  pleasant  gardens  of  Zouida,  laden  with 
golden  fruit.  After  watering  the  horses  at  a  well  sunk 
in  the  sand  we  entered  the  town  of  Mahedia  at    3  p.m. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

MAHEDIA. 
November  i2,th. 

A     HUNT    FOR    DINNER — 'KUSS     KUSSU' DISPOSITION    OF    MAHEDIA  — 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    NAME  —  HOSPITALITY  —  TAKING    SOUNDINGS — ON 
BOARD     AGAIN. 

!HERE  is  no  hotel  at  Mahedia,  and  no  restau- 
rant or  other  estabhshment  where  food  can 
be  procured.  Our  scanty  supply  of  provisions 
having  been  consumed,  the  first  thought  after  depositing 
our  luggage  at  the  office  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 
tique,  and  settling  with  our  coachman,  was  to  obtain  what 
the  Americans  would  call  a  good  square  meal — some 
dinner.  We  hastened  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  British 
Consular  Agent,  cherishing  the  hope  of  an  invitation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mahedia  dine  at  mid-day  and  sup  in  the 
evening.  The  steamer  was  due  at  8  p.m.,  an  hour  when 
food  on  board  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  ;  besides,  we 
were  really  too  hungry  to  wait  five  hours.  The  Agent  re- 
ceived us  with  great  politeness,  offering  every  assistance, 
but  when  we  broached  the  subject  of  food,  evidently  a 
most  unusual  request,  he  seemed  quite  at  a  loss.  After 
a  little  pressing  he  called  one  of  his  servants  and  gave 
him  some  instructions.  What  they  were  our  ignorance 
of  the  language  prevented  us  from  comprehending,  but 
we  hoped  that  our  friend  was  sending  a  message  to  his 
own    cook.       The    emissary   departed,    and    in    about    a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  returned  with  a  Maltese,  who,  after 
some  further  conversation,  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
get  us  something  cooked.  He  was,  however,  so  dirty, 
and  his  aspect  so  forbidding,  that,  famished  as  we  were, 
we  had  serious  misgivings  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  relish  anything  that  his  kitchen  might  produce.  We 
thanked  the  kind  Consular  Agent  and  his  Maltese 
acquaintance,  and  returned  to  the  steamboat  office. 
While  our  tickets  were  being  prepared  we  again  hinted, 
in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  at  our  present  needs. 
One  of  the  Company's  staff,  M.  Adolfo  Lumbroso,  was 
good  enough  to  take  compassion  on  us,  and,  conducting 
us  to  his  home,  appeased  our  hunger  with  an  excellent 
kuss  kussu  (a  national  dish  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion again  to  speak  later  on),  and  extended  his  hospitality 
by  an  introduction  to  his  family,  in  whose  company  we 
spent  a  pleasant  hour. 

The  position  and  arrangement  of  Mahedia  are  pecu- 
liar. It  occupies  a  small  narrow  peninsula  jutting  out 
directly  into  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  single  street,  at 
one  end  of  which,  that  adjoining  the  main  land,  stands 
the  Kasba,  while  the  other  is  terminated  by  a  fortress 
overlooking  the  sea,  formerly  of  importance  but  now 
dismantled.  In  spite  of  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  it 
by  Gu^rin,*  Mahedia  offers  no  resource  and  little  attrac- 
tion to  the  traveller.  Of  Arab  origin,  having  been 
founded  a.d.  912,  or  300  of  the  H^gira,  by  Obeid-Allah, 
otherwise  El-Mahdi,  whence  its  name,  it  possesses  no 
antiquities  owing  to  its  bombardment  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Consequently  almost  all  traces  of 
its  former  strength  have  disappeared.  If  we  except  a 
fine    mosque,    a   restoration    evidently   of  the    original 
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edifice,  the  interior  of  which  is  supported  by  shafts  and 
capitals  from  some  Roman  edifice,  there  is  no  building 
worthy  of  special  notice.  Mahedia,  we  were  told,  is 
exceedingly  healthy  ;  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  by  its 
exceptional  position.  We  inspected  in  the  house  of 
M.  N.  Novak,  the  Austrian  Consular  Agent  and  manager 
here  of  the  Cofnpagnie  Transatlantique,  an  interesting 
Roman  inscription  brought  from  El-Djem,  which  has 
been  reproduced  by  V.  Guerin. 

We  would  here  express  our  gratitude  to  M.  N.  Novak 
for  much  kindness  and  attention  during  our  two  short 
visits  to  Mahedia.  With  some  regret  we  bid  adieu  to 
the  pleasant  family  of  M.  Lumbroso  and,  gladly  accept- 
ing seats  in  the  Company's  boat  in  correspondence  with 
the  steamers,  were  soon  skimming  the  waters  with  our 
good  friend  M.  Novak.  The  roadstead  of  Mahedia  is 
so  shallow  and  uncertain  that  steamers  arriving  in  the 
night  are  not  able  to  approach  the  land  within  a  couple 
of  miles,  even  in  fine  weather,  until  soundings  are  taken. 
This  is  done  by  a  rowing-boat,  which  puts  off  some  time 
before  the  steamer  is  due.  A  safe  anchorage  found  and 
the  vessel  sighted,  Roman  candles  are  ignited  in  the 
boat  in  order  to  indicate  her  whereabouts.  For  more 
than  an  hour  we  were  tossing  about  on  the  water  before 
the  Ville  de  Bone  was  declared  to  be  in  sight.  The 
night  was  dark  but  tranquil,  and  the  sea  being  fairly 
calm,  the  time  passed  quickly  away  in  pleasant  company. 
At  length  we  perceived  a  huge  black  mass  in  the  offing, 
which  gradually  approached  us,  and  in  ten  minutes  we 
were  on  the  deck  of  the  Ville  de  Bone. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SFAX. 
November  lA^th. 

A    TOWN    BUILT   ON    THE    SAND  —  THE    SPONGE     MARKET  —  COMMERCIAL 
ACTIVITY — AN    ARAB    HOUSE HADCHIS — JEWISH    WOMEN. 

,T  midnight  the  Ville  de  Bone  got  under  way, 
and  at  1 1  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
November  14th,  anchored  off  Sfax,  within 
sight  of  the  low  shores  of  the  Kerkenah  Islands,  where 
refractory  prostitutes  and  women  guilty  of  adultery  are 
banished.  The  roadstead  before  Sfax  is  so  shallow 
that  the  steamer  could  not  anchor  within  at  least  two 
miles  of  the  shore ;  but  a  pleasant  breeze  enabled  us 
to  reach  the  land  in  about  twenty  minutes  in  one  of  the 
little  boats  lying  in  waiting.  To  rejoin  the  steamer  at 
sundown  when  the  wind  had  fallen  took  considerably 
more  than  an  hour. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Sfax  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Taphrura,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  The  modern 
town  is  literally  built  upon  the  sand,  a  wide  belt  of  sand 
separating  it  from  luxuriant  gardens  on  the  land  side. 
The  Romans  were  not  likely  to  have  chosen  such  a  site 
for  a  town  of  any  importance,  although  vestiges  of 
Roman  constructions  may  be  traced  without  the  present 
walls.  Only  recently  some  excavations  near  the  shore, 
in  connexion  with  an  extension  of  the  quay,  brought 
to  light  a  circular    niche  lined  and  paved  with  mosaic, 
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forming  part  of  a  large  edifice,  most  probably  a  bathing 
establishment.  The  character  of  the  work  indicates  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire.  Situated  as  it  is,  Sfax  has 
but  a  poor  appearance  from  the  sea,  in  spite  of  its  Kasba 
and  white  crenelated  walls  flanked  with  bastions.  In 
commercial  activity  it  scarcely  yields  to  Soussa.  Esparto 
grass*  (better  known  by  its  Arab  name  of  Haifa),  dates 
and  grain,  are  exported  largely.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sfax  is  very  productive,  yielding  two  crops  yearly. 
The  olive  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  trees  of  two  years' 
growth  bear  fruit.  The  date-palm  flourishes,  although 
the  fruit  is  not  of  the  best.  The  chief  source  of  wealth, 
however,  is  the  sponge  fishery ;  the  shallow  bay  of  Sfax, 
as  well  as  the  coasts  of  the  Kerkenah  Islands,  yielding 
this  zoophyte  in  large  quantities,  although  not  perhaps  of 
the  finest  quality.  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Galea,  our 
Consular  Agent,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  here,  we  saw  a  sponge  well  shaped  and 
of  the  following  dimensions  :  i  foot  lo  inches  by  i  foot 
8  inches  by  i  foot  6  inches — possibly  the  largest  sponge 
known.  The  sponge  market  is  on  the  quay,  or  rather 
on  the  shore,  for  a  quay  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in 
close  proximity  to  the  landing-place.  It  is  a  scene  of 
great  activity.  The  sponges  are  exposed  for  sale  in 
circular  groups  on  the  open  ground. 

Sfax  is  entered  by  two  gates  only.     Before  reaching 


*  '  The  trade  in  esparto  grass  ought  to  be  the  most  important  on 
the  coast,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  annihilated,  owing  to  the  unwise 
restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  the  Tunisian  Government.  This  valuable 
fibre  is  found  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  It  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  owner  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  who  had  an  establish- 
ment at  Oran,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  trade  has  remained 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English.' — Plavfair's  Consular 
Report  on   Tunis,  Commercial.     No.  3  (1886),  Part  L,  p.  33. 
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that  facing  the  sea  one  has  to  traverse  the  European 
quarter,  peopled  chiefly  by  Maltese  and  Jews.  It  is  as 
busy  as  it  is  dirty.  Hundreds  of  camels  and  asses  may 
be  seen  grouped  without  the  walls,  and  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  bales  of  esparto  grass,  encumber  the 
open  spaces.  Within  the  gate  one  finds  oneself  involved 
in  the  usual  narrow,  tortuous,  ill-kept  streets,  with  a 
mosque  enriched  with  Roman  shafts.  The  souks  are 
well  furnished,  and  quite  as  characteristic  as  those  of 
Soussa.  Were  a  proof  needed  of  the  prosperity  of  Sfax, 
we  might  point  to  the  handsome  private  houses,  the 
stone  doorways  of  which  are  frequently  embellished  with 
intricate  and  varied  designs,  delicately  carved.  While 
admiring  one  of  the  doorways  belonging  to  a  house  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Poste,  now  occupied  by  the  French  as 
their  Trdsor,  an  officer  politely  invited  us  to  inspect  the 
arrangements  of  the  interior.  It  is  a  fairly  representative 
Arab  house.  From  the  street  one  enters  through  a 
vestibule  into  a  patio,  or  open  courtyard,  furnished  with 
a  well.  Several  apartments  open  into  the  patio,  in  each 
of  which  is  fitted  a  richly  painted  wooden  screen,  with  a 
Moorish  arched  opening  in  the  centre.  Behind  this 
screen  the  bed,  or  sleeping  couch,  was  placed.  The 
ceilings  are  of  wood  painted  like  the  screens.  A  steep 
and  very  narrow  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor, 
consisting  of  several  small  rooms  destined  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  women.  The  windows  are  small  and  grated, 
and  an  open  balcony,  overlooking  the  patio,  on  to  which 
the  upper  chambers  open,  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
wide  projecting  ledge,  effectually  preventing  those  in  the 
courtyard  from  seeing  any  one  passing  along  the  balcony. 
Immediately  above  the  well  there  is  an  opening,  through 
which  the  women  were  able  to  draw  water  without  going 
down  to  the  lower  floor. 
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The  men  of  Sfax  appeared  more  active  and  busy 
than  in  other  towns  of  the  Regency,  and  the  Hfe  of  the 
people  seemed  more  energetic*  One  meets  the  usual 
number  of  blind  and  one-eyed ;  but  that  which  will  not 
fail  to  strike  the  traveller  is  the  unusual  number  of  green 
turbans  met  with  at  every  turn.  Nor  are  these  descen- 
dants of  the  Prophet  confined  to  the  wealthy  class  ;  the 
humblest  servant,  if  he  can  prove  his  lineage,  has  an 
equal  right  with  a  Cadi  to  encircle  his  brows  with 
Mohammed's  favourite  colour,  and  to  call  himself 
Hadchi, 

As  we  turned  the  corner  of  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
on  our  way  to  the  shore  to  regain  the  steamer,  we  found 
ourselves  suddenly  among  a  bevy  of  young  Jewish 
women,  of  whom  two  were  of  superlative  beauty.  They 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  in  all,  and  were  returning  from 
the  bath,  where  they  had  accompanied  the  maiden  who 
walked  at  their  head,  and  who  was  to  be  married  on  the 
morrow.  The  bride  was  more  richly  attired  than  her 
companions,  and  wore  gaiters  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a  profusion  of  jewelry.  She  was  stout,  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  very  comely. 

*  '  The  people  of  Sfakes,  or  Sfaksika,  are  distinguishable  from  their 
co-religionists  of  Tunisia.  One  recognises  them  by  a  certain  difference 
of  costume,  for  they  do  not  like  to  be  mistaken  for  other  Tunisians. 
It  is  in  their  force  of  character,  above  all,  that  they  differ  from  other 
citizens  :  they  have  more  initiative,  more  industry,  more  ingenuity ;  in 
everything  they  are  more  active  and  more  earnest  than  their  neighbours. 
They  are  said  to  be  zealous  Mussulmans  :  the  children  even  frequent  the 
mosques,  and  the  women  do  not  neglect  their  prayers.' — Ncuvelk 
Geographic  Universelle,  Reclus,  xi.  216. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

GABfeS. 

November  i^th  and  \6th. 

A  TOWN  OF  SHANTIES — NATIVE  VILLAGES — RAS-EL-WAD — THE  OASIS — 
DATE  GATHERING  —  DOGS  —  TENT  DWELLERS  —  OUED  GAB^S — DRESS 
OF   THE   JEWESSES — CHARACTERISTIC    SCENERY — A    DIP    IN    THE   SEA. 

E  dropped  anchor  off  Gabes  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  November  15th,  and  were  on 
shore  by  half-past  seven. 

We  had  intended  to  continue  our  voyage  as  far  as 
Djerba,  a  distance  of  60  kilos ;  but  on  learning  that  the 
Ville  de  Bone  would  reach  that  island  in  the  evening 
and  leave  early  next  morning,  that  it  took  two  hours  to 
land  and  at  least  an  hour  to  embark,  we  resolved  to 
remain  at  Gabes  until  the  steamer  should  return  and 
carry  us  north  again. 

In  the  numerous  shanties  which  compose  the  port 
of  Gabes — one  of  them  designated  as  Grand  H6tel ! ! — 
there  is  no  sleeping  accommodation  for  European  tra- 
vellers, so  we  gladly  accepted  the  hospitality  of  our  Vice- 
Consul,  Mr.   Galea. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  for  Gabes,  which  is 
not  a  city,  nor  even  a  town,  but  one  of  those  hetero- 
geneous places  where  civilisation  is  in  its  infancy,  or 
rather  where  a  new  civilisation  is  being  engrafted  upon 
an  old  one.  Whether  Gabes  occupies  the  actual  site  of 
the  Roman  Tacape  is  a  matter  of  doubt.     The  stretch  of 
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sand  on  which  the  modern  port  is  built  did  not  probably 
exist  at  that  period,  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  tide  during  many  centuries.  Gabes  is  called  after  a 
river  of  that  name,  which  here  flows  into  the  sea  ;  and 
the  port  consists  of  the  Club-house  of  the  French  officers, 
a  respectable  stone  building,  and  some  hundred  wooden 
huts,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  far  west  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  used  as  go-downs,  general  stores, 
cafes,  barbers'  shops,  and  other  similar  establishments  of 
a  most  primitive  description,  and  are  kept  by  French 
and  Maltese.  Here,  too,  are  the  compounds  and  fac- 
tories where  the  esparto  grass,  the  chief  product  of  the 
district,  is  received,  packed,  and  shipped ;  and  strings  of 
camels  and  asses,  laden  with  this  valuable  commodity, 
may  be  seen  at  early  morning  slowly  wending  their  way 
towards  the  merchants'  quarter. 

The  town  of  Gabes  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  of 
late  years  by  a  daring  proposal  of  the  late  Commandant 
Roudaire  to  create  an  inland  sea  by  the  submersion  of  a 
large  tract  of  the  Sahara,  some  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  taking  advantage  of  an  immense  natural  depres- 
sion which  stretches  from  near  Gabes  westward.  A 
glance  at  any  map  of  North  Africa,  in  which  the  great 
Chotts  in  this  district  are  clearly  defined,  will  enable  any 
one  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  proposed  scheme.  The 
whole  subject,  however,  from  a  geographer's  point  of 
view,  has  been  so  exhaustively  treated  by  the  late 
M.  Charles  Tissot  in  his  Geographic  comparee  de  la 
Province  Romaine  d'Afrique,  that  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  this  work  for  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  public  interest,  an  experimental 
Artesian  well  has  been  recently  sunk  at  a  point  on  the 
coast,  1 8  kilometres  north  of  Gabes,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.     A   column   of  water  is  thrown  up  sufficient  to 
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irrigate  6o,coo  palm-trees  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  the  sinking  of  further  Artesian  wells,  the  supply 
will  be  so  abundant  that  an  enormous  tract  of  country, 
now  dried  up  and  desolate,  will  be  converted  into  a 
'  garden  of  plenty.  To  use  the  words  of  Consul-General 
Sir  R.  L,  Playfair,  '  This  seems  to  me  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  of  an  inland  sea.' 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  inland,  and  separated  from 
the  port  by  a  sandy  waste,  are  the  native  villages  of 
Menzel,  Djard,  and  Chenneni.  Their  interest  for  the 
traveller  consists  in  their  truly  Arab  character,  unaffected 
as  yet  by  European  civilisation,  rather  than  in  the  re- 
mains of  any  monuments  of  antiquity.  Both  streets  and 
houses  are  very  curious— the  former  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  often  covered  entirely  over  with  beams  of  palm, 
rendering  them  almost  obscure ;  the  latter  very  low, 
never  rising  above  one  story,  and  with  doors  and  rafters 
of  roughly -hewn  palm  wood.  Numerous  koubbas  are 
seen  in  all  directions.  The  most  important  of  this  group 
of  villages  is  Menzel,  which  boasts  of  the  residence  of 
the  Kaid,  as  well  as  a  large  open  market-place  sur- 
rounded by  shops,  where  extensive  business  is  transacted 
in  European  manufactures  as  well  as  in  native  produce. 
Around  these  villages,  and  particularly  between  them 
and  Gabes,  the  plain  is  dotted  by  numerous  gourbies,  or 
Arab  encampments. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
modern  port  now  stands  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  that  it  has  in  course  of  time  been  raised  by  the 
soil  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  partly,  as  before 
observed,  by  the  constant  action  of  the  tide,  which  at  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
seven  feet. 

When  the  French  first  occupied  the  district,  General 
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Logerot  fixed  his  camp  at  Ras-el-Wad,  meaning  *  Head  of 
the  River,'  some  six  miles  inland,  where  it  still  remains. 
This  inhospitable  spot,  a  veritable  desert,  without  any 
kind  of  shelter,  is  accessible  by  a  road  formed  with  much 
difficulty  and  expense  across  a  sandy  plain,  broken  up  in 
all  directions  by  hillocks  and  deep  ravines.  Even  at  this 
cool  season  of  the  year  we  were  almost  stifled  by  the 
heat  and  blinded  with  dust,  which  rose  in  such  clouds 
that  the  view  was  at  times  entirely  obscured.  A  more 
ill-chosen  station  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  real  charm  of  Gabes,  however,  is  in  its  gardens, 
covering  an  area  of  some  forty-eight  square  kilometres, 
and   extending   along  the  winding    banks  of  the   river, 
whose  waters  irrigate  and  fertilize  in  a  marvellous  degree 
this  strikingly  beautiful  oasis.      Under  the  shade  of  lofty 
and  graceful  date-palms  entwined  by  clinging  vines,  one 
wanders  among  orange,    citron,  almond,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate trees,  or  madder  and  hennah  bushes,  springing 
out  of  a  soil  producing  cereals   and  vegetables  of  every 
kind,    and  in   boundless   profusion.     The  whole  oasis  is 
divided  into  gardens  by  hedges  of  impenetrable  cactus, 
or  by  small  artificial    water-ways,    over  which   one  has 
frequently  to  leap  in  order  to  pass  from  one  garden  to 
another.     The  date  season  being  now  at  its  height,  we 
watched  with  interest  the  men  climbing  the  palms  and 
cutting   down    the    golden    clusters,    while    women    and 
children  below  gathered  the  fruit  as  it  fell,  and  spread  it 
on  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun.     Others  filled  the  panniers  of 
the  attendant  camels,  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  a  share 
of  the  abundant  crop.     The  dexterity  with   which   the 
Arabs  ascend  the  spiral,  branchless  trees  is  marvellous. 
This  feat  they  perform  by  means  of  a  rope  encircling  the 
trunk  and  their  own  body.     The  rope  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  them  to  plant  their  feet  on  the  rough 
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bark,  and  by  shifting  the  rope  with  their  hands,  while 
their  feet  firmly  grasp  the  tree,  they  literally  walk  up  the 
perpendicular  stem  with  astonishing  ease  and  certainty. 
As  we  were  watching  their  proceedings,  they  bade  us 
partake  of  the  dates  at  our  pleasure — an  offer  of  which 
we  gladly  availed  ourselves. 

One  great  inconvenience  of  moving  among  the 
villagers  or  tent-occupiers  throughout  Tunisia  is  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  dogs,  which  rush  out  in  numbers 
from  every  hovel  or  gourbi,  barking  and  snarling  in  the 
most  savage  manner.  Whether  the  bark  is  ever  followed 
by  the  bite  we  had  happily  no  occasion  of  judging  ;  but 
our  good  friend  Mr.  Galea  prudently  sent  with  us  on  this 
occasion  an  Arab  boy  armed  with  a  stout  stick  in  order 
to  protect  us  from  too  formidable  attacks. 

The  tent-dwelling  Arabs,  numerous  around  Gabes, 
lead  poor  lives.  The  men  labour  in  the  fields  or  in 
their  own  gardens,  when  they  are  prosperous  enough  to 
possess  or  rent  one ;  the  women  cook,  spin  wool  and 
camels'  hair,  and  weave  the  cloth  of  which  their  tents  are 
made ;  the  children  tend  the  animals  and  poultry,  sweep 
out  the  tent,  and  assist  in  cooking.  We  saw  two  little 
girls  skinning  a  sheep's  head  and  feet  and  roasting  them 
on  wood  embers  ignited  in  the  open  field,  while  other 
children  were  cutting  up  the  intestines  of  the  animal  and 
hanging  them  on  lines  to  dry  in  the  sun,  preparatory  to 
future  degustation.  These  nomads  have  dark  skins,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  quite  black  ;  the  children  are  dirty 
in  the  extreme,  and  their  entire  clothing  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cotton,  generally  in  rags,  but  thrown  round  them 
with  a  grace  to  which  an  European  child  is  an  entire 
stranger ;  the  women,  scarcely  less  dirty  than  their  off- 
spring, wear  their  hair  in  matted  locks,  like  the  curls  on 
an  ill-kept  poodle  dog,  do  not  cover  their  faces,  and  are 
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not  shy,   but,   on   the  contrary,  seem  pleased    at    being 
noticed. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  here  is  to  watch  the 
Jewish  women  and  girls  fetching  water  in  the  earh/ 
morning,  or  at  sunset,  from  the  Oued  Gabes,  or  washing 
themselves  or  their  garments  in  the  running  stream. 
They  dress  quite  differently  from  Jewesses  in  other  parts 
of  Tunisia,  and  do  not  wear,  or  at  any  rate  do  not 
display,  the  tightly-fitting  trousers,  but  envelop  them- 
selves in  loosely-flowing  robes,  or  more  generally  in  a 
simple  length  of  cotton  stuff,  which  they  fold  gracefully 
around  them.  They  delight  in  gay  colours,  chiefly 
orange  and  red,  which  harmonise  agreeably  with  their 
slightly  bronzed  complexions.  They  wear  a  profusion 
of  silver  trinkets — chains,  bracelets,  anklets,  &c.,  which 
they  do  not  put  off  even  while  washing.  The  attire 
of  the  Arab  women  is  more  sober  in  colour,  being 
almost  invariably  dark  blue.  The  men  dress  generally 
in  white. 

The  scenery  of  Gabes  is  purely  African — the  sandy 
desert,  surrounding  an  oasis  out  of  which  sylph-like  palms 
rear  their  lofty  crests,  the  numerous  koubbas  which  here 
serve  as  landmarks,  the  countless  gourbies  dotting  the 
arid  plain  in  all  directions,  the  strings  of  camels  in  con- 
stant motion,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  interior — all 
combine  to  form  a  picture  unmistakably  Oriental. 

The  weather  was  so  beautiful  during  our  sojourn  at 
Gabes  that  we  were  tempted,  in  spite  of  the  sharks  and 
dog-fish  which  occasionally  approach  the  coast,  to  take  a 
plunge  in  the  sea.  The  Arab  lad  who  accompanied  us 
shuddered  as  he  saw  us  leap  into  the  water  from  the  end 
of  the  wooden  jetty.  At  first  we  thought  his  concern  for 
our  safety  was  the  cause  of  his  sudden  change  of  coun- 
tenance,  but   it  was   in   reality    nothing   more   than   the 
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shock  occasioned  to  his  feelings  by  our  immersing  our- 
selves in  cold  water  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

'That  boy,'  we  said  afterwards  to  Mr.  Galea,  'no 
doubt  thinks  us  mad  for  bathing  in  the  sea  in  the  month 
of  November.' 

'  Of  course  he  does,'  was  our  friend's  laconic  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GABfeS    TO    SOUSSA    BY    SEA. 
November  lyth  and  \.Zth. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  GAB^S — DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  INFLUENCE  —  STREET 
NAMING  —  RETURN  TO  SFAX  —  SERVANT  ENGAGED  —  MAHEDIA  — 
PHCENICIAN    TOMBS  —  MONASTIR — SOUSSA. 

^5"^ HANKS  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Galea,  we  had 
spent  two  most  agreeable  days  in  this  beautiful 
oasis  of  Gabes,  and  had  obtained  much  in- 
teresting information  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country  and  the  prospects  of  an 
extension  of  trade  under  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
Regency. 

Every  Englishman  must  be  struck  with  dismay  at  the 
decline  of  British  influence  in  a  country  where,  not  many 
years  ago,  we  were  respected  and  our  counsels  were  fol- 
lowed. In  spite  of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by 
those  who  may  be  prompted  possibly  by  jealousy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  British  influence  is  salutary.  The 
most  superficial  observation  of  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  English  dominate  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
this.  Although  the  natives  of  North  Africa  are  pleased 
when  they  learn  that  the  traveller  is  an  Englishman,  they 
have  little  or  no  faith  in  our  ability  to  serve  them,  or  of 
our  weight  in  the  councils  of  nations.      Englishmen  are 
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nowhere  to  be  met  with  ;  very  few  English  commercial 
houses  have  factories  or  branches  in  the  country  ;  there 
is  no  market  for  British  manufactures  ;  and  even  the 
esparto  grass,  which  is  shipped  almost  exclusively  to 
Great  Britain,  is  hampered  with  a  vexatious  export  duty. 
Consular  reports  give  ample  evidence  on  this  subject. 

As  in  France,  so  in  Tunisia,  the  French  continue 
their  mania  for  rechristening  streets.  Here  they  change 
the  Arab  names  for  those  of  the  officers  who  may  have 
been  engaged  in  capturing  the  towns  in  question,  so  that 
the  native  may  be  reminded  at  every  turn  in  his  path 
of  the  nation  he  loves  the  least.  Here  we  see  Boulevard 
Boulanger,  there  Rue  General  this  or  Colonel  that. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  steamer  left  for 
Sfax,  reaching  that  port  in  five  hours.  Hitherto  we  had 
managed  fairly  well  without  an  interpreter  ;  but  as  we 
now  contemplated  a  journey  right  across  Tunisia,  we 
were  prudently  advised  to  take  one.  Such  an  individual 
we  obtained  at  Sfax,  through  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Gatte.  Fran9ois,  so  he  called  himself,  our  future 
interpreter,  cook,  and  servant-of-all-work,  was  a  Maltese, 
who  spoke  no  English,  and  only  a  very  little  bad  French. 
He  might  have  been  taken  for  a  bandit,  a  sea-captain, 
a  horse-keeper ;  for  anything,  in  fact,  but  what  he  really 
was— a  cook.  He  wore  a  small  felt  hat,  a  loosely-fitting 
coloured  shirt  without  any  necktie,  a  looser  jacket,  no 
vest,  and  trousers,  over  which  he  drew  a  pair  of  high 
jack-boots.  His  appearance  was  altogether  free  and 
easy,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing. His  capabilities  were,  however,  as  experience 
subsequently  proved,  very  limited. 

The  arrangements  necessary  for  the  engagement  of 
Franqois,  and  another  ramble  through  the  streets  of  Sfax, 
occupied  our    time  until  6  p.m.,   when   we  steamed  off 
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again,  anchoring  the  following  morning  before  Mahedia. 
The  sea  had  been  perfecdy  calm  during  the  night,  and 
the  loveliness  of  the  weather  remained  unchanged. 

Before  taking  leave  of  M.  Novak  on  the  previous 
occasion,  he  requested  us,  should  we  desire  to  make  an 
excursion  to  some  Phoenician  tombs  recently  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mahedia,  and  the  weather  permit  our 
landing,  to  telegraph  to  him  before  leaving  Sfax.  Of  this 
we  gratefully  availed  ourselves,  and  on  landing  found  at 
our  disposal  a  private  carriage,  well  equipped  with  three 
stout  mules.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  a  friend  of  M.  Novak 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  us,  in  order  to  insure 
our  seeing  all  that  could  be  seen  during  the  short  time 
the  steamer  lay  at  anchor.  Not  an  instant  was  lost  ;  the 
coachman  gave  the  word  of  departure  to  his  sturdy 
animals,  who  started  off  at  a  good  round  pace  and,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  sea-shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  less 
than  an  hour  at  our  destination. 

The  tombs  lie  within  haff  a  mile  of  the  sea,  about 
four  miles  south  of  Mahedia,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
equidistant  between  that  town  and  Sallecta.  They  are 
cut  in  a  spur  of  the  rock,  from  which  was  quarried  the 
stone  of  which  the  Thysdrus  amphitheatre  was  built, 
and  which  here  rises  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  shore.  About  a  dozen  tombs, 
out  of  many  hundreds  which  no  doubt  may  be  found 
here,  were  explored  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Melon, 
and  have  been  fully  described  in  a  paper  entitled  La 
NScropole  Phinicienne,  and  published  in  the  Revue 
Archdologique,  1884.  This  necropolis,  which  extends 
along  the  shore  for  about  three  or  four  miles,  has  been 
ransacked  by  Arabs  at  different  periods,  and  consequently 
few  objects  of  interest  or  of  value  were  met  with  during 
the  recent  exploration.     The  tombs  are  very  similar  in 
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plan  and  arrangement,  but  with  varying  dimensions,  and 
the  entrances  are  all  on  the  east  side.  A  sharp  descent 
by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  on  the  left  or  south  side  of  a 
square  trench  conducts  to  a  stone  door,  averaging  three 
feet  square,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  some  two  or  three  steps 
lower  down.  On  either  side  is  a  bed  of  stone,  on  which 
the  bodies  were  placed,  and  at  the  end  is  a  small  niche 
for  a  funereal  lamp.  The  walls  of  these  chambers  are 
not  quite  vertical,  but  incline  inwards  towards  the  top. 
The  late  M.  Renan,  to  whom  M.  Melon's  drawings  of 
these  tombs  were  submitted,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
belonged  to  a  class  of  sepulchres  rarely  met  with,  the 
formation  being  different  from  those  discovered  at  Tyre, 
as  well  as  other  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

After  an  examination  of  as  many  tombs  as  our  limited 
time  would  permit,  we  hastened  back  to  the  steamer,  and 
at  a  quarter-past  one  p.m.  were  off"  Monastir.  Some  fifty 
casks  of  oil  were  here  waiting  for  shipment,  so  that  we 
had  ample  leisure  to  enjoy  the  lovely  panorama  along 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Little  of  the  town  of  Monastir 
is  visible  from  the  sea ;  but  the  coast,  clothed  with 
olives  apparently  down  to  the  water's  edge,  presents  a 
striking  appearance.  On  rounding  the  cape,  with  its 
islands  and  forts,  Monastir  becomes  more  prominent, 
and  presents  an  enchanting  picture  with  its  white 
crenelated  walls,  its  towering  Kasba,  and  its  numerous 
white  koubbas,  encircled  by  olives  and  palms,  the  peak 
of  Zaghouan  rising  boldly  in  the  distance.  Crossing 
the  bay,  we  anchored  off"  Soussa  at  8  p.m. 
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SOUSSA    TO    KAIROUAN. 
November  igth. 

AN    UNINTERESTING    ROAD  —  MOUREDDINE  —  MEN    WASHING  —  ROMAN 
CISTERNS — A   FRENCH  TRAMWAY — FIELD   FIRES — LAKES   KELBIA  AND 

SIDI-EL-HANI — WELLS HILLOCKS  —  AIN-KAZEZIN — FIRST    SIGHT   OF 

KAIROUAN    BY    MOONLIGHT — FONDOUKS OUR    INN — JEWISH    MUSIC 

AND    DANCING — FANATICISM    CHECKED. 

HERE  was  no  inducement  to  remain  in  Soussa 
longer  than  the  time  needed  to  complete  our 
arrangements,  and  to  procure  provisions  for 
our  journey  into  the  interior.  These  matters  of  detail 
were  concluded  on  the  morning  of  November  19th,  and 
at  midday  we  took  our  departure. 

Although  Captain  Helouis  had  kindly  offered  to 
convey  us  to  Kairouan  by  the  tramway  which  has  been 
just  laid  by  the  French  between  the  two  towns  for 
military  purposes,  we  preferred  to  hire  at  Soussa  a 
carriage  in  which  we  could  continue  our  journey  beyond 
Kairouan,  and  that  might  be  available  as  a  sleeping-place 
in  case  of  emergency.  It  was  the  usual  rough  kind  of 
landau,  drawn  by  four  small  horses  and  driven  by  a 
man  of  colour,  exceptionally  energetic  and  obliging. 

If  one  sets  aside  the  absolutely  African  aspect  of 
the  scenery,  a  few  ruined  Roman  reservoirs,  and  such 
glimpses  of  Arab  life  as  can  be  caught  by  the  way,  the 
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route  from  Soussa  to  Kairouan  is  devoid  of  either  in- 
terest or  beauty,  The  entire  distance  is  52  kilometres. 
After  passing  the  oHve-groves  which  surround  Soussa, 
and  the  villages  of  Messaadine  and  Moureddine,  the 
road  traverses  vast  plains,  flat  or  slightly  undulating, 
waterless,  treeless,  and  almost  devoid  of  cultivation. 

Immediately  after  quitting  Soussa  by  the  Bab-el- 
Gharbi  we  passed  between  the  Arab  and  European 
cemeteries,  and  for  three  hours  jolted  over  a  track, 
winding  among  the  olive  plantations,  and  broken  up  by 
the  ridges  and  grips  cut  across  it  to  secure  the  rainfall. 

At  two  o'clock  we  passed  through  Moureddine,  already 
mentioned,  where  olive  -  pressing  is  an  important  and 
successful  industry,  scarcely  to  be  credited  to  so  filthy 
and,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  so  miserable  a  place. 
Here  we  observed  men  at  a  tank  washing — an  operation 
which  they  performed  by  stamping  on  the  garments  and 
pressing  out  the  impurities  with  their  feet.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Moureddine  the  olives  cease  altogether, 
and  the  plains  become  entirely  desolate  and  shelterless. 

At  three  o'clock  we  alighted  to  examine  a  disused  and 
partially  ruined  Roman  cistern,  of  no  great  importance, 
which  we  perceived  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  road. 

The  Decauville  road,  as  the  military  tramway  is 
called,  and  the  carriage  track  do  not  follow  parallel  lines, 
but  intersect  each  other  at  an  acute  angle  about  half 
way ;  the  former  we  struck  at  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock, 
when  we  crossed  and  recrossed  it  several  times.  At 
this  spot  numerous  fires,  kindled  by  the  labourers  who 
were  clearing  away  the  weeds  and  scrub  previous  to 
ploughing,  lit  up  the  plain  for  a  great  distance  all  around, 
and  imparted  a  weird  aspect  to  the  desolate  and  melan- 
choly scene. 

The  two  lakes  of  Kelbia  and  Sidi-el-Hani,  which  we 
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had  skirted  on  our  way  to  El-Djem,  were  visible  on 
either  hand  at  four  o'clock,  although  at  some  distance 
from  the  route. 

Another  Roman  cistern  to  the  left  of  the  road  at- 
tracted our  attention  at  a  quarter-past  four  o'clock,  and 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  observed  several 
koubbas  in  the  same  direction. 

At  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock  we  entered  a  flat  grassy 
tract  of  land,  forming  a  slight  depression  in  the  plain 
and  pierced  by  numerous  wells.  Here  groups  of  Arabs 
were  drawing  water  in  rude  pitchers,  and  camels  and 
asses,  cows  and  horses  in  great  numbers,  were  eagerly 
slaking  their  thirst.  The  scene  was  gay  and  animated, 
recalling  some  one  or  other  of  those  old-world  narratives 
familiar  to  us  in  chapters  of  Bible  history.  The  Oued 
Zeroud,  which  rises  in  the  Djebel  Touila  and  loses  itself 
in  the  marshy  tract  to  the  south  of  Kairouan,  is  probably 
the  source  of  supply  to  these  wells.  The  plain  is  here 
dotted  for  several  miles  around  by  small  hillocks,  thorns 
and  stunted  shrubs  springing  out  of  them.-  These  are 
the  sites  of  former  encampments,  each  little  mound 
marking  the  spot  covered  by  a  tent  or  gourbi,  the  refuse 
and  ordure  left  by  the  occupiers  having  imparted  fertility 
to  the  spots.  Such  a  district,  where  water  is  abundant, 
would  naturally  be  a  favourite  halting-place  for  caravans 
and  pilgrims  passing  to  and  from  the  holy  city. 

Another  hour  brought  us  to  a  small  lake  hemmed  in 
by  very  marshy  ground,  where  the  road  was  so  bad 
that  we  had  to  leave  the  carriage  and  proceed  some 
distance  on  foot.  We  had  intended  to  enter  Kairouan 
by  daylight,  but  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon 
and  the  city  walls  were  not  yet  in  sight.  Our  coachman, 
who  had  declined  to  stop  at  the  wells  already  noticed, 
where  the  Arabs  were  watering  their  cattle,  now  pulled 
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up  at  Ain-Kazezin,  and  while  resting  and  refreshing  his 
horses  we  again  walked  on. 

It  was  now  seven  o'clock.  The  city  was  in  view  some 
four  miles  distant,  and  the  moon  so  bright  that  the 
minarets  and  whitened  walls  stood  out  as  sharp  and  clear 
as  in  broad  daylight,  while  the  shadows  were  distinctly 
marked  in  soft  outlines.  We  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  Oued  Bagla,  where  a  bridge  was  in  course 
of  construction,  and  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  we  halted 
before  the  door  of  the  inn,  immediately  without  the 
walls  of  Kairouan. 

The  native  fondouks  are  of  necessity  important  es- 
tablishments in  a  town  where  not  a  day  passes  without 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  caravan,  either  religious  or 
commercial  ;  but  since  the  French  occupation  they  are 
not  frequented  by  Europeans,  although  all  restrictions 
concerning  unbelievers  have  been  abolished.  The  miser- 
able barrack  where  we  were  to  be  lodged,  kept  by  an 
Italian,  and  notable  for  its  uncleanness,  detestable 
cooking,  and  lack  of  decent  furniture,  is  at  present  the 
only  inn  for  Europeans. 

After  hastily  despatching  a  meal,  the  remnants  of 
the  dinner  prepared  for  some  French  sub-officers  whom 
we  found  at  table  when  we  entered,  we  sallied  forth  into 
the  city,  and  sauntering  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  now  almost  deserted,  entered  an  establishment 
to  which  we  were  attracted  by  a  lamp  over  the  door,  and 
by  strains  of  music  from  within.  It  was  a  low-pitched, 
white-washed  room,  without  any  attempt  at  decoration, 
and  furnished  with  a  few  rough  tables  and  benches,  at 
which  some  twenty  Arabs  were  sitting.  The  performers 
consisted  of  three  men  and  two  women,  Algerian  Jews, 
seated  cross-legged  on  a  low  platform  at  one  end  of 
the  apartment.     Before  them  were  placed  several  candles. 
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stuck  into  empty  bottles,  by  way  of  foot-lights.  Their 
music  was,  as  usual,  of  a  plaintive  character.  Then  one 
of  the  women — robust,  middle-aged,  and  uncomely — 
slipped  down  from  the  platform  and  began  to  dance 
among  the  audience.  Her  movements  were  simple  and 
unvaried,  even  to  monotony ;  not  altogether  devoid  of 
grace,  they  were  marked  with  that  tincture  of  sensuality 
peculiar  to  all  Oriental  dancing,  or  rather  posturing. 
Putting  the  corners  of  two  handkerchiefs  in  her  mouth, 
so  that  the  ends  hung  down  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
extending  her  arms,  she  jumped  up  and  down,  or  moved 
backwards  or  forwards,  and  then,  suddenly  advancing 
towards  one  of  the  audience  whom  she  had  singled  out 
as  the  probable  possessor  of  a  few  pieces  of  money,  she 
took  up  her  position  close  to  him,  gazed  at  him  steadily 
and  amorously,  and  wriggled  her  body  in  a  lascivious 
manner.  Nor  did  she  desist  until  the  object  of  her 
attack  had  rewarded  her  pertinacity  with  a  coin,  however 
small.  The  transfer  was  effected  by  the  donor  wetting 
the  piece  with  his  spittle  and  sticking  it  on  her  forehead. 

We  had,  of  course,  not  escaped  the  stout  Jewess's 
importunities,  and  our  contribution  had  evidently  given 
satisfaction,  for  the  musicians,  taking  us,  as  usual,  for 
Frenchmen,  now  struck  up  in  our  honour  the  Marseillaise, 
which  we  stopped  at  once,  as  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Having  already  witnessed  this  kind  of  performance  in 
Algeria,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  the  in- 
habitants of  Kairouan,  hitherto  held  to  be  such  uncom- 
promising and  exclusive  fanatics,  tolerating  and  even 
finding  pleasure  in  the  performances  of  the  universally 
detested  Jews.  It  is  a  proof,  were  one  needed,  how 
thoroughly  the  French  have  shattered  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives  ;  or  rather,  how  completely  they  have  stifled 
them,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
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KAIROUAN. 

November  igthy  20th,  and  2\st. 

BAD  WEATHER — DECLINE  OF  RELIGIOUS  ENTHUSIASM — THE  KASBA  — 
THE  GREAT  CISTERNS — THE  CITY  WALLS  —  ITS  ORIGIN — THE  SOUKS 
—  DJAMAA-EL-KEBIR  —  THE  SACRED  WELL — MOSQUE  OF  THE  THREE 
GATES — MOSQUE-TOMBS — THE  SUBURBS — TOMB  OF  THE  COMPANION — 
EDUCATION — ASPECT  OF  THE  COUNTRY — POPULATION  DEGENERATING 
— COURTESY  OF  THE  INHABITANTS — A  THUNDER-bTORM. 

AIR  weather  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  traveller  in  Tunisia.  An  African  town 
loses  all  its  charms  under  a  leaden  sky  and  a 
downpour  of  rain.  The  spell  is  broken.  The  glistening 
walls  and  wondrous  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  ex- 
changed for  one  dreary  monotony  of  whitewash  ;  and 
streets  and  alleys,  innocent  of  paving,  become  one  long 
series  of  muddy  pools.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  Kairouan* 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  after  our  arrival,  dulling^ 
the  long-awakened  curiosity  to  tread  the  ground  of  a 
once  forbidden  city,  and  to  penetrate  every  nook  and 
corner  of  its  holy  places. f 

Our  first  care  was  to  deliver  a  letter  of  introduction 

*  The  name  is  variously  written  by  different  European  authors,  as 
Cairwan,  Kairwan,  Kerouan,  Kerwan,  Qairouan,  Qirwan,  &c.  We 
have  followed  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  French  in  their  most  recent 
official  publications. 

t  An  Arab  proverb  says  that  seven  journeys  to  Kairouan  are  equi- 
valent to  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
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to  Captain  Cret,  the  French  commandant,  and  to  pro- 
cure an  official  order  to  enter  the  various  mosques  of 
the  city.  Without  this  permit  they  would  have  been 
closed  to  us,""  like  those  of  all  other  towns  in  Tunisia. 
It  certainly  seems  anomalous  that  Kairouan,  the  hot-bed 
of  Arab  fanaticism,  should  be  the  one  place  in  the  Regency 
where  the  mosques  are  not  forbidden  to  unbelievers. 
But  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Kairouan  the 
holy  has  long  ceased  to  exercise  paramount  influence 
over  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  and  the  spirit 
that  once  animated  the  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  new 
creed,  and  led  them  on  from  victory  to  victory,  till  they 
were  stopped  at  last  at  the  walls  of  Tours,  has  little  in 
common  with  the  sentimental  fanaticism  and  hopeless 
degeneracy  of  an  effete  race.  So  that  when  the  first 
French  soldiers  arrived  the  other  day  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  without  a  murmur  or 
a  struggle  ;  and  the  sanctity  of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  had 
been  closed  against  the  infidel,  whether  Christian  or  Jew, 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  with  its  precious  mementoes  of 
hundreds  of  saintly  men,  vanished,  never  to  be  revived. 

While  the  document  was  being  prepared  by  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  regiment  (it  was  written  in  Arabic),  the 
captain  was  good  enough  to  conduct  us  to  the  Kasba, 
placing  an  orderly  at  our  disposal  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  As  Kairouan  is  built  on  level  ground,  the  Kasba  does 
not  dominate  the  city,  as  elsewhere,  but  consists  merely 


*  Freiher  von  Maltzan,  who  visited  Kairouan  in  1869,  was  not 
permitted,  any  more  than  other  infidels  at  that  period,  to  enter  the 
mosques.  He  recounts  with  some  humour  how  the  Arab  official, 
arriving  early  in  the  morning  to  conduct  him  through  the  city,  sur- 
prised him  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  persisted  in  his  retaining  throughout 
the  day  that  garment,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  dignified  and  less, 
offensive  to  the  inhabitants. 
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of  a  vast  courtyard  with  a  range  of  reservoirs  underneath, 
and  is  surrounded  by  one-storied  buildings  now  tenanted 
by  French  soldiery.  It  occupies  an  angle  in  the  crene- 
lated wall  that  encloses  the  city,  and  has  an  external 
gate  communicating  with  the  open  country,  without  any 
bastions  or  outworks.  Passing  through  the  gateway  we 
arrived,  after  five  minutes'  walk,  at  the  remarkable  double 
reservoir,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  a  prince  of  the 
Aghlabite  dynasty  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
It  has  been  restored  at  different  periods,  and  although 
disused,  is  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  for  the  storage 
of  fifteen  million  gallons  of  water.  The  reservoir  con- 
sists of  two  large  polygonal  basins,  20  feet  deep,  the 
smaller  one  being  1 1 2  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  larger 
one  414  feet.  In  addition  there  are  two  vaulted  filters 
communicating  with  the  large  cistern,  and  the  remains  of 
covered  galleries  over  them,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  water  cool,  as  well  as  of  sheltering  from  the  sun 
the  inhabitants  and  pilgrims  who  came  here  to  draw 
it.  The  arrangement  of  these  cisterns,  as  well  as 
their  construction,  differs  so  much  from  those  generally 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  North 
Africa,  commonly  called  feskias,  which  are  invariably 
of  a  square  form  and  of  rude  construction,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  discredit  the  statement  of  El-Bekri,  an  Arab 
writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  attributing  them  to  the 
Aghlabites.  There  is  no  other  authority  for  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  handed  down,  uncontradicted  and 
unverified,  through  eight  centuries.  There  are  many 
features  in  these  cisterns  in  their  present  condition  that 
point  to  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  pro- 
bably the  second  or  third  century ;  and  as  they  are  of 
the  same  form  as  many  others  in  the  country  that  are 
undoubtedly  Punic,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  owe 
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their  origin  to  some  Carthaginian  settlement  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  The  remains  of 
an  octagonal  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  basin,  that 
in  El-Bekri's  time  was  crowned  by  a  pavilion  with  four 
doors,  leads  one  to  conjecture  that  it  was  surmounted 
by  the  statue  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  who  had  rebuilt  or 
restored  this  public  work.  Again,  the  inside  of  the 
smaller  basin  is  embellished  with  a  series  of  eighteen 
circular-headed  niches,  evidently  intended  for  statues 
of  nymphs  or  water-gods ;  but  of  these  it  must  be 
admitted  there  are  no  indications.  The  buttresses  also 
of  the  walls  of  both  basins  are  of  a  form  peculiar  to  Punic 
times,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  numerous 
reservoirs,  of  which  there  are  many  remains  in  other 
parts  of  the  Regency. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  question,  one  may 
assume  that  some  Aghlabite  princes,  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kairouan, 
restored  these  cisterns,  and  probably  built  several  of 
the  other  reservoirs  outside  the  walls,  mentioned  by 
El-Bekri,  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  four,  long 
since  neglected  and  disused.  Any  one,  travelling  over 
the  great  plain  that  isolates  Kairouan  from  any  other 
settlements,  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  storage  of  water 
in  a  country  where  there  is  frequently  no  rainfall  for 
more  than  twelve  months  was  not  neglected  by  its 
earlier  rulers,  and  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  soil,  recognised  by  most  writers,  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  a  proper 
system  of  irrigation.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  this 
abundant  water  storage  may  have  influenced  Okbah  in 
his  selection  of  this  site  for  his  capital,  and  that  the 
town  may  have  been,  so  to  say,  built  up  to  the  reservoir. 
There  are  no  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
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is  only  one  well  outside  the  walls  ;  every  mosque,  every 
house,  has  its  tank  in  which  to  store  the  rainfall,  so  that 
a  work  of  this  kind  and  magnitude  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  to  say  necessity. 

The  general  aspect  of  Kairouan  is  that  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  sacred  city,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  Peking,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  crenelated  wall,  having  seven  irregular 
sides,  about  30  feet  high,  and  varying  from  6  to  8  feet 
in  thickness,  built  entirely  with  small,  well-burnt  bricks, 
2  inches  thick,  made  from  earth  in  the  immediate 
suburbs.  It  is  strengthened  by  square  and  round  towers 
at  intervals,  of  the  same  height  as  the  wall,  and  although 
formidable  enough  in  appearance,  would  be  entirely 
useless  at  the  present  day  as  a  place  of  defence.  Inside 
the  wall  is  a  terraced  walk  all  round,  from  4  to  5  feet 
wide,  just  below  the  crenelations,  and  the  foot  of  the 
wall  is  kept  clear  of  buildings,  so  that  there  is  free 
circulation  all  round  on  both  sides.  There  are  five 
principal  gates  of  a  somewhat  similar  form,  and  three 
posterns  called  khaukhat,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
low  winding  passages,  5  feet  high,  and  not  wide  enough 
to  admit  any  but  the  thinnest  of  mortals.  These  are 
not  closed  either  by  day  or  night,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  either  doors  or  shutters  ever  having  been 
attached.  The  Bab-el-Tunis,  or  Tunis  gate,  like  the 
others,  has  an  arch  within  an  arch,  the  outer  one  resting 
on  marble  shafts,  and  the  inner  one  having  voussoirs  of 
black  and  white  marble.  The  spandrils  are  framed  in 
marble,  and  two  framed  marble  slabs  covered  with 
inscriptions  adorn  the  filling-in  between  the  two  arches. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  being  modern,  replacing 
others  similarly  inscribed.  The  writing  on  these  gate- 
ways is  in  praise  of  the  structure.     '  Hasten  to  behold 
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it,'  says  the  inscription  on  the  Tanners'  Gate  ;  '  Beauty- 
has  placed  its  mark  on  the  Gate  of  the  Tanners.' 

The  history  of  Kairouan,  from  its  foundation  by  Okbah 
in  the  year  667  through  its  four  centuries  of  wondrous 
prosperity,  followed  by  a  long  period  of  corruption,  and 
finally  by  inevitable  decay,  has  been  so  well  traced  by 
Mr.  Broadley  in  his  Tunis  Past  and  Present,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Arab  historian  Novairi,  from 
whom  later  authors  have  mostly  derived  their  informa- 
tion, tells  us  that  in  55  a.h.,  or  675  of  our  era,  Okbah 
selected  the  site  for  his  city,  the  whole  country  being 
at  that  time  an  impenetrable  forest,  so  infested  with 
venomous  serpents  and  wild  beasts  that  his  followers 
murmured  at  his  choice.  Upon  which  the  religious 
commander,  after  addressing  himself  to  Allah,  ordered 
these  enemies  of  the  human  race  to  retire.  When  he 
had  ceased  speaking,  continues  Novairi,  the  Mussulmans 
saw  with  astonishment  during  the  whole  of  the  day  the 
venomous  beasts  and  wild  animals  retire  in  the  distance, 
taking  their  young  with  them — a  miracle  which  converted 
a  great  number  of  Berbers  to  Islamism.  Then  Okbah, 
planting  his  lance  in  the  ground,  exclaimed,  '  Here  is  your 
Kairouan  ' —  caravan  or  resting-place. 

As  no  stone  for  building  purposes  is  to  be  obtained 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  brick  is  the  material  most 
frequently  used  :  a  manufacture  still  carried  on  in  the 
immediate  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  dwelling-houses  are 
low,  generally  of  one-storey,  mean,  and  unimposing,  each 
being  provided  with  an  underground  water- tank.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  these  are  mostly  choked  with  dirt 
and  the  impurities  of  many  centuries.  Even  the  sacred 
edifices,  the  glory  of  Kairouan,  are  not  attractive  when 
seen  from   the   streets,   although   the  cupolas   are   more 
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ornamental  than  those  generally  found  in  Tunisian  towns. 
They  are  invariably  fluted,  or  ribbed  like  a  melon,  and 
have  been  described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  '  vertical 
ribs  converging  towards  the  top,  so  that  they  are  not 
unlike  the  knob  of  a  keyless  watch.'  In  common  with 
other  towns  in  North  Africa,  Roman  shafts  and  frag- 
ments of  Roman  ornamentation  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  forming  the  quoin  or  prop  of  some  ill- 
constructed  Arab  wall.  The  four  principal  streets  are 
wide  and  fairly-well  paved,  but  the  by-streets  and  alleys 
are  filthy  and  tortuous,  and  as  ill-kept  as  in  other  Arab 
towns.  The  bazaars  are  similar  to  those  of  Tunis,  and 
scarcely  less  animated,  but  the  wares  exposed  for  sale  are 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  varied,  and  the  costumes  of  the 
inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Arab,  are  less  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  the  more  ornate  garments  of  the  Moor  or  Jew. 
The  industries  are  confined  principally  to  the  working  of 
leather,  the  trade  in  horse-trappings  being  considerable. 
Slippers  made  at  Kairouan  are  also  much  esteemed,  their 
bright  canary-coloured  dye  being  as  celebrated  here  as  it 
was  at  Cordova  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Carpets  also 
are  made  here,  but  the  trade  is  not  very  considerable. 
The  interest  in  Kairouan  may  be  said  to  be  centred  in  its 
mosques  and  zaouias.  You  may  count  fifty  of  the  latter, 
and  at  least  twenty  mosques,  but  there  are  only  six 
deserving  special  notice. 

The  great  mosque,  known  as  Djamaa-el-Kebir, 
occupying  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
ramparts,  was  built,  as  tradition  informs  us,  by  Sidi- 
Okbah,  the  companion  of  Mahomet  and  the  founder  of 
Arab  rule  in  North  Africa."''     This  was  the  man  who,  at 

*\x\.La  Civilisation  des  Arabes,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon,  will  be  found 
views  of  the  mosques  of  Sidi-Okbah  and  of  Sidi-Amar-Abada,  as  well 
as  of  the  mihrab  of  the  mosque  of  Sidi-el-Habib. 
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the  head  of  a  band  of  warriors,  as  fierce  and  daring  as 
himself,  passed  Hke  a  whirlwind  over  the  land,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  upbraided 
his  Creator  for  having  stopped  any  further  conquests. 
Of  the  original  mosque  little  remains.  Indeed,  there 
are  very  few  parts  that  do  not  indicate  reconstruction  or 
enlargement.  El-Bekri  tells  us  the  mosque  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Hassan,  a.h.  84,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mihrab,  and  seventy  years  later  it  was  again  taken  down 
and  rebuilt.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  since 
that  date,  even  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  mosque  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Damascus,  or  the  greater  work  at  Cordova,  of  which  it 
was  the  undoubted  prototype.  In  each  case  there  are  the 
prayer-chamber,  consisting  of  a  series  of  aisles  separated 
by  marble  columns,  the  mihrab  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  the  kiblek,  or  shrine.  Without  is  a  large  quadrangle 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  back-wall  forming  the 
enclosure  of  the  mosque,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  end  of 
the  quadrangle,  facing  the  central  aisle  of  the  prayer- 
chamber,  is  the  minar,  or  minaret.  The  entire  mosque 
is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong,  the  longest  side 
measuring  about  425  feet  and  the  shortest  about  250 
feet.  The  prayer-chamber,  250  feet  long,  and  120  feet 
wide,  has  a  central  aisle  20  feet  wide,  and  a  series  of 
eight  aisles,  each  of  eight  bays,  on  either  side.  These 
are  separated  by  marble  shafts  of  great  beauty  and 
varied  colouring,  with  capitals  and  bases  mostly  of  white 
marble,  the  spoil  of  the  chief  buildings  of  Roman  Car- 
thage and  other  towns  in  North  Africa.  The  columns  of 
the  central  aisle,  as  well  as  of  the  bays  nearest  the  back 
or  eastern  wall  of  the  mosque,  are  grouped  together  in 
pairs,  and  in  some  cases  in  threes.  Their  height  is  a 
little  over  22  feet,  those  in  the  aisles  varying  from  15  to 
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1 6  feet.  Above  the  shafts  rise  horse-shoe  arches,  and 
these  carry  a  flat  trabeated  ceihng,  enriched  with  gold 
and  colour.  The  mihrab  is  crowned  by  a  cupola  vaulted 
in  stone,  richly  glazed,  and  supported  on  the  north  side 
by  two  groups  of  three  shafts  each,  and  on  the  south  side 
by  engaged  shafts.  In  each  of  these  groups  is  one  of 
the  two  columns  of  red  porphyry,  mentioned  by  El-Bekri 
as  having  been  brought  from  Csesarea  (the  modern  town 
of  Cherchel,  in  Algeria),  and  reputed  to  have  been  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  The  mihrab  niche,  flanked  by 
columns  of  porphyry,  with  capitals  of  white  marble  re- 
moved from  some  Christian  basilica,  is  of  semicircular 
form,  gorgeously  decorated  with  lapis  lazuli  and  inlays  of 
mosaic  and  white  marble.  About  midway  up  the  recess 
runs  an  inscription  :  '  God  is  the  Lord,  God  is  from  the 
beginning  and  has  -not  been  begotten.  There  is  none 
equal  to  Him.  Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  May  God 
bless  him  and  grant  him  eternal  salvation  ! '  On  the  left 
of  the  niche  is  a  slab  of  white  marble  framed  in  a  broad 
band  of  green  marble,  forming  a  memorial  of  the  founder. 
On  it  are  written  the  words,  '  The  Creator — The  Praised 
— the  Glorious — The  Giver  of  Life.'  On  the  right  is 
the  mimbar,  or  pulpit,  made  of  some  dark  wood,  almost 
black  with  age,  and  elaborately  carved  after  the  manner 
of  Cairene  work,  the  panels  being  all  different.  Close  to 
it  is  the  maksourah,  a  kind  of  resting  or  retiring-place 
for  the  Intaums,  but  formerly  used,  as  El-Bekri  informs  us, 
as  a  tribune  or  gallery  for  women.  It  is  screened  off 
from  the  prayer-chamber  by  a  framing  of  Cairene  work 
of  great  excellence.  The  floor  of  the  mosque  is  paved 
with  irregular  slabs  of  white  and  other  marbles,  and 
fitted  together  very  roughly.  The  side  of  the  prayer- 
chamber  facing  the  court  is  enclosed  by  a  series  of  great 
doors,   corresponding  with  the  aisles,   the  central  door, 
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opening  direct  into  the  nave,  being  of  larger  dimensions 
and  more  richly  carved.  The  colonnade  surrounding 
the  court  or  patio  is  formed  by  a  double  arcade,  20  feet 
wide,  the  front  arches  being  of  horse-shoe  form  and 
resting  on  coupled  shafts  of  greyish  marble,  with  white 
marble  capitals  of  various  designs,  but  mostly  from  some 
destroyed  Roman  edifices.  The  central  archway  of  the 
southern  fa9ade,  forming  the  main  entrance  to  the  prayer- 
chamber,  is  called  '  The  Beautiful  Gate,'  and  has  an  arch- 
way of  larger  proportions,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones 
and  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  The  shafts  supporting 
these  arches  are  grouped  in  pairs,  all  monoliths  of  rare 
marbles,  with  richly  carved  composite  capitals  of  white 
marble.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
court  rises  the  minar,  which  replaced  the  one  attributed 
to  Hassan,  and  of  which  there  are  vestiges  at  the  south- 
west angle.  It  is  a  massive  tower,  clumsy  in  form, 
slightly  tapering,  and  about  60  feet  high.  Above  the 
parapet  is  a  lantern  of  stone,  crowned  with  a  cupola  on  a 
vaulted  arcade  of  good  design,  but  so  coated  with  white- 
wash that  the  lines  of  the  architecture  are  almost  effaced. 
Access  is  obtained  by  a  flight  of  125  steps  within  the 
tower,  all  made  with  slabs  of  marble  of  various  colours, 
ill -fitted,  as  usual  with  the  Arabs  in  adapting  the 
materials  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The  view  of  the 
city  from  the  top  of  the  minar,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
great  plain  bounded  by  an  horizon  of  mountain  and  hill, 
is  better  seen  than  described.  The  panoramic  view  is 
marvellous.  In  El-Bekri's  time  there  were  ten  gates  or 
entrances  to  the  mosque  ;  at  present  there  are  five 
entrances  to  the  great  court,  but  one  only  is  used.  There 
is  also  an  entrance  direct  into  the  prayer-chamber  from 
the  east  side,  which  is  still  used  by  the  Grand  Mufti,  the 
Archbishop,  as  it  were,  of  Kairouan.      Under  the  open 
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court,  which  is  mostly  paved  with  large  squares  of  white 
and  grey  marble,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and 
overgrown  with  weeds,  are  immense"  cisterns.  Marble 
bases  of  Roman  shafts  cover  the  approaches.  There  are 
also  two  sun-dials,  one  horizontal  and  one  vertical,  serving 
to  fix  the  exact  hour  of  prayer.  On  the  north-east  side 
of  the  mosque,  between  the  entrance  and  the  ramparts,  is 
a  large  area  of  open  ground ;  intended,  no  doubt,  by  the 
original  founder,  as  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  within  the 
walls.  Here  is  the  sacred  well  of  Kafayat,  or  'It  is 
enough.'  It  appears  to  have  existed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Kairouan,  and  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  rough  wall  faced  with  slabs  of  marble, 
stained  and  yellowed  by  age  and  neglect,  and  worn  into 
furrows  through  long  usage. 

The  Mosque  of  the  '  Three  Gates,'  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  venerated  by  the  Arabs  on 
account  of  its  antiquity.  It  consists  of  only  one  small 
chamber,  the  roof  being  supported,  as  usual,  by  Roman 
shafts  with  capitals  of  various  designs  and  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  The  minar  is  a  poor  edifice,  but,  as  usual 
with  the  mosques  of  Kairouan,  there  is  an  inscription  in 
raised  bricks  on  the  surface  of  the  wall.  The  stone 
carving  on  the  fa9ade,  in  bands  of  foliage  and  Arab 
characters,  is  beautifully  chiselled,  showing  that  this 
branch  of  art  was  encouraged  in  Kairouan  during  its 
period  of  prosperity.  Among  the  numerous  zaouias  or 
mosque-tombs  within  the  walls,  the  burying-place  of  the 
Mourabet  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kairouan,  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  most  noticeable.  A  great 
arch  nearly  40  feet  high,  flanked  by  marble  shafts,  and 
filled  in  with  a  doorway  of  white  marble  and  a  window 
covered  with  a  bronze  grille,  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
vestibule.     The  court  within  has  two  storeys  of  arcades, 
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a  marble  basin  in  the  centre,  and  is  paved  with  slabs  of 
black  and  white  marble  in  geometric  patterns.  The 
shafts  of  the  colonnade,  which  are  of  Moorish  design,  are 
of  marble,  but  the  arches  are  of  stone.  There  are 
chambers  at  the  angles,  three  of  which  contain  tombs. 
Facing  the  entrance  in  the  far  side  of  the  court  is  a  small 
mosque,  or  family  chapel  as  we  should  call  it,  where  there 
is  some  excellent  carving  in  marble  in  Kufic  characters. 
The  roof  of  the  mosque  is  flat  and  trabeated,  supported 
by  sixteen  Roman  columns  and  arcaded  over.  South  of 
the  city,  close  to  the  ramparts,  is  the  mosque-tomb  of 
Sidi-Amar-Abada,  the  most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the 
most  picturesque,  of  all  the  buildings  in  Kairouan,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  of  very  recent  construction.  It  is 
crowned  with  six  fluted  domes,  and  was  to  have  had 
seven.  Internally  it  is  very  plain.  In  the  vestibules  are 
several  wooden  tables  carved  with  inscriptions,  and 
around  most  of  the  domes  are  broad  bands  of  inscriptions 
in  raised  brickwork.  This  personage  must  have  been  a 
bit  of  a  wag.  His  tomb  has  three  cannon  balls  at  his 
head  and  three  at  his  feet.  Huge  swords  covered  with 
inscriptions  adorn  the  walls,  and  a  large  pipe  and  tobacco- 
bowl  are  suspended  over  his  remains.  He  died  in  Tunis 
about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

The  Mosque  of  the  *  Olive  Tree,'  a  favourite  designa- 
tion in  Tunisia,  owing  to  the  custom  of  planting  a  tree  in 
the  centre  of  the  court,  is  outside  the  walls.  This  we 
did  not  visit,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  bad  weather 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

Outside  the  city  walls  are  two  large  suburbs — mean, 
dirty,  and  devoid  of  interest,  and  here  and  there  great 
mounds  of  debris  and  rubbish,  heaped  up  higher  than  the 
ramparts,  an  accumulation  of  broken  pottery,  bones,  and 
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vegetable  matter  cast  out  of  the  city  for  many  centuries 
past.  Nothing  in  all  Tunisia  bears  stronger  testimony  to 
the  neglect  and  inherent  stupidity  of  the  Arab  than  these 
enormous  piles  of  decayed  rubbish  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun.  Even  the  very  cemeteries,  where  one 
might  have  expected  a  show  of  veneration  for  the  remains 
of  thousands  of  poor  pilgrims,  who  have  sought  at  Kair- 
ouan  a  last  resting-place,  are  nothing  but  huge  excrescences 
on  the  flat  plain,  the  heaped-up  bodies  of  twelve  centuries. 
To  describe  the  numerous  places  of  sepulture  of  the 
learned  and  pious  men  who  have  been  attracted  to 
Kairouan  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Mohammedanism, 
would  involve  constant  repetition.  Their  tombs,  many 
of  them  still  highly  venerated,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls,  dotting  the  landscape 
with  their  whitened  koubbas,  invariably  of  the  same 
pattern,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  observer.  But  any  description  of  the  monumental 
works  of  Kairouan  would  be  incomplete  without  some- 
thing more  than  passing  reference  to  the  tomb  of  Sidi- 
Sahab,  'the  holy  companion  and  friend  of  the  Prophet,' 
more  generally,  though  incorrectly,  styled  '  The  Mosque 
of  the  Barber.'  The  remarkable  series  of  buildings 
that  have  clustered  round  this  sepulchre,  embracing  the 
tomb  itself,  a  mosque,  and  a  college  for  instruction  in 
the  Koran  (a  medressen),  were  formerly  within  the  walls  ; 
the  city,  according  to  all  accounts,  being  so  extensive 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  that  children  had  little 
placards  suspended  from  their  necks,  indicating  the 
quarter  where  their  parents  resided.  At  the  present 
day  this  mosque  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  ramparts.  The  entrance  is  through  a  courtyard 
and  under  a  Moorish  archway  forming  the  bottom  storey 
of  a   minaret,    the    upper    stages    of   which    are    faced 
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with  tiles  of  enamelled  earthenware  of  great  beauty  of 
colouring  and  of  varied  design.  The  vestibule  within, 
of  square  shape,  is  crowned  by  a  dome,  its  surface 
covered  with  elaborate  stucco-work,  and  the  walls  have 
a  dado  of  old  Persian  faience,  surmounted  by  plaster 
fretwork  in  the  form  of  panels.  Seats  are  ranged  round 
the  chamber.  A  short  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  an  arcaded 
cloister  of  seven  bays,  ranged  around  a  narrow  open 
court.  The  shafts  here  are  of  white  marble  of  Arab 
design,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  have  been 
taken  from  some  Roman  edifice,  and  the  voussoirs  of 
the  arches  are  painted  black  and  white  alternately. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  highly  glazed  black  and  white 
tiles,  some  octagonal,  and  some  zigzag  pattern,  and  the 
walls  are  finished  like  those  in  the  vestibule.  But  here, 
as  throughout  this  series  of  buildings,  which  have  been 
added  to,  altered  and  patched  at  various  times  to 
a  very  recent  period,  the  tile-work  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  bad.  Broken  pieces  have  been  replaced 
by  bits  of  Italian  manufacture  of  gaudy  colouring,  or 
by  native  faience  so  badly  fabricated  that  the  glaze 
drops  off  the  body  of  the  tile.  The  ceilings  of  the 
cloister  are  flat  and  trabeated,  painted  in  sombre  colours, 
and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  older  parts  of  the  work. 
From  the  cloister  you  pass  through  a  vestibule  into  a 
large  open  court,  with  a  colonnade  all  round,  the  centre 
of  one  side  being  the  entrance  into  a  chamber  about 
20  feet  square.  This  is  the  tomb  of  '  The  Companion.' 
A  subdued  light  through  a  series  of  thick  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  domed  roof  reveals  the  wooden  sar- 
cophagus in  the  centre,  covered  with  palls,  the  upper 
one  being  of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver 
thread.  Around  it  is  a  high  bronze  lattice,  to  which 
stones,  gilt  balls  of  earth  from  Mecca,  and  native  ostrich 
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eggs,  are  attached.  Banners  and  standards  of  rich 
fabrics  are  spread  aloft,  Eastern  carpets,  new  and  old, 
grace  the  floor,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  richly  de- 
corated cupola  is  suspended  a  great  chandelier  of  Vene- 
tian glass,  with  iron  lances  grouped  round  it.  Persian 
faiences  cover  parts  of  the  walls,  the  rest  being  in  plaster 
arabesques,  painted  black  and  white.  The  door  of  the 
chamber,  with  its  two  little  grilled  windows  on  either 
side,  is  of  Italian  design  and  of  recent  date.  The 
casings  are  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  panels  of  griotte, 
the  symbols  of  the  Prophet  being  carved  over  the 
openings.  The  material  of  these  casings  is  rich,  and  the 
work  is  good,  but  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  more 
sober  colouring  of  the  parts  that  are  purely  Arab. 

From  this  large  upper  court,  which  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  cloister  already  referred  to,  but  much 
larger,  you  pass  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  lower  court 
similarly  planned.  Here  the  shafts  of  white  marble  are 
of  a  more  decorative  character,  but  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  simpler  in  design.  This  is  the  court  of  the  College, 
consisting  of  a  few  offices,  offensive  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  nose,  and  a  series  of  small  chambers  or  cells 
where  the  students  reside.  The  instruction  given  here 
is  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic 
language.  Education,  as  understood  amongst  European 
nations,  is  unknown  to  these  unprogressive  people,  and 
consequently  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  bred  in  such 
establishments  as  these,  go  hand  in  hand  in  upholding 
the  tenets  and  superstitions  of  an  unprogressive  creed. 
The  mosque  attached  to  these  buildings  is  small,  and  has 
no  features  of  interest,  It  is  of  basilica  form,  with  nave 
and  aisles,  columns  of  stone  with  plain  capitals  separating 
them,  and  with  the  mihrab  at  the  end,  the  niche  being 
flanked  by  two  marble  shafts. 
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If  this  tomb  of  '  The  Companion '  is  the  most 
venerated  of  all  the  holy  places  of  Kairouan,  it  is  also 
the  most  interesting  from  its  associations,  as  well  as  from 
the  pure  style  of  its  architecture,  and  its  characteristic 
adornments.  '  Sidi-Sahab,'  says  the  legend,  '  attended 
the  Prophet  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  lived  in  his  tent. 
One  day,  while  being  shaved,  Mahomed  gave  him  three 
hairs  from  his  beard,  which  the  faithful  Companion 
religiously  preserved  all  his  life.  Proceeding  to  Cairo 
at  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  he  accompanied  the  warrior 
Okbah  to  Kairouan,  where  he  died.  Then,  following 
his  instructions,  one  of  these  hairs  was  placed  on  his 
tongue,  the  other  two  on  his  eyes.' 

The  interest  attached  to  Kairouan,  second  only  to 
Mecca  as  a  seat  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  and  the 
mystery  overshadowing  its  isolation  of  twelve  centuries, 
is  centred  in  the  great  mosque  of  Okbah,  its  founder, 
rather  than  in  the  group  of  buildings  consecrated  to 
Sidi-Sahab,  the  companion  of  the  Prophet.  Any  one 
intimate  with  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  occupying  nearly 
five  times  the  area  of  its  prototype  at  Kairouan,  its 
forest  of  marble  shafts,  the  wondrous  intricacies  of 
perspective,  the  lace-like  walls,  the  gorgeous  mihrab, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  mosaic  ornamentation,  will  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  disappointment  on  entering  the 
prayer-chamber  of  the  African  mosque.  The  beautiful 
shafts  of  marble  and  porphyry,  with  their  varied  capitals 
of  white  marble,  are  not  wanting ;  but  of  the  delicate 
stucco  ornamentation,  the  miksh  hadida  of  the  Arabs, 
so  beautiful  at  Cordova,  there  are  no  traces  here.  The 
mihrab  niche  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  tile-work,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  exquisite  specimens,  have  been 
so  injured  and  pierced  through  frequent  reconstructions 
that  the  beauty  of  the  whole  suffers  accordingly.     The 
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builders'  art  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  when  the 
latest  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  took  place :  columns 
and  capitals  ill-fitting  are  wedged  up  on  a  poor  founda- 
tion with  bits  of  olive-wood  ;  arches  are  tied  together 
with  beams  of  wood,  innocent  of  either  plane  or  chisel  ; 
and  the  floor  is  paved  with  broken  slabs  of  marble 
and  stone,  shape  or  pattern  being  wholly  disregarded. 
Neglect  has  much  to  answer  for,  and  waning  enthusiasm, 
so  noticeable  in  all  the  religious  edifices  of  Tunisia,  will 
not  suffice  to  maintain  these  holy  places  or  save  them 
from  inevitable  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mosque 
of  '  The  Companion,'  so  complete  in  itself  as  a  specimen 
of  native  workmanship,  and  so  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  Arab  ways,  will  at  least  be  spared,  and  a  fund  for 
its  maintenance  be  some  day  forthcoming. 

How  entirely  changed  is  the  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  !  The  forest  of  which  the  historian 
speaks  has  totally  disappeared,  and  the  entire  plain  is 
treeless  and  without  shelter.  Kairouan  has  neither  wells 
nor  fountains,  and  the  absence  of  running  water,  so  re- 
freshing to  the  senses  in  any  Eastern  town,  produces 
a  depressing  effect  that  cannot  fail  to  influence  the 
character  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Kairouan,  which  may  amount  to 
some  10,000  souls,*  was  entirely  Arab  till  the  city  came 
under  the  French   protectorate.      Jew    traders,    as    well 

*  In  a  country  where  no  census  exists,  estimates  of  population 
must  be  conjectural.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kairouan 
has  been  very  differently  given  by  various  writers.  The  Chevalier 
de  Hesse -Wartegg,  writing  in  1882,  fixes  the  population  at  30,000; 
M.  Victor  Cambon,  1885,  at  25,000  ;  M.  V.  Gut^rin,  1862,  at  12,000; 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair,  1877,  after  considering  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Wood,  Consul-General  at  Tunis  at  that  date,  at  15,000  ;  M.  Pel- 
lissier  at  12,000,  adding,  '  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  down  at 
considerably  less  than  10,000.' 
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as  a  few  Maltese,  were  not  long  in  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  French  soldiers,  and  before  long  will  es- 
tablish themselves  here  as  permanently  as  in  other  towns 
in  the  Regency. 

From  their  custom  of  intermarriage,  the  sedentary 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  their  general  want  of 
activity,  from  their  alleged  immorality,  if  not  from  other 
causes,  they  are  neither  a  handsome  nor  a  hardy  people. 
In  spite  of  their  fanaticism  and  exclusiveness,  they  offered 
no  resistance  whatever  when  the  French  took  their  city ; 
and  they  now  suffer  the  yoke  of  the  infidel  with  a 
meekness  and  resignation  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
a  people  at  one  time  so  arrogant  and  uncompromising.* 
Nearly  every  traveller  to  Kairouan  has  spoken  of  the 
averted  looks,  the  imprecations,  the  insults,  even  the 
stone-throwing,  to  which  he  was  subject  at  the  hands  of 
the  people,  both  children  and  adults.  We  experienced 
no  annoyance  of  any  kind,  although  generally  alone,  un- 
accompanied even  by  our  servants,  penetrating  without 
hesitation  into  some  of  the  narrowest  and  least-frequented 
alleys.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  were  favoured 
on  many  occasions  by  much  attention  and  courtesy* 
While  sketching  under  a  doorway,  where  we  had  taken 
refuge  out  of  the  rain,  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
brought  us  a  seat  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  presenting  them 
with    a   graceful    salute.      Again,    while    inspecting   the 

*  '  Like  so  many  other  cities,  Kairouan  is  also  one  of  the  most 
corrupt ;  and  the  class  of  Tunisian  dancing-girls  is  recruited  in  a  great 
measure  in  that  town  of  mosques  and  religious  fraternities.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  Okbah  pride  themselves  on  living  as  parasites, 
at  the  expense  of  the  faithful ;  consequently  they  are  very  degenerate, 
and  have  generally  impure  blood.  Cancers,  scrofula,  all  kinds  of  in- 
firmities, give  the  inhabitants  a  repulsive  appearance ;  they  are  wanting 
in  strength  for  work,  as  they  were  in  energy  for  resistance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  French  occupation.' — NouveUe  Geographie  Universelle,  xi.  232. 
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interior  of  the  Grand  Mosque,  notwithstanding  it  was 
on  a  Friday,  the  numerous  worshippers  paused  in  their 
devotions,  and  without  a  murmur  or  an  angry  look 
suffered  us  to  pass  between  them  and  the  kibla.  The 
native  attendant,  a  servant  of  the  mosque,  who  acted  as 
our  guide,  merely  turned  up  a  corner  of  the  rich  carpet 
with  which  the  floor  of  the  kibla  was  covered,  as  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  to  be  defiled  by  the  tread  of  the 
infidel. 

Rain  had  not  ceased  falling  during  the  whole  of  our 
last  day  at  Kairouan  ;  but  towards  sundown  a  thunder- 
storm burst  over  the  city,  accompanied  by  such  a  down- 
pour that  we  were  fain  to  content  ourselves  with  the  four 
bare  walls  of  our  miserable  lodging,  and  went  to  sleep 
with  grave  apprehensions  for  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


KAIROUAN  TO  SBEITLA. 
November  22nd and  2 ^rd.     Distance^  iii  kilometres ^ 

TEDIOUS   TRAVELLING MORE    RAIN — A  DREARY   PLAIN — DJF.BEL   TROZZA 

—WANT  OF  POPULATION  —  THE  CAMP  AT  HADJEB-EL-AIOUN  —  KIND 
RECEPTION — FIRST  NIGHT  IN  A  TENT — A  RUINED  CHRISTIAN  TOWN — 
OUED  GILMA  —  NUMEROUS  NEGLECTED  WATERCOURSES  —  INNUMER- 
ABLE RUINS — BIRDS  —  FIRST  VIEW  OF  SBEITLA — WE  STICK  IN  THE 
OUED  —  A  SEARCH  FOR  A  RESTING-PLACE  IN  THE  DARK — A  WALK 
AMONG   THE   RUINS    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

HE  distance  from  Kairouanto  Hadjeb-el-Aioun, 
where  the  French  are  establishing  a  strong 
camp,  and  where  we  had  arranged  to  seek 
shelter  for  the  night,  is  66  kilometres.  We  left  Kairouan 
at  8.30  a.m.,  and  did  not  reach  our  destination  until  7.30 
p.m. — eleven  hours  constant  travelling,  our  four  little 
horses  trudging  on  bravely,  without  food,  and  with  only- 
one  drink  of  water.  The  endurance  of  these  miserable- 
looking,  galled  beasts,  one  with  swollen  fetlocks,  seemed 
marvellous.  Their  only  reward  was  the  whip,  both  butt 
and  lash,  and  their  stall  for  the  night  was  the  open  sky. 
Of  Mohammed's  instructions  concerning  kindness  to 
animals  the  modern  Arab  takes  no  notice. 

The  morning  of  November  22nd  was  dull  and  cloudy. 
Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  city  gate  when  the  rain 
began  again,  and  continued  to  fall  steadily  until  mid-day. 
We  consulted  our  coachman,  an  intelligent  dark-skinned 
Arab  from  the  desert,  whether  we  should  return  to  the 
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city,  but  as  he  was  of  decided  opinion  that  the  weather 
would  clear  we  pressed  steadily  forward  through  the 
mud  and  slush. 

If  the  route  from  Soussa  to  Kairouan  was  dull,  that 
further  west*  was  still  more  depressing — an  absolute  flat, 
devoid  of  cultivation,  traversed  by  occasional  marshes, 
and  dotted  with  low  bushes  and  scrub,  covered  by  mil- 
lions of  small  white  snails,  which  at  the  distance  looked 
like  blossoms.  The  bushes  frequently  grow  on  small 
mounds,  similar  to  those  we  had  noticed  a  few  days 
before.  For  four  hours  we  journeyed  slowly  on  over  this 
melancholy  plain,  with  nothing  more  diverting  than  the 
occasional  crossing  of  an  oued,  until  about  mid-day,  when, 
lunching  in  our  carriage  en  route,  we  were  delighted  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  hills.  The 
roads  were  deep  in  mire  ;  the  rain,  which  had  so  far  con- 
tinued to  fall  steadily,  now  ceased,  the  clouds  broke,  and 
the  prospect  of  reaching  Hadjeb-el-Aioun  that  evening 
looked  encouraging.  Djebel  Trozza  now  towered  up  to 
our  right,  and  the  scenery  on  either  side  the  track  was 
inviting.  At  two  o'clock  we  pulled  through  a  small 
stream  issuing  from  the  Ain-el-Kraib,  once  spanned  by  a 
bridge,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  close  to  the 
spot  where  stands  a  square  stone-built  fondouk.  This 
is  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain,  at  least  sixty  miles 
across,  with  Kairouan  as  its  centre.  Here  the  scenery  is 
very  weird,  huge  masses  of  rock  peeping  above  the 
rough   verdure,    indicating   by  their   stratification    some 

*  In  April,  1876,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair  performed  the 
journey  from  Kairouan  to  Sbeitla,  passing  over  almost  the  same  ground. 
He  has  given  an  interesting  account  in  Chapter  XX.  of  his  Travels  in 
the  Footsteps  of  Bruce.  The  volume  contains  two  views  of  Sbeitla  from 
drawings  by  Bruce,  viz.  the  Entrance  to  the  Hieron,  and  the  back  wall 
of  the  Three  Temples. 
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violent  disturbance  at  the  surface  at  no  remote  period. 
A  few  miles  further  we  entered  another  plain,  varied  by 
occasional  undulations,  and  gay  with  arbutus,  bushes  of 
juniper  and  different  sorts  of  dwarf  pine,  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  olive-tree.  The  sun  now  set  with  a  wild 
splendour,  and  the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  gorgeous 
colouring.  Fortunately  a  rising  wind  helped  to  dry  the 
muddy  track,  and  a  welcome  moon,  shining  forth  with 
unwonted  clearness,  befriended  us  in  the  hour  of  need. 
In  spite  of  the  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  morning 
and  previous  day,  we  had  not  been  inconvenienced  by 
the  swelling  of  the  oueds  ;  indeed,  many  of  them  were 
comparatively  dry,  although  we  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  crossing  a  marsh  nearly  a  mile  wide  before 
reaching  the  rising  ground,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
French  camp  was  temporarily  pitched. 

We  had  accomplished  the  entire  distance  from 
Kairouan  to  Hadjeb-el-Aioun  without  passing  either 
town  or  village  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
solitary  fondouk  already  mentioned,  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  settled  population.  A  few  gourbies  here  and 
there,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  visible  on  the  rising 
ground,  indicated  the  presence  of  Bedouin  tribes,  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

Captain  Perronell,  the  chief  officer  of  the  camp,  to 
whom  we  were  furnished  with  an  introduction,  received 
us  most  cordially,  placing  a  tent  (a  very  dilapidated  one, 
it  must  be  owned)  at  our  disposal.  A  frugal  supper, 
composed  of  the  provisions  we  had  brought  from  Soussa, 
supplemented  by  a  regulation  loaf  from  the  canteen,  was 
quickly  prepared  and  more  rapidly  dispatched,  and 
wearied  out  with  our  day's  journey  we  soon  fell  asleep. 
The  wind  had  fortunately  subsided  ;  otherwise  the  rents 
in  the  canvas  would  have  admitted  more  air  than  would 
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have  been  agreeable.  As  it  was,  the  temperature  in 
this  exposed  and  elevated  position  became  very  chilly 
as  the  night  advanced,  and  both  overcoats  and  wrappers 
were  welcome  coverings. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  camp  of  Hadjeb-el-Aioun 
was  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  necessary  instal- 
lations were  not  yet  completed.  Hitherto  the  French 
head-quarters  of  the  district  had  been  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oued  Gilma,  or  Djilma,  a  spot  selected  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  the  water  in  that  part  of  the  stream. 
The  position  being  low  and  unhealthy,  and  the  water 
■found  to  be  injurious  to  health,  the  troops  were  removed 
to  the  site  of  the  present  camp,  occupying  the  plateau  of 
a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  copious  spring  of  the 
purest  water.  The  position  is  altogether  admirable,  and 
the  panoramic  view  most  extensive. 

The  state  of  our  tent,  with  its  tattered  canvas,  was  so 
little  conducive  to  protracted  slumber,  that  we  were  up 
before  sunrise  and  about  the  camp,  watching  the  soldiers 
under  the  light  of  the  waning  moon  perform  their  early 
duties,  and  giving  instructions  for  our  start. 

By  eight  o'clock  we  were  on  the  track  again,  passing 
over  a  pleasant  stretch  of  green  sward,  where  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  finding  abundant  pasture,  and 
five  miles  further  on  we  noted  to  our  right  some  Roman 
ruins  on  rising  ground.  Blocks  of  hewn  stone  were  still 
standing,  but  no  buildings  were  traceable.  We  then 
traversed  a  wild,  uncultivated  plain,  covered  with  scrub, 
the  mountains  rising  majestically  right  and  left.  At 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road  we  reached,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  great  extent.  On  ex- 
amining the  remains  we  observed  (i)  a  rectangular  en- 
closure of  Christian  origin,  twenty-five  paces  long  by 
fifteen  paces  broad,  built  of  horizontal  and  vertical  stones 
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alternately,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in  with  rubble. 
This  system  of  constructing  walls,  frequently  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  was 
introduced  by  them  into  Britain,  and  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Saxons,  of  which  we  have  several  examples 
existing  at  the  present  day.  The  wall  of  this  structure 
was  strengthened  by  square  buttresses  two  feet  wide 
on  three  sides.  There  were  small  windows  between  the 
buttresses,  an  apsidal  end,  and  the  substructure  of  an 
arcade  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles.  There  were  two 
doorways,  one  to  each  aisle.  The  plan  of  this  early 
Christian  basilica,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples 
in  North  Africa,  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  churches  in  our  own  country.  (2)  A  vaulted 
construction,  probably  the  remains  of  the  baths,  but  too 
ruined  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  outline  of  the  building. 
All  the  buildings  showed  indications  of  having  been 
reconstructed  with  the  materials  of  former  edifices. 
There  are  numerous  foundations  of  other  buildings 
which  have  now  disappeared,  but  no  inscribed  stones 
were  discernible. 

For  a  full  hour  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain, 
literally  strewn  with  stones,  the  remains  of  former  habita- 
tions, but  where  at  present  there  are  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  nor  any  attempt  at  cultivation.  At  mid-day  we 
reached  the  abandoned  French  camp  on  the  Oued  Gilma, 
and  lunched  in  one  of  the  few  huts  yet  standing.  As 
wood  is  so  scarce  in  these  parts  the  buildings  were  being 
gutted,  and  the  materials,  such  as  roofs,  windows,  doors, 
&c.,  were  being  transported  to  the  new  establishment  at 
Hadjeb-el-Aioun.  The  distance  from  Hadjeb-el-Aioun 
to  Oued  Gilma  is  computed  at  21  kilometres. 

At  a  quarter-past  one  o'clock  we  left  our  halting- 
place,   crossing   the   oued  exactly  at  the  point  where  a 
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Roman  aqueduct,  level  with  the  ground,  but  now  in 
ruins,  spanned  the  stream,  bringing  the  water  to  a  cistern 
of  some  magnitude  a  mile  or  so  distant.  This  indicated 
a  former  settlement,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  could  judge, 
no  other  vestiges  remain. 

From  Oued  Gilma  to  Sbeitla,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  kilometres,  we  crossed  the  beds  of  water- 
courses no  less  than  seven  times.  They  were  fortunately 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  but  as  they  fill  very  quickly  after  rain, 
and  as  there  is  not  a  single  bridge,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  not  to  attempt  a  visit  to  Sbeitla  except  during  the 
dry  season.  He  may  reach  his  destination,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  return. 

The  whole  district  is  literally  strewn  with  Roman 
remains,  giving  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
cemetery.  Scarcely  a  mile  is  passed  without  the  pre- 
sence of  some  ruined  structure  or  groups  of  chiselled 
stones,  requiring  time  and  careful  study  to  form  conclu- 
sions as  to  their  value.  Here  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
half  buried  in  the  ground  stand  upright  in  pairs,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lintel ;  there  a  cistern,  of  which  the 
vaulting  has  fallen  in,  filling  the  space  with  a  mass  of 
debris.  At  other  places  the  foundations  of  a  fortress,  or 
a  basilica  adapted  to  the  performance  of  Christian  rites, 
or  the  solid  substructure  of  a  Roman  bath.  What  a  field 
of  study  for  the  archaeologist !  what  a  melancholy  page 
for  the  historian  !  Here  must  have  dwelt  formerly  a 
numerous  and  active  population.  These  innumerable 
and  apparently  unconnected  oueds,  at  one  time  of  the 
year  beds  of  stones  without  a  trace  of  water,  at  another 
rushing  torrents  swollen  and  impassable,  were  once 
running  streams,  embanked  and  spanned  by  bridges, 
filling  the  cisterns,  and  fertilising  the  soil.  This  barren, 
trackless  plain,   was  formerly  cultivated  and  intersected 
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by  good  roads.  A  few  shepherds,  mostly  Bedouins,  were 
the  only  human  beings  we  had  met  during  the  whole  day  ; 
not  a  single  habitation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  compass. 
On  the  other  hand  we  observed  a  great  number  of  birds 
— magpies,  partridges  in  great  quantities,  innumerable 
crested  larks  and  other  small  birds,  besides  bustards, 
hawks,  and  birds  of  prey  of  larger  kinds. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills  as  we  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Sbeitla.  The  fatigue  of 
a  long  day's  journey  was  forgotten,  and  pressin'g  on  as 
quickly  as  our  tired  animals  would  permit,  we  arrived  on 
the  sandy  margins  of  the  river  to  which  Sbeitla  owes  its 
name.  Animated  by  the  voice  of  their  driver  the  horses 
dashed  into  the  stream,  struggled,  and  then  stuck  fast  in 
the  sandy  bed.  To  add  to  the  dilemma,  one  of  the 
horses,  by  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  had  snapped  the 
traces,  and  quietly  walked  away  from  the  carriage,  slaking 
his  thirst  as  he  went.  The  position  was  not  pleasant, 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  Sbeitla  was  still  at  some 
distance.  In  an  instant  boots  were  off,  trousers  tucked 
up,  and  we  were  above  our  knees  in  the  water.  We 
were  four,  including  our  coachman  and  the  servant.  With 
a  good  will  we  went  to  work,  and  after  half-an-hour's 
exertion  were  fortunate  in  reaching  the  other  side  of  the 
stream. 

There  is  no  accommodation  of  any  kind  at  Sbeitla. 
This  we  knew,  the  difficulty  being  to  find  in  the  dark 
(for  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  twilight  is  unknown 
in  these  latitudes)  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  Each  of 
us  started  in  a  different  direction  to  explore  the  dilapi- 
dated edifices  of  which  the  dim  outlines  loomed  forth  in 
the  obscurity,  stumbling  as  we  went  over  the  countless 
stones  with  which  the  surface  is  everywhere  encumbered. 
A  modern  vaulted  structure  was  at  last  discovered  with- 
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out  door  or  windows,  and  here  we  determined  to  take 
up  our  quarters.  Dinner  over,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  night  completed,  we  sauntered  among  the  weird 
ruins  that  rose  ghostHke  over  the  far-stretching  plain. 
The  moon  was  up  in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  air  was  broken  only  by  the  bubbling  waters  of 
the  river  we  had  just  crossed,  and  the  occasional  screech 
of    an    owl,    whose    'ancient    solitary    reign'    we    were 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

SBEITLA,  THE  ANCIENT  SUFETULA. 
November  2'^rd  to  26th. 

SUFETULA  PAST  AND  PRESENT — ITS  REMAINS — THE  THREE  TEMPLES  — 
THE  MONUMENTAL  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HIERON  —  THE  TRIUMPHAL 
ARCH — THE   AQUEDUCT — EXPLORATION    NECESSARY. 

EAUTIFUL  indeed  must  have  been  the  Ro- 
man city  of  Sufetula  in  the  fifth  century.  Situ- 
<SS^^^^  ated  on  rising  ground,  at  a  point  where  the 
great  highway  from  Carthage  to  the  interior  intersected 
the  main  road  from  Theveste  seawards,  its  position  was 
a  commanding  one,  and  for  a  long  period  it  became  a 
centre  of  considerable  commercial  activity.*  An  un- 
usually fertile  soil,  forests  of  pine-trees,  and  a  river 
clear  as  crystal  that  ran  merrily  by  the  city  walls  in  a 
never  -  failing  stream,    contributed    to    make    Sufetula  a 

*  '  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sbeitla  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of 
compact  Hmestone ;  on  either  side  of  it  numerous  tepid  springs  are 
seen  bubbhng  up  from  the  earth,  accompanied  by  free  carbonic  acid 
gas.  These  unite  into  one  stream,  of  volume  sufficient  to  supply  an 
immense  city,  quite  as  large  as  the  fountain  of  Zaghouan,  and  for  more 
than  a  mile  it  thus  flows  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  never  dry 
even  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer.  The  temperature  is  just  high 
enough  to  make  it  slightly  warm  in  winter,  but  quite  sufficiently  cool  in 
summer.' — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair,  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of 
Bruce,  p.   180.  .  , 
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place    of    delight    for   the    wealthy   colonists   of    North 
Africa.* 

To-day  all  is  changed — a  solitary  shepherd  tending 
his  flock  is  the  only  human  being  one  is  likely  to  meet 
where  '  merchants  once  did  congregate  ; '  the  trees  are 
gone,  the  plains  are  arid  or  clothed  with  rough  herbage, 
and  all  signs  of  habitation  have  been  swept  away.  The 
river  alone  continues  to  flow  as  of  old,  lost  some  few 
miles  lower  down  in  the  arid  sand,  and  coming  to  the 
surface  again  at  some  lower  level,  like  most  of  the 
neglected  streams  of  this  country. f  Yet,  in  spite  of 
prevailing  desolation,  this  spot,  so  far  removed  from 
human  dwellings — its  ruined  fanes   outlined   sharp   and 

*  The  spot  reminds  one  of  the  so-called  *  marble  rocks  '  of  Jubble- 
poor,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

■j"  '  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the  stream 
of  brooks  they  pass  away.' — Job,  vi.  15. 

Edrisi,  the  Arab  geographer  of  the  twelfth  century,  writes : — 
'  Sobeitala  was,  before  the  Arab  invasion,  the  town  of  Gerges  (Gregory), 
king  (prefect)  of  the  Romans  of  Africa;  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
extent  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  for  its  abundant  water, 
for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  for  its  wealth ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  gardens.  The  Musulmans  conquered  it  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  put  the  great  king  Gerges  to  death.' 

Other  writers  inform  us  that  Gerges,  sometimes  written  Gregorius, 
had  revolted  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
native  tribes,  had  made  himself  ruler  over  a  large  territory,  of  which 
Sufetula  was  about  the  centre.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Arabs 
in  this  remote  corner  of  North  Africa  commenced  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  representatives  of  Christianity  and  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.  The  city,  having  no  walls  of  defence,  soon  succumbed 
to  a  horde  of  invaders.  Gregorius  was  slain,  and  the  treasuries  of  a 
wealthy  population  were  seized  by  the  victorious  army.  So  great  was 
the  plunder,  we  are  told,  that  every  foot-soldier  received  1000  dinars,  and 
every  horseman  3000  dinars,  equal  to  more  than  80/.  of  our  money. 
The  records  of  Sufetula  cease  with  this  calamity,  by  which  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Christian  creed  was  destroyed,  and  Christianity 
in  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  final  blow. 
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clear  against  the  sky,  its  weird  stones  standing  ghost-like 
on  the  outstretched  plain,  the  stillness  of  the  air  broken 
only  by  the  babbling  of  the  waters — has  much  to  charm 
the  eye  and  quicken  the  imagination. 

The  exact  boundaries  of  Sufetula  would  be  difficult 
to  determine,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  any  outer 
walls.  The  lines  of  streets  and  foundations  of  numerous 
buildings,  public  and  private,  are  still  traceable  for 
nearly  a  mile  in  one  direction,  and  somewhat  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  another  ;  and  several  noble  edifices  of  a 
monumental  character,  partly  ruined,  bear  testimony  to 
the  extent  and  ancient  prosperity  of  this  remote  town. 
Indeed,  its  very  remoteness  has  been  the  best  protector 
of  its  monuments,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  any 
settled  population  had  existed  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles,  and  any  means  of  transport  over  a  country  now 
difficult  of  access  at  most  seasons,  the  few  buildings 
still  remaining  would  long  since  have  been  overthrown. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Sidi- Mustafa-ben- Azooz,  of  Nefta  (an  oasis  south 
of  Sbeitla),  selected  this  spot  as  a  site  for  a  town,  and 
actually  commenced  building  operations  here,  using  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  city.  Fortune  did  not  favour 
his  enterprise ;  work  soon  ceased,  and  the  place  was 
once  more  abandoned.  Had  the  scheme  succeeded, 
scarcely  a  monument  would  now  be  standing  to  mark 
the  site  of  old  Sufetula. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  elaborate  details 
of  the  monumental  remains.  We  limit  ourselves  to  a 
general  description  of  the  few  structures  illustrated  on 
these  pages,  sufficient  to  show  what  Sufetula  must  have 
been  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  The  buildings,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  constructed  with  a  very  hard,  com- 
pact limestone,  quite  white  when  quarried,  but  acquiring 
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a  rich  golden  hue  after  long  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
other  facing  materials  were  limestone  also,  but  of  different 
shades  of  colour,  from  pale  rose  to  deep  red,  from  light 
grey  to  dark  slate. 

The  principal  monument  that  has  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  neglect  of  more  than  twelve 
centuries  consists  of  a  range  of  three  temples,  placed 
side  by  side  and  partly  attached.  This  may  be  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  i  38-161.  The 
porticoes,  forming  the  fronts,  were  within  a  large  walled 
enclosure  measuring  about  240  feet  by  200  feet,  to  which 
access  was  obtained  through  a  monumental  gateway 
facing  the  temples.  The  back  wall  of  these  edifices,  still 
in  fair  preservation,  was  the  back  of  the  enclosure,  and 
behind  this  ran  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  central  temple  was  of  larger 
proportions  than  the  two  that  flanked  it,  that  it  was  of 
the  Composite  order  (a  mixture  of  the  Ionic  and  the 
Corinthian,  invented  by  the  Romans  and  very  largely 
used  in  the  embellishment  of  buildings  during  the  Em- 
pire), and  that  the  side-temples  were  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  porticoes  are  entirely  overthrown  ;  the 
broken  shafts,  which  were  all  monoliths  more  than 
thirty  feet  long,  the  enriched  capitals,  and  huge  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  ornamentation,  lie  piled  up  one  on 
the  other  in  a  majestic  and  imposing  mass.  The  whole 
enclosure  was  paved  with  immense  slabs  of  stone,  and 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  remains  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  were  other  temples  or  monu- 
mental edifices  within  the  enclosure.  The  gateway 
above  mentioned,  dedicated,  as  the  inscription  states, 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  consisted  of  a  large  central  arch  and 
two  lateral  ones  ;  within  the  gateway  was  a  portico  com- 
municating with  a  colonnade,  which  appears  to  have  been 
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carried  round  three  sides  of  the  enclosure,  abutting 
against  the  side-walls  of  the  temples.  The  gateway  was 
evidently  intended  to  face  the  central  temple,  but,  for 
some  reason  difficult  to  account  for,  it  is  fully  twenty  feet 
to  the  west  of  the  central  line  or  axis  of  the  enclosure. 

The  custom  of  enclosing  sacred  edifices  with  walls  of 
defence  originated  at  some  remote  period,  when  temples 
were  used  as  depositories  for  the  treasure  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  affording  shelter  to  women  and  children  in  times 
of  invasion.  There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Carthage, 
where  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  the  largest  in  the 
city,  stood  within  the  citadel.  The  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  in  Rome  was  in  the  Capitol.  At  Balbec 
also  there  is  an  enclosure  commonly  called  the  Hieron, 
bearing  some  resemblance,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
this  one  at  Sufetula. 

The  next  monument  in  importance  is  a  triumphal 
arch  on  the  south-east  side,  forming  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  city  from  the  great  highway  that  communi- 
cated with  the  coast.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Maximianus  and  the  first  of  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Constantine  the  Great.  An  in- 
scription over  the  arch  records  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  both  these  Emperors,  a.d.  305-306. 

Sufetula  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  the 
precipitous  banks  of  a  ravine,  through  which  flows  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Oued  Sbeitla.  The  retaining 
walls  on  this  side  of  the  city  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  bridge  which  appears,  from  the  mass  of  debris 
below,  to  have  spanned  the  river  at  this  point  and  formed 
a  communication  with  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank,  has 
been  washed  away.  Some  hundred  yards  higher  up  the 
stream  a  partially  ruined  construction,  serving  the  double 
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purpose  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  foot-bridge,  but  now  dis- 
used, crosses  the  river.  It  is  of  comparatively  modern 
construction,  and,  though  it  possesses  no  merit  of 
design,  forms  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  feature  in  the 
landscape. 

The  explorations  at  Sbeitla  (for  in  the  main  Sbeitla 
is  Sufetula  in  ruins,  and  nothing  more)  have  not  hitherto 
been  conducted  in  a  systematic  way.  The  French 
authorities,  however,  taking  note  of  the  remains,  which 
are  very  numerous,  have  set  up  a  series  of  stones  to 
mark  the  lines  of  the  principal  streets,  and  made  a 
few  excavations,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  levels 
of  the  old  city.  Anyhow  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  SocUt^  des  Monuments  Historiques  is  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  over  these  remarkable  ruins,  and  that 
several  inscribed  stones,  throwing  much  light  on  the 
history  of  Sufetula,  have  been  recently  unearthed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

KASSERINE.  THE  ANCIENT  COLONIA  SCILLITANA. 
OR   SCILLIUM. 


JOURNEY  MODIFIED — START  FOR  KASSERINE — ROMAN  RUINS — ESPARTO 
GRASS — THE  SITE  OF  SCILLIUM  —  ITS  IMPORTANCE — MODERN  KAS- 
SERINE— THE   TRIUMPHAL   ARCH — THE   MAUSOLEUM. 

)UR  intention  was  to  journey  southward  to 
Feriana  and  Gafsa,  where  we  had  letters  of 
introduction ;  but  the  objects  of  interest  in 
these  remote  parts  of  North  Africa  are  too  few  and 
insignificant  to  compensate  the  traveller  for  successive 
days  of  fatigue  and  inconvenience.  We  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  to  Kasserine,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty- 
five  kilometres,  and  return  to  Sbeitla  the  same  day.  A 
plunge  into  the  tepid  waters  of  the  river  while  the  moon 
was  still  up,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen,  was  a  good 
preparation  for  ten  hours'  dusty  journey.  At  daybreak 
we  were  off,  entering  a  tract  of  country  traversed  by 
numerous  oueds  and  entirely  devoid  of  cultivation. 
Remains  of  Roman  towns,  villages,  and  farm-houses  in- 
numerable, were  visible  on  either  side  the  tract,  and  tufts 
of  esparto  grass,  abundant  over  a  portion  of  the  plain, 
broke  the  wearying  monotony  of  miles  of  scrub  and 
stunted  bushes. 

Without  halting  (for  we  had  lunched  in  the  carriage), 
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we  arrived  soon  after  1 1  a.m.  on  the  banks  of  the  Oued 
El-Darb,  which  was  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  top  of 
which  stood  the  city  of  Scillium,  or  Scillitana  Colonia  of 
the  Romans,  but  now  better  known  as  Kasserine. 

The  site  of  Scillium  was  well  chosen.  Placed  on  the 
verge  of  a  rocky  plateau  and  commanding  a  grand  sweep 
of  fruitful  country,  the  situation  was  as  strong  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  as  it  was  pleasant  in  its  aspect. 
The  mountains  of  Nouba  and  Selloum  on  one  side,  and 
the  Chambi  range  on  the  other,  contributed  by  pic- 
turesqueness  of  outline  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
and  a  river  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  skirted  the  city  wall 
and  irrigated  the  great  plain.  To  judge  from  the  long 
lines  of  streets,  still  easily  traceable,  from  the  solid  and 
extensive  foundations  of  buildings  now  entirely  de- 
molished, and  from  the  enormous  blocks  of  white  stone 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  the  city  must 
have  been  one  of  wealth  and  importance. 

To-day  the  once  beautiful  river  is  neglected,  and  its 
never -failing  stream,  which  forces  itself  with  difficulty 
through  the  narrowed  channel  amid  luxuriant  oleanders, 
is  soon  lost  in  the  region  of  sand.  The  site  of  the  once 
flourishing  Colonia  Scillitana  is  perfect  desolation.  Two 
whitened  koubbas,  which  have  been  stuck  up  among 
the  ruined  monuments,  stamp  the  nationality  of  the 
present  desecrators,  and  a  hut  or  two,  surrounded  by  a 
few  miserable  gourbies,  are  all  that  answer  for  the  town 
of  Kasserine,  as  marked  on  modern  maps. 

Of  the  monuments  of  Scillium,  two  only  of  importance 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time:  (i)  A  Triumphal  Arch 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  city  on  the  south-east  side, 
in  connection  with  the  highway  to  Sufetula  and  Carthage. 
This  is  an  imposing  monument,  more  remarkable  for  its 
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solidity  of  construction  than  for  any  grace  of  outline. 
(2)  Below  the  city,  and  near  the  river  bank,  a  mausoleum, 
still  in  fair  preservation,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  m 
the  landscape.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
this  monument,  often,  as  Guerin  (I.  319)  justly  remarks, 
in  terms  so  hyperbolical  as  to  touch  the  ridiculous,  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  notice. 

This  mausoleum,  three  stages  in  height,  and  standing 
on  a  pyramid  of  steps  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
ground,  was  erected  by  M.  Flavins  Secundus  in  honour 
of  his  parents  and  other  members  of  his  family,  who  are 
fully  described  in  one  of  the  lengthy  inscriptions  that 
nearly  covers  one  entire  face.  In  addition,  there  are  no 
less  than  ninety  hexameters  and  twenty  elegiacs,  in 
which  the  charms  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring 
country  are  the  subject  of  verse.  The  height  of  the 
monument  was  about  fifty  feet.  At  the  summit  was 
fixed  a  bronze  cock,  placed,  as  the  quaint  inscription 
below  further  informs  us,  *  above  the  clouds,  and  so 
near  to  heaven,  that  if  nature  had  given  it  a  voice  it 
would  have  compelled  all  the  gods  by  its  morning  song 
to  get  up  early.'  ^^ 

At  two  o'clock  we  took  our  departure  from  Kasserine, 
and  regained  Sbeitla  at  7  p.m. 

*  M.  Pellissier,  an  intelligent  traveller  in  this  country,  has  remarked, 
with  reference  to  the  monuments  of  Kasserine,  that  if  those  'still 
standing  in  a  country  now  desolate  attest  a  former  prosperity  which 
confounds  our  imagination,  these  verses,  composed  in  a  remote  town 
scarcely  known  to  history,  prove  how  the  civilising  influence  of  Rome 
had  awakened  the  intelligence  and  rural  nature  of  a  people  once 
numerous  and  wealthy,  but  to-day  without  either  art  or  literature  or  even 
settled  inhabitants.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  the  flourishing  cities  of  Byzacerie,  of  which  Scillium  was  a 
remote  town,  were  peopled  with  Romanised  Africans  and  supplied  with 
schools  capable  of  rivalling  those  of  Italy.' 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

SBEITLA    TO    SBIBA. 

November  2jth  to  2gth. 


OUR    HABITATION    AT   SBEITLA WE    LEAVE   WITH    REGRET  —  NUMEROUS 

BIRDS  —  DELICIOUS     SOLITUDE OUED-GILMA — HADJEB-EL-AIOUN 

A   DAY    IN    CAMP — THE   DOCTOR   AND    HIS    PATIENTS — OUR    EQUIPAGE 

— WE    START — DJEBEL  MERILAH — CARAVANS — HOW  FAR  TO   SBIBA  ? 

WE  SLEEP  IN   A  GOURBI — A   BAD  NIGHT's   REST. 

iHE  rough  vault  that  sheltered  us  during  our 
sojourn  at  Sbeitla  was  a  portion  of  an  Arab 
dwelling  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  All 
else  was  In  ruins.  Rough  masonry  blackened  by  smoke, 
an  earthen  floor,  dirty  and  uneven,  a  chamber  with  one 
opening  but  without  either  door  or  window,  is  not  an 
exaggerated  description  of  what  we  jokingly  called  our 
*  Grand  Hotel.'  The  soft  air  of  this  favoured  region 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  did  more  than  compensate  for  the  discom- 
fiture of  such  rough  quarters. 

Before  the  first  morning  broke,  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  heard  of  our  presence,  and  a  couple 
of  fowls  and  a  score  of  eggs  were  tendered  and  paid  for 
without  much  unnecessary  bargaining.  This  addition 
to  our  modest  larder  afforded  our  servant-Interpreter  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers  of  cookery,  at  which, 
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to  our  agreeable  surprise,  he  was  no  novice ;  and  with 
the  help  of  a  tin  of  Swiss  milk  and  another  of  vegetables, 
a  potfull  oipoulet  a  la  chasseur  formed  an  excellent  stock- 
dish  at  the  evening  meal.  It  was  with  very  great  regret 
— indeed,  with  reluctance — we  bade  farewell  to  pleasant 
Sbeitla  on  the  afternoon  of  November  27th.  The  three 
days  spent  there  had  been  days  of  real  enjoyment.  Un- 
disturbed by  Arabs,  we  were  at  full  liberty  to  explore 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  to  make  sketches  of  the 
principal  monuments,  and  with  tape  and  rule  to  measure, 
the  stones  one  by  one,  with  a  view  to  making  such 
restorations  as  are  annexed  to  these  pages.  Day  and 
night  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  calm  beauty. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  but  for  the  flittering  of  bats  and 
owls  among  the  ruined  temples,  the  stealthy  movement 
of  an  occasional  jackal,  or  the  hoarse  bark  of  an  Arab 
watch-dog,  silence  reigned  supreme.  ■^^* 

Soon  after  i  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Sbeitla, 
recrossing  the  river  without  difficulty,  and  reaching  the 
deserted  camp  at  Oued-Gilma  in  four  hours,  where  we 
found  accommodation. 

At  7.30  the  following  morning  we  started  for  Hadjeb- 
el-Aioun,  where  we  arrived  at  10.15.  About  half  way 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  Captain  Perronell  on 
his  way  to  the  abandoned  camp,  who  had  courteously 
left  instructions  with  M.  Lapeine  of  the  '  Bureau  de 
Renseignements '  to  render  us  every  assistance.     With- 


*  No  one  fond  of  sport  should  venture  into  the  interior  of  this 
country  without  a  gun.  Tunisia  abounds  in  game.  Coveys  of  part- 
ridges, tame  as  domestic  poultry,  eagles  and  hawks,  the  lesser  bustard, 
commonly  known  as  the  poule  de  Carthage,  crested  larks,  thrushes,  and 
other  small  birds,  are  innumerable.  The  gazelle  as  well  as  the  wild 
boar  haunts  the  plains ;  the  panther  and  the  hyena  are  as  yet  far 
from  exterminated. 
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out  this  friendly  aid  further  movements  would  have 
been  almost  impossible.  M.  Lapeine's  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country  made  it  clear  that  we  could  not  advance 
northward  in  a  carriage,  but  that  the  journey  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  saddle.  In  spite  of  every  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  our  kind  friend  to  procure  at  once  the 
necessary  guides  and  cattle,  we  could  not  start  before  the 
following  morning. 

The  day  in  camp,  thanks  to  his  hospitality  and  the 
good  fellowship  of  the  doctor  of  the  regiment,  was  spent 
most  agreeably.  It  happened  to  be  a  reception -day 
for  the  sick  6f  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  a  dozen  or 
more  natives  of  both  sexes  soon  arrived.  The  jovial 
doctor,  cigar  in  mouth,  examined  them  in  the  hospital 
enclosure  ;  and  if  his  remedies  were  not  of  the  greatest 
efficacy,  he  had  a  word  of  kindness  and  encouragement  for 
each  sufferer,  as  male  or  female  passed  from  his  hands. 
The  scene  was  more  curious  than  pleasant.  The  first 
patient  was  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  whose 
emaciated  and  ulcerated  body  clearly  indicated  that  she 
was  suffering  from  the  misdeeds  of  her  parents.  Then 
came  two  women,  the  one  troubled  by  the  common 
malady,  ophthalmia,  the  other  rheumatism.  The  doctor 
gave  them  something  to  rub  themselves  with  ;  probably 
a  bath  would  have  been  more  efficacious.  As  they 
were  leaving,  one  of  the  women,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  red  haired,  returned  abruptly,  and  begged 
the  doctor  to  give  her  something  that  would  enable 
her  to  bear  children.  The  native  attendants  hurried 
her  away.  It  was  >  altogether  a  melancholy  sight. 
Cleanliness  and  good  water  were  what  these  poor  people 
most  needed. 

At  7  a.m.  on  the  following  morning  the  beasts  and 
attendants,    a   motley   collection,  were   before  our  tent. 
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The  guide  selected  for  us  (son  of  the  owner  of  most  of 
the  animals,  and  quite  a  dandy  in  his  way)  was  mounted 
in  true  Arab  fashion  on  a  good-looking  native  nag, 
equipped  with  high  -  backed  saddle,  stirrup  -  irons  re- 
sembling small  square  tea-trays,  a  bridle  of  embossed 
leather,  and  an  enormous  and  uselessly  cruel  bit.  Our 
domestic  was  provided  with  a  rather  broken-down  old 
pony  similarly  equipped.  For  ourselves  there  was  a 
small  mule  with  a  pad,  and  a  very  disreputable  pony, 
that  might  have  been  taken  from  the  plough,  with  an 
old  military  saddle  much  the  worse  for  wear.  A  large 
white  donkey,  by  far  the  most  capable  and  energetic 
beast  of  the  collection,  carried  our  provisions  and  scanty 
baggage,  with  a  pack  on  his  back  and  his  head  free  of 
bit  or  bridle.  It  followed  the  guide's  horse  with  ex- 
emplary steadiness  and  exactitude  —  a  model  donkey. 
Our  cavalcade  was  completed  by  a  nondescript  man 
with  little  clothing,  and  that  little  exceedingly  dirty ; 
he  rode  a  grey  mare,  whose  only  trappings  were  a 
halter  and  a  sack  ;  who  he  was  or  why  he  had  joined 
our  party  we  could  not  make  out ;  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
took  no  interest  in  ruins.  We  hazarded  many  rough 
guesses  as  to  the  object  this  gentleman  had  in  view  in 
travelling  so  far  from  home,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  wanted  to  sell  the  grey  mare. 

Half  an  hour  sufficed  for  the  labour  of  loading  the 
donkey  and  other  arrangements,  and  at  7.30  a.m., 
bidding  adieu  to  the  officers  who  had  done  us  such  good 
service,  we  started  northward  under  a  cloudless  sky 
and  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Had  we  abandoned  our 
carriage  on  our  previous  arrival  at  Hadjeb-el-Aioun, 
and  proceeded  to  Sbeitla  on  horseback,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  ride  thence  direct  to  Sbiba  without  having 
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to  retrace  our  steps,  and   thus  avoiding   the  ascent  of 
Djebel  Merilah. 

The  distance  from  Hadjeb-el-Aioun  to  Sbiba  is  about 
50  kilometres.  The  road  we  were  told  was  easy,  and, 
furnished  as  we  were  with  a  letter  to  the  Caid,  we  felt 
no  misgivings  as  to  reaching  the  place  before  sundown, 
and  finding  some  accommodation  on  our  arrival. 

After  nearly  four  hours  steady  travelling  over  a 
dreary  scrub-covered  plain,  intersected  by  two  or  three 
dry  oueds,  we  reached  the  hills.  Viewed  from  afar, 
the  Tunisian  hills  in  the  interior  are  not  inviting,  and 
do  not  improve  on  closer  proximity. 

In  another  half  hour  we  entered  the  wild  and  rugged 
pass  through  Djebel  Merilah,  and  after  a  short  descent 
on  the  northern  slopes  approached  the  banks  of  the 
river  Hatob,  a  stream  of  some  importance.  A  large 
caravan  was  in  the  act  of  crossing ;  the  women  and 
children  were  bathing  and  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  men  were  urging  the  camels  and  donkeys  with 
shouts  and  threats  as  they  lingered  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing stream.  Curiosity  and  the  sight  of  a  few  sous 
soon  brought  the  children  around  us.  Among  them 
was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  with  a  bundle  on  her 
back,  which  on  examination  proved,  to  our  surprise, 
to  be  her  own  baby.  Crossing  the  river,  we  dismounted 
for  lunch,  and  enjoyed  an  hour's  repose  and  shelter 
from  the  sun  under  the  welcome  shade  of  a  bank  lux- 
uriant with  oleanders. 

Our  guide,  whose  intellect  was  of  limited  capacity, 
made  up  for  his  stupidity  by  extra  devotions,  and  our 
repose  was  enlivened  by  watching  his  fervent  prayers 
and  energetic  prostrations,  his  forehead  touching  the 
ground  at  frequent  intervals. 

Before   2   p.m.  we  were  once   more  in   the   saddle. 
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and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  crossed  the  same  river 
again.  A  still  more  numerous  convoy,  composed  entirely 
of  camels,  was  revelling  in  the  stream  or  stealthily 
endeavouring  to  roll  in  the  cool  waters,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  merchandise  on  their  backs.  Some  of  the  women 
and  children  were  mounted,  the  latter  bare-headed,  with- 
out any  protection  from  the  glaring  sun,  and  firmly  tied 
on  the  animals'  backs. 

The  Hatob  again  crossed,  we  found  ourselves  on 
a  plain  clothed  with  arbutus,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
entered  another  plain,  of  greater  extent  and  redolent 
with  wild  thyme. 

'  Is  Sbiba  yet  far  distant  ?  '  we  inquired  of  our  guide, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  country  we  had  suspected  for 
some  time. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  leaving  us,  galloped  to  some 
rising  ground,  whence  he  could  better  survey  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  his  return  he  led  us  to  a  cluster 
of  gourbies  in  the  valley. 

'  Here  we  have  to  sleep,'  he  said. 

*  How  far  are  we  from  Sbiba  ? '  we  repeated. 
'  Too  far  off  to  reach  it  to-night.' 

This  indefinite  reply  was  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
putting  the  same  question  to  an  Arab  who,  preceded 
by  the  usual  pack  of  yelping  curs,  came  from  one  of  the 
gourbies  to  ascertain  what  we  wanted,  the  answer  was, 
'  Two  kilometres.' 

'  Then  we  will  go  on  ! '  and,  in  spite  of  our  guide's 
protestations  and  reluctance,  on  we  went  accordingly. 
It  was  now  getting  dark.  Another  lot  of  gourbies  was 
struck,  out  of  which  came  the  customary  welcome  of 
growling  and  barking  dogs. 

'Is  this  Sbiba?' 

•  Yes  ;  the  whole  district  is  Sbiba.' 
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'  Where  does  the  Caid  reside  ? ' 

*  Over  yonder  hill,  a  long  distance  off.' 

'  We  have  a  letter  which  we  wish  delivered  to  him 
at  once.' 

No  one  volunteered  as  messenger.  Threats  were 
useless ;  but  the  promise  of  a  coin  at  last  induced  one 
of  the  Arabs  to  undertake  the  errand.  That  he  would 
do  so  forthwith  was  by  no  means  certain.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  animals 
prevented  further  progress.  Our  vexation  was  augmented 
by  knowing  that  under  the  Caid's  protection  our  quarters 
would  have  been  secure,  if  not  comfortable,  whereas 
at  this  spot  there  was  no  accommodation  whatever. 

Resigning  ourselves  to  our  fate,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  shelter  of  a  gourbi,  or,  rather, 
part  of  one,  which  a  member  of  the  tribe  placed  at 
our  disposal.  The  gourbi,  or  Arab  tent,  is  about  as 
uncomfortable  inside  as  it  is  ugly  from  without.  The 
covering,  or  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  dark  grey  in  colour, 
Is  pitched  so  low  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand  upright 
under  any  part  of  it.  In  the  hope  that  our  letter  to 
the  Caid  might  yet  procure  more  comfortable  quarters 
we  waited  in  patience. 

No  messenger  arrived,  and  supper  being  announced, 
we  crawled  under  the  covering  and  made  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  night  as  the  limited  floor -space  would 
admit.  The  part  of  the  tent  allotted  to  us  was  that 
in  which  the  proprietor  kept  his  harness,  agricultural 
implements,  sacks,  &;c.,  and  in  which  his  dog  and  poultry 
were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night.  The  former  had 
been  put  as  closely  as  possible  together  in  a  heap ;  the 
latter  turned  out,  and  a  piece  of  coarse  sackcloth  had 
been  suspended  across  the  tent  so  as  to  form  a  partition 
between  us  and  the  Arab  and  his  wife  and  child  in  the 
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other  half.  The  floor  of  the  tent  was,  of  course,  the 
bare  earth.  A  large  fire  was  lit  outside,  around  which 
sat  our  servants  and  some  Arabs ;  our  horses  were 
picketed  in  a  row,  with  their  forefeet  all  tied  to  a  rope, 
the  ends  of  which  were  staked  to  the  ground. 

Just  as  we  were  lying  down  to  rest  a  dog,  probably 
the  one  whose  resting-place  we  had  usurped,  forced 
his  way  through  the  brushwood  occupying  the  foot  or 
so  of  space  between  the  tent-cloth  and  the  ground,  and 
regarded  us  for  a  few  moments  with  anything  but  a 
pleasant  eye.  Sticks  being  fortunately  ready  at  hand, 
he  did  not  wait  to  try  their  effect.  Amid  the  squalling 
of  the  baby  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  who 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  something  unusual  was  taking 
place,  the  barking  of  the  dogs  without,  and  the  talking 
of  the  Arabs  we  at  last,  from  sheer  lassitude,  fell  asleep. 
Slumber  was  of  short  duration,  for  long  before  daylight 
two  cocks  (one  immediately  over  our  heads,  the  other 
in  a  neighbouring  gourbi)  commenced  a  duo,  which  they 
continued  with  such  energy  and  regularity  as  to.  put  an 
end  to  further  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SBIBA    TO    ZANFOUR. 
About  80  kilotnHres.     November  ^oth  to  December  \st. 

THE  CAl'D  OF  SBIBA — AN  EARLY  MORNING  WALK — SUFES  AND  ITS  GARDENS 

— THE  RUINS A   HOSPITABLE    SHEIK  —  COUSCOUSOU — A  NIGHT  IN  A 

COWHOUSE — WANT  OF  POPULATION — FILTHY  KSOUR — FIRST  SIGHT  OF 
ZANFOUR. 

HEN,  at  5  a.m.,  in  the  waning  moonlight,  we 
crawled  out  of  the  gourbi,  unrefreshed  and 
benumbed  by  the  cold  air  which  had  been 
blowing  in  upon  us  all  night  from  under  the  tent  cloth, 
we  were  informed  that  the  Caid  had  already  arrived, 
and  was  awaiting  our  pleasure.  On  being  conducted  to 
his  presence,  we  found  him  seated  upon  a  mat  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  before  a  blazing  fire,  which  two 
of  his  attendants  were  feeding  with  brushwood.  The 
scene  was  very  impressive.  He  was  a  portly  man  of 
handsome  features  and  commanding  aspect,  and  his 
greeting  was  stately  yet  graceful.  The  usual  salutation 
was  gone  through — we  shook  hands,  and  then  each 
carried  to  his  lips  the  hand  which  the  friend  had  just 
pressed.  *  Would  the  Caid  honour  us  by  drinking  a  cup 
of  tea  in  our  tent  ?  '  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
while  the  Caid  sipped  the  beverage  and  crunched  some 
English  biscuits,  which  he  seemed  greatly  to  relish,  we 
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endeavoured  to  get  from  him  some  information  con- 
cerning the  ruins  of  Sufes,  to  which  he  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  us.  Our  beasts  had  yet  to  be  saddled  and 
burdened,  and  as  the  air  was  very  chilly  we  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  foot — a  request  which  appeared 
to  astonish  our  conductor,  who  mounted  his  mule,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  two  attendants,  led  the  way.  The 
ruins  were  yet  a  good  two  miles  distant,  and  we  reached 
them  just  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon. 

Sufes,  or  Colonia  Sufetanae,  but  now  known  as  Sbiba, 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Guerin  estimates  the  outer  wall  at  six  kilometres  in 
extent.  Like  most  Roman  towns  in  North  Africa,  it 
occupied  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  rather  the  spurs  of  several 
hills,  and  extended  some  distance  on  to  the  plain.  An 
abundant  stream,  which  we  crossed  more  than  once  as 
we  approached  the  spot,  ran  through  the  town  and  irri- 
gated the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  district, 
even  when  El-Bekri  visited  it  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  covered  with  gardens,  and  produced  saffron  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  town  itself  contained  a  college  and 
several  baths.  The  Oued  Sbiba  is  now  lost  in  the  arid 
soil  at  a  short  distance  from  its  source ;  cultivation  is 
entirely  neglected,  the  site  is  absolutely  deserted,  and  the 
buildings  are  so  completely  ruined  that  careful  study  and 
excavation  would  be  needed  for  their  identification.  One 
huge  mass  of  rubble  walling,  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Thermae,  still  stands  up  boldly  from  among  the  countless 
stones  which  encumber  the  soil. 

The  Caid  pressed  us  to  spend  the  day  at  Sbiba,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  good  dinner.  We 
declined  with  thanks  his  proffered  hospitality,  but  grate- 
fully accepted  the  services  of  one  of  his  attendants,  whom 
he  placed  at  our  disposal  to  guide  us  on  our  way.     At 
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8  a.m.  we  took  our  leave  of  the  kind  Caid  and  continued 
our  route.  Among  the  ruins  we  observed  a  great  num- 
ber of  pigeons  and  some  large  crows.  The  distance 
from  Sbiba  to  Ksour  is  about  fifty-six  kilometres.  Our 
road  lay  at  first  over  a  vast  uncultivated  plain,  Djebel 
Reukaha  being  on  our  left,  and  Djebel  Djiljie  on  our 
right.  At  10.15  we  passed  a  handsome  koubba,  called 
Sidi-Mehrani,  with  a  fluted  dome,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Roman  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  track.  There  was 
more  cultivation  than  usual  in  this  district,  and  gourbies 
were  numerous.  Threshing  was  being  done,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Israelites,  by  horses  trampling  out  the  corn. 

At  midday  we  struck  the  Oued  Sgiff,  which  flowed 
on  the  right  of  our  path.  We  did  not  cross  the  river, 
but  passed  between  it  and  a  koubba,  Sidi-Ahmed-Zei,  on 
our  left.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  we  observed 
another  koubba,  called  Sidi-Monella.     Here  we  lunched. 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  for 
an  hour  saw  no  landmark  other  than  a  small  koubba  to 
our  left,  and  a  few  Roman  remains  utterly  ruined  amid  a 
desolate  country. 

At  2.30  we  crossed  a  dry  oued,  and  noticed  Roman 
remains  to  our  left.  We  now  traversed  a  wild  and 
romantic  country,  among  barren  rocky  hills  covered 
with  stones,  passing  at  3.30  an  extensive  ruined  Roman 
post  on  elevated  ground,  while  a  few  gourbies  were 
observable  in  the  valley. 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  evident  we 
could  not  reach  Ksour  that  evening.  Some  stone  build- 
ings surrounded  by  gourbies,  occupying  what  seemed  to 
be  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  appeared  to  our  left. 
It  was  the  habitation  of  a  sheik,  and  we  resolved  to  beg 
his  hospitality  for  the  night.  The  sheik,  a  fair-haired 
man    of  prepossessing    appearance,   was    seated    cross- 
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legged  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his  gourbi,  watching  the 
ploughing  and  other  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  valley 
below.  He  rose  at  our  approach,  and  received  us  with 
great  politeness.  When  our  interpreter  communicated 
to  him  our  request,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
with  a  graceful  bow  intimated  that  his  dwelling  was  at 
our  disposal.  'Would  we  prefer  to  sleep  in  a  gourbi  or  in 
a  stone  building  .'* '  We  chose  the  latter,  which,  upon  in- 
spection, proved  to  be  a  small  cow-house.  Some  calves, 
awaiting  the  return  of  their  mothers,  were  removed  to 
make  room  for  us,  the  sheik's  best  carpet  was  spread  on 
the  ground,  and  we  were  soon  comfortably  installed. 
Our  host,  whose  energy  was  on  a  par  with  his  urbanity, 
now  begged  permission  to  provide  our  evening  meal,- -an 
offer  which  we  thankfully  accepted.  '  Should  the  cous- 
cousou  be  of  chicken  or  of  mutton  }  '  As  we  had  for  the 
last  few  days  been  living  chiefly  on  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
as  the  Arabs  who  surrounded  their  chief  seemed  to  desire 
mutton,  we  pronounced  for  the  latter.  The  reason  why 
the  sheik's  retainers  desired  mutton  may  be  explained  in 
a  word.  An  animal  had  to  be  killed  for  the  dish,  of 
which  what  we  left  became  their  perquisite.  The  couple 
of  fowls,  which  would  have  sufficed  had  we  chosen 
poultry,  we  should  pretty  well  have  consumed,  and  little 
would  have  remained  for  them ;  but,  hungry  as  we  were, 
we  could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  clear  off  a  whole 
sheep,  or  even  a  lamb  or  kid.  We  had  to  wait  some 
time  for  our  repast,  which  had  to  be  prepared  from  the 
very  beginning,  but  it  came  at  last.  On  a  huge,  shallow 
wooden  bowl,  filled  with  couscous,  a  meal  prepared  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  lay  an  entire  lamb  or  kid ; 
a  small  one  it  must  be  owned,  yet  the  whole  animal,  less 
the  head,  was  there.  A  smaller  bowl  contained  gravy. 
No  utensils  of  any  kind  accompanied  the  dish.     Fortu- 
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nately  we  had  our  own  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  embarrassed.  We  cut  off  the 
parts  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  delicate,  or  the 
easiest  to  get  at,  and  made  an  excellent  repast,  for  the 
food  was  really,  in  its  way,  well  cooked.  Our  servant 
then  removed  the  dishes,  which  were  speedily  cleared  off 
by  the  Arabs,  who  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  moment 
when  our  hunger  should  be  appeased  and  the  remains 
fall  to  their  share.  No  wine  was,  of  course,  offered,  nor 
even  a  cup  or  glass  of  any  sort  to  drink  water.'"' 

On  the  following  morning  our  host  was  already  at  the 
opening  of  our  habitation  (opening  is  used  advisedly,  as 
there  was  no  door)  when  we  arose.  He  willingly  joined 
us  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  as  his  men  were  all  busy,  mounted 
his  mule  and  escorted  us  himself  to  Ksour.  We  started 
at    7.30   a.m.     Our    way   lay  over    undulating   ground, 

*  'The  roasted  sheep  is  a  dish  worthy  of  introduction  into  the  most 
civilised  society.  The  animal  is  skinned  and  cleaned  within  a  few 
moments  of  his  death ;  a  stake  six  feet  long  is  passed  through  his 
body,  entering  at  the  mouth,  and  a  large  fire  having  been  prepared 
beforehand  and  allowed  to  subside  into  a  state  of  hot  embers  without 
flame,  the  animal  is  laid  across  it,  supported  on  two  posts,  constantly 
turned  round,  and  basted  with  butter  till  sufficiently  cooked ;  it  is 
then  served  up  by  the  stake  being  stuck  upright  in  the  earth,  or  sup- 
ported transversely  on  big  stones;  and  then  it  is  consumed  with  the 
aid  only  of  Nature's  knives  and  forks.  It  requires  some  little  education 
to  know  exactly  where  to  search  for  the  best  morsels ;  but  our  hosts 
were  always  courteous  enough  to  tear  these  off  and  present  them  to  us. 

'Couscousou  well  prepared  is  by  no  means  a  dish  to  be  despised. 
The  raw  material  is  simply  semolina  of  hard  wheat,  the  grains  of  which 
are  large,  carefully  sifted  from  the  flour,  and  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  roll  it  about  and  turn  it 
over  with  their  hands  in  large  wooden  dishes.  When  this  has  to  be 
cooked  it  is  placed  in  a  small  earthen  dish  pierced  with  holes,  on  the 
top  of  another,  in  which  a  soup  of  meat  and  vegetables  is  prepared. 
The  steam  causes  the  grain  to  swell  and  soften  without  rendering  it 
sodden.     When  the  couscousou  is  sufficiently  cooked  it  is  placed  in  a 
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across  well-cultivated  fields,'"  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
we  reached  Ksour. 

Since  we  left  Kairouan  we  had  seen  neither  town 
nor  village,  and  excepting  the  French  hut  encampment, 
no  permanent  human  habitation.  Ksour,  which  possesses 
a  mosque  and  two  or  three  koubbas,  may  contain  400 
or  500  inhabitants.  Although  a  mountain  stream  passes 
through  it,  the  town  is,  as  usual,  filthy  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  the  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  encumbered  with 
dung  and  refuse  of  every  kind,  is  befouled  before  it 
reaches  the  dwelling-houses.  In  spite  of  every  exertion, 
we  were  not  able  to  procure  a  piece  of  bread  anywhere 
in  the  town. 

We  tarried  no  longer  than  the  time  needed  for  the 
sheik  of  the  district  to  be  apprised  of  our  presence.  On 
his  arrival  our  kind  conductor  bid  us  adieu  and  returned 
home. 

In  a  journey  through  the  interior,  where  hospitality 
and  other  services  cannot  be  repaid  with  coin,  the  tra- 
veller will   do  well  to  provide  himself  with  articles  for 


large  flat  dish ;  the  soup,  highly  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  and  thus 
called  fnergda,  is  poured  over  it;  the  meat  or  fowls  and  vegetables,  if 
any  are  procurable,  are  placed  on  the  top,  perhaps  with  a  morsel  of 
butter ;  and  thus  prepared,  in  the  tent  of  an  Arab  of  rank  and  means, 
it  is  as  palatable  a  dish  as  a  hungry  traveller  need  ever  desire  to  have 
set  before  him.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  meat  and  soup,  sugar  or 
honey,  raisins  and  milk  are  substituted.  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  as 
better  than  either  of  them  is  both  in  succession. 

'When  the  guests  have  finished  their  repast  the  dishes  are  passed 
on  to  the  higher  retainers,  and  so  on  to  the  various  ranks  and  classes, 
till  nothing  remains.' 

*  '  The  wheat  of  this  country,  little  different  from  ours,  does  not, 
however,  produce  a  ].ure  and  nutritive  flour.  The  meal,  obtained  by 
grinding  between  two  portable  millstones,  is  coarse.' — Abb^  Poiret, 
Travels  through  Barbary,  1785-86. 
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presents.  Cutlery  or  bright-printed  handkerchiefs  are 
always  acceptable. 

Soon  after  leaving  Ksour,  the  distance  from  which 
place  to  Zanfour  is  about  24  kilometres,  we  observed 
some  Roman  remains,  but  of  no  great  importance,  on  a 
hill  to  our  left. 

At  1 1  a.m.  we  passed  through  a  wild  and  romantic 
gorge,  where  women  were  washing  in  the  stream,  although 
we  perceived  no  habitations  in  the  vicinity. 

Two  more  hours  of  steady  travelling  were  needed 
before  we  caught  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Zanfour.  The 
view  from  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Zanfour  is  situated 
is  very  fine  and  of  great  extent.  We  made  straight  for 
the  shady  banks  of  the  river,  where  we  lunched  and 
rested  our  beasts,  whose  impatience  to  roll  in  the  stream 
threatened  to  deprive  us  of  our  provisions  and  ruin  the 
harness. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ZANFOUR  TO  AIN-HEDJAH. 

December  2nd.     Distance  about  85  kilometres. 

FINE  SITUATION  OF  ZANFOUR  —  BLED-ES-SERS  —  GLORIOUS  SUNSET  — 
SOUK-EL-TLETA — WE  STICK  IN  THE  MUD  OF  OUED  SIDI-HAMI — SIDI- 
BOU-ROUIS  —  DEFILE  OF  DJEBEL  DOU-KOHIL  —  DIFFICULT  TRACKS  — 
BORDJ-MESSAOUDI,     ANCIENT    THACIA  —  GARAT-EL-KERIB  —  SIDI-ABD- 

ER-REUBBOU,    ANCIENT    MUSTI  —  AN     INSCRIPTION OVERTAKEN    BY 

DARKNESS — SHOULD  WE   SLEEP    IN   A   KOUBBA  ? — WE  PUSH    FORWARD 
— THE  FONDOUK  AT  AIN-HEDJAH — FELINE.  VISITORS  DISTURB  REPOSE. 

ENCHIR  ZANFOUR  covers  the  site  of  the 
^    Roman   city  of  Assuras.     Buih  on   a  plateau 


raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  watered 
by  a  river  which  rises  among  the  surrounding  hills,  As- 
suras boasted  a  situation  equal  to  its  importance.  A 
terrible  convulsion  of  nature  must  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  its  destruction.  Huge  stones,  split  and  broken 
by  superhuman  agency,  lie  scattered  over  the  site. 
Among  the  ruins  of  many  stately  monuments,  the  remains 
of  three  triumphal  arches  are  still  conspicuous,  one  only 
retaining  traces  of  architectural  detail.  There  are  also 
three  walls  of  the  cella  of  a  temple,  the  columns  of  its 
portico,  no  doubt,  still  lying  far  below  the  present  surface. 
Patient  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  site  would 
probably  bring  to  light  many  objects  of  historical  value. 
No  time,  however,  should  be  lost,  for  at  the  moment 
of  our  visit  some  Arabs  with  asses,  and  provided  with 
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hatchets  and  shovels,  were  actively  filling  their  panniers 
with  broken  stones.  They  even  offered  to  break  off 
any  piece  of  carving  or  other  ornamental  work  we  might 
covet,  and  to  transport  it  at  our  pleasure.  It  appeared 
that  these  stones  were  being  removed  to  an  adjacent 
plain  for  constructing  a  French  military  post 

The  fondouk  of  Souk-el-Tleta,  our  destination  for 
the  night,  being  plainly  visible  from  Henchir  Zanfour 
and  within  a  short  hour's  ride,  we  had  ample  time  for  a 
careful  inspection  of  these  wide-spread  ruins.  Just  before 
sunset  we  started,  crossing  the  river,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  bridge,  and  entering  the  Bted-es-Sers, 
a  low-lying  plain  of  great  fertility,  but  rendered  swampy 
in  many  places  by  the  uncontrolled  waters  of  the  Oued 
Zanfour,  which  are  lost  below  the  surface  a  little  further 
down.  An  unusual  quantity  of  cattle  were  grazing  in 
the  rich  pasture,  and  numerous  gourbies  dotted  on  the 
plain  indicated  the  presence  of  a  considerable  population. 

As  we  neared  Souk-el-Tleta  a  sunset  of  unusual 
magnificence,  even  in  these  regions,  where  sunset  effects 
are  marvellously  beautiful,  illumined  the  whole  sky  with 
most  gorgeous  hues.  Every  point  of  the  compass 
seemed  ablaze,  and  hill  and  mountain  caught  up  the 
reflected  light.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  glorious  phe- 
nomenon was  that  in  the  west  the  colours  were  the  least 
intense.  Short  was  its  duration.  The  fairy-like  tints 
faded  away  before  one  had  time  to  realise  them,  and  the 
whole  landscape  was,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  enveloped 
in  obscurity. 

The  fondouk  of  Souk-el-Tleta  was  in  process  of 
reconstruction,  or,  rather,  the  dens  which  had  hitherto 
been  allotted  to  human  beings  had  been  given  up  to 
quadrupeds,  and  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  was  in  future  to 
serve  that  purpose,  was  not  yet  completed.     We  had  to 
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make  the  best  of  it,  surrounded  by  half-mixed  mortar 
and  heaps  of  building  materials.  The  dogs  from  the 
neighbouring  gourbies,  the  great  nuisances  of  this 
country,  surrounded  us,  barking  and  snarling  while  the 
keeper  of  the  establishment  went  for  his  key  to  un- 
lock the  door.  Nor  did  they  discontinue  their  bowlings 
the  whole  night  long. 

Dawn  was  a  welcome  termination  of  an  unpleasant 
night.  We  were  in  the  saddle  as  the  sun  was  rising, 
but  unable  to  start,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the 
guide,  whom  we  had  demanded  over-night  from  the 
sheik  of  this  district.  At  last  he  appeared,  mounted 
on  a  mare  with  a  foal  by  her  side.  A  long  morning's 
work  could  not  be  done  in  this  fashion,  and  we  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  he  galloped  off  in  order  to  change 
his  mount.  A  slight  mishap  occurred,  which  still  further 
delayed  our  progress.  The  track  crossed  the  Oued 
Sidi-Hami,  a  winding  stream  which  ran  between  banks 
of  slippery  mud.  Our  guide,  who  was  some  distance 
ahead,  had  already  crossed,  but  at  what  exact  point  we 
had  failed  to  note.  The  steed  of  one  of  our  party 
feeling  himself  sinking  in  the  mud,  made  a  desperate 
plunge,  and  in  so  doing  gained  the  opposite  bank,  but 
threw  his  rider.  The  sumpter  donkey,  a  brave  beast 
who  was  always  well  to  the  front,  now  attempted  to 
cross,  but,  being  heavily  burdened,  stuck  fast  in  the  mud 
up  to  his  girth.  Our  guides  and  servant  dismounted, 
and  their  united  efforts  were  required  to  extricate  the 
poor  ass  from  this  '  slough  of  despond.' 

Owing  to  these  little  accidents,  we  were  not  clear 
of  the  marshes  of  Bled-es-Sers  until  8.25  a.m.,  although 
we  had  started  before  7.  The  track  now  took  a  north- 
easterly direction  over  the  slopes  of  Djebel  Trisha, 
commanding  some  fine    stretches    of  scenery.       In   two 
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hours  our  guide  had  reached  the  confines  of  his  district, 
and  at  Sidi-bou-Rouis,  where  there  is  a  koubba  and  a 
small  Arab  cemetery,  departed,  leaving  us  in  charge  of 
the  sheik  of  that  place. 

Crossing  the  Tessa,  a  charming  stream,  where  we 
watered  the  horses  and  filled  our  bottles,  we  reached  at 
1 1  a.m.  some  unimportant  Roman  remains  on  our  left 
hand.  For  half  an  hour  the  route  lay  over  a  well- 
cultivated  plain,  and  then  ascended  Djebel  Bou-Kohil. 
Here  commenced  a  wild  defile,  formerly  spanned  by  a 
Roman  bridge,  the  masonry  of  the  abutments  being 
still  undisturbed.  Along  the  whole  of  this  route  as  far 
as  Bordj-Messaoudi,  which  we  sighted  at  midday,  the 
scenery  is  very  grand.  The  mountains,  although  tree- 
less, are  well  covered  with  green  shrubs,  and  the  passes 
are  abrupt,  startling,  and  most  picturesque.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  road-making  in  this  region,  and  our  sure- 
footed little  animals  had  frequently  to  pick  their  way 
round  the  precipitous  mountain-sides,  among  rolling 
stones,  and  along  paths  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  formed 
of  mud,  now,  fortunately,  dry  and  hard.  Locomotion 
after  rain  must  be  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 

Bordj-Messaoudi,  3  kilometres  distant  in  the  valley 
below,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Thacia, 
consists  at  the  present  day  of  a  single  house  and  a  fondouk, 
of  which  the  white  walls  shone  forth  like  jewels  in  the 
bright  sunlight  as  we  descended  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountain.  Here  we  lunched  and  rested  our  cattle. 
There  are  many  remains  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bordj-Messaoudi,  but  nothing  of  any  special  interest. 
The  house  above  mentioned  is  supported  by  Roman 
shafts,  while  carved  stones  and  other  relics  decorate  the 
garden. 

At  1.45  p.m.  we  left  Bordj-Messaoudi  in  the  direction 
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of  TeboLirsouk.  The  sheik  who  had  accompanied  us 
thus  far  bid  us  adieu,  directing  us  to  follow  the  telegraph 
wires  which  communicated  with  that  town. 

For  several  miles  the  track  passed  over  a  grassy 
plain  called  Gorat-el-Kerib,  lying  between  the  hills  of 
Jouaouda  and  Sidi  Abdallah-ech-Cheid.  Roman  remains, 
either  of  villages  or  farm-houses,  are  visible  at  frequent 
intervals. 

At  3.30  p.m.  we  traversed  Sidi-Abd-er-Reubbou,  the 
site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Musti,  Here  a  koubba  and 
several  Arab  hovels  disfigure  the  monumental  remains. 
Among  these  a  gateway  of  some  importance  stands 
conspicuous,  but  devoid  of  any  special  architectural 
merit.* 

The  town  stands  on  high  ground,  a  pretty  stream  in 
which  we  watered  our  horses  flowing  through  it.  More 
Roman  remains  were  visible  on  the  plain  at  some 
distance,  and  shafts  and  carved  stones  thrown  down  and 
half-buried  in  the  soil  arrested  our  attention  all  along 
the  road. 

It  was  now  5  p.m.,  and  the  sun  was  nearing  the 
horizon.  We  had  no  local  guide  with  us,  and  the  young 
Arab  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Hadjeb-el-Aioun, 
and  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  country,  began  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  we  should  reach  our  destination 
at  Ain-Hedjah  that  night.  He  reined  up  his  horse  and 
proceeded  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  Arab  settlement  at  a  little 

*  An  inscribed  stone  lying  close  by  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
observant  eye  of  V.  Guerin,  but  was  noted  by  Berbrugger : — 

VAEPROMISEl^  .T 
CTIONEMMV^  ITANIS 
DEDICAVIT   DATIS 
SIS  .  PON  .  .  .  ARIBVS. 
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distance  from  the  track.  Several  men  soon  arrived ; 
but  not  being  able  to  get  any  definite  information,  we 
left  them  talking,  and  proceeded  to  explore  a  ruined 
koubba  close  to  the  roadside,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  in  case  of  need  we  might  find  a  shelter 
there  for  the  night.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mausoleum, 
approached  through  a  courtyard  planted  with  trees. 
There  were  two  other  chambers  besides  that  in  which 
reposed  the  relics  of  the  marabout,  or,  rather,  marabouts, 
for  there  were  two  tombstones. 

We  had  already  been  quartered  in  such  strange  and 
uncomfortable  places  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether,  for  once  in  a  way,  we  should  sleep  alongside 
the  bones  of  saintly  Mohammedans.  Perhaps  the  Arabs, 
little  as  they  regarded  the  sanctuary  crumbling  to  decay, 
might  have  objected  to  its  desecration  by  conversion  into  a 
lodging-house  for  infidels.  Under  stress  of  circumstances, 
and  the  prospect  of  sleeping  a  la  belle  dtoile,  we  should 
probably  have  overstepped  these  objections,  had  not  our 
interpreter  at  last  informed  us,  as  the  result  of  much 
parleying  with  the  Arabs,  that  the  fondouk  of  Ain-Hedjah 
was  only  two  kilometres  distant.  It  was  well  that  we 
pressed  forward  as  fast  as  the  wearied  condition  of  the 
horses  would  allow ;  for  the  sun  had  set,  darkness  was 
closing  around  us,  and  some  awkward  ravines  had  still 
to  be  passed.  Another  cluster  of  gourbies,  visible  at 
a  distance  by  the  fires  ignited  before  them,  was  a  wel- 
come sight.  Here  we  obtained  a  guide  to  the  fondouk, 
which  we  reached  at  half-past  six,  thoroughly  tired  out. 

The  fondouk  of  Ain-Hedjah  is  a  modern  addition  to 
one  of  the  vast  edifices  still  standing,  but  partially  ruined, 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Agbia.  A  more  miserable  place  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  chamber  placed  at  our 
disposal  was  a  dilapidated  cafe,  the  walls  of  which  were 
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blackened  with  smoke,  and  the  earthen  floor  strewn  with 
rubbish.  Through  two  openings  in  the  wall,  intended, 
probably,  for  windows,  but  now  partially  blocked  up  by 
loose  bricks,  and  through  a  door  impossible  to  close,  the 
dust  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  filth  from  the 
adjoining  caravansera  were  blown  in  by  every  gust  of 
wind.  Rough  stones  encumbered  the  earthen  bench 
on  which  we  had  to  sleep,  and  broken  Roman  shafts, 
unchopped  firewood,  and  other  dibris,  constituted  the 
furniture  of  this  lordly  establishment.  On  our  arrival  a 
couple  of  Arabs,  dozing  away  in  a  corner,  were  turned 
out  unceremoniously  by  the  proprietor,  who  informed  us 
that  the  entire  apartment  was  now  at  our  disposal.  Some 
live  embers  in  the  fireplace  accelerated  the  preparation 
of  our  evening  meal,  cheered  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  belonging  to  the  establishment.  The 
most  persistent  of  these  visitors  were  two  half-wild  cats, 
who  made  free  with  the  place  during  the  whole  night, 
frisking  among  the  pots  and  kettles,  upsetting  everything, 
jumping  over  our  bodies,  and  making  continuous  slumber 
impossible.  A  shot  from  a  revolver  only  made  them 
more  lively. 

The  approximate  distances  accomplished  to-day  were: 
Zanfour  to  Souk-el-Tleta,  8  kilometres ;  Souk-el-Tleta  to 
Bordj-Messaoudi,  56  kilometres;  Bordj - Messaoudi  to 
Ain-Hedjah,  21   kilometres. 
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AIN-HEDJAH  AND   DOUGGA. 
December  ^rd. 

THE  CITADEL — DOUGGA FINE  SITUATION — THE  TEMPLE  IN  THE  DIS- 
TANCE— FILTHY  CONDITION  OF  DOUGGA — THE  CISTERNS  AND  OTHER 
REMAINS — THE  TEMPLE — THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH — THE  MAUSOLEUM 
— INSCRIPTION  REMOVED  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM — THE  SHEIK  OF 
DOUGGA— DEPARTURE  FOR  TEBOURSOUK. 

HERE  are  few  visible  remains  here  of  any 
special  interest  of  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Agbia  that  covered  the  site  of  the  modern 
Hedjah.  An  immense  Byzantine  fortress,  with  square 
towers  at  the  angles,  constructed  entirely  with  the  stones 
of  older  buildings,  is  the  only  edifice  now  standing,  and 
from  its  large  dimensions  is  a  conspicuous  object.^^ 

Leaving  our  men  to  saddle  the  animals  and  follow  us 
at  their  leisure,  we  started  early  the  following  morning 

*  These  fortresses  are  a  marked  feature  in  North  Africa,  and  have 
a  peculiar  interest  to  archaeologists  as  the  prototype  of  the  mediaeval 
castle.  The  strongholds  erected  by  the  Romans  during  their  five 
centuries  of  occupation  of  the  country  were  destroyed  by  the  Vandals, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  and  walls  of  Carthage  ;  so  that,  when 
the  armies  of  Justinian  landed  on  its  shores,  this  imprudent  race  was 
left  without  defences.  The  Byzantine  generals  in  their  turn  not  only 
reinstated  the  defences,  but  constructed  fortresses  and  strong  enclosures 
in  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  the  interior,  destroying  the  principal 
public  buildings  that  had  survived  the  destructive  sway  of  the  Vandals, 
and  using  up  stone  and  marble  indiscriminately  in  their  works  of 
defence. 
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for  Dougga,  an  uphill  walk  of  about  an  hour,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  old  Arab. 

Thugga,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  but  now 
known  as  Dougga,  occupies  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the 
interior  of  North  Africa,  and  must  have  once  covered  an 
area  of  nearly  three  square  miles.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stands  rises  boldly  from  a  plain  of  great  fertility,  over 
which  Thugga  looked  in  three  directions.  The  ruined 
portico  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
still  erect  when  nearly  everything  else  has  disappeared, 
stands  out  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  a  structure  of  great 
beauty.  A  more  lovely  spot  than  Dougga,  even  in  its 
present  condition  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  is  not 
easy  to  picture.  The  temple  forms  the  main  feature  of  a 
cluster  of  buildings  which  spring,  as  if  by  magic,  out  of  a 
luxuriant  olive-grove.  But  *  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view '  ;  the  enchantment  is  dispelled  as  soon  as 
the  first  Arab  habitation  is  reached,  and  modern  Dougga 
in  its  degradation  and  dirt  stands  before  one.  We  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  squalor  and  neglect  of  Arab 
towns,  but  the  aspect  of  Dougga  fairly  startled  us.  Mud, 
over  a  foot  deep  in  many  places,  rendered  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  almost  impassable  even  at  this  dry 
season,  and  heaps  of  dung  and  refuse,  festering  under  the 
hot  sun  and  emitting  loathsome  stenches,  encumbered 
every  corner.  The  temple,  so  beautiful  at  a  distance,  is 
befouled  by  ordure,  and  rude  stone  walls  of  miserable 
dwellings  are  clustered  round  its  noble  remains.  The 
rivulet  which  we  observed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  our 
approach,  appears  to  have  been  insufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inhabitants  in  .le  days  of  its  prosperity, 
for  Thugga  was  provided  wltn  a  series  of  spacious 
cisterns,  now  almost  entirely  ruined.  Carved  and  in- 
scribed stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  Arab  houses, 
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and  the  remains  of  three  triumphal  arches,  a  second 
ruined  temple,  a  theatre,  and  two  fountains,  that  were 
embellished  with  colonnades  like  those  at  Zaghouan 
bear  some  testimony  to  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  ruined  monuments  which  still  command 
admiration,  viz. — (i)  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  ; 
(2)  a  Triumphal  Arch;  (3)  a  Mausoleum  once  bearing 
the  famous  bi-lingual*  (Libyo-Punico)  inscription  re- 
moved by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  scattered  over  the  hillside. 

([.)  The  temple  appears  to  have  been,  built  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  colleague  L.  Aurelius 
Verus,  between  a.d.  161  and  169,  at  the  expense  of  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Marcius,  whose  names  were 
inscribed  on  a  pedestal  raised  in  their  honour.  The 
columns  of  the  portico,  with  one  exception,  are  monoliths, 
and,  including  the  capital  and  base,  are  33  feet  high. 
The  doorway  of  the  cella,  which  is  still  standing,  is 
of  immense  proportions.  The  jambs  are  27  feet  long, 
each  in  one  stone,  and  the  lintel  is  22  feet  long.  For 
elegance  of  design,  this  portico  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  of  the  better-known  examples  in  Rome  or 
elsewhere.f 

*  The  Libyan  tongue  was  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  of  North 
Africa,  Punic  being  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Carthage  and  of  the  coast 
towns.  The  language  of  diplomacy  was  Greek.  Hannibal,  we  know, 
wrote  in  Greek. 

f  'Bruce  states  that  the  material  of  which  this  temple  is  built  is 
white  marble.  If  this  is  not  actually  the  case,  it  is  a  very  compact 
and  crystalline  limestone,  full  of  fossil-shells,  and  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving a  high  polish.  When  new,  it  must  have  been  even  more 
effective  than  the  finest  description  of  marble.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  is  none  other  than  the  Lumachella  antica^  one  of  the  lost  Numidian 
marbles,  of  which  only  two  or  three  specimens  are  known  to  exist.' — 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair,  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bnice^  p.  220. 
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(2.)  The  remains  of  the  one  triumphal  arch  still 
standing  do  not  demand  any  lengthened  notice.  The 
upper  portion,  long  since  overthrown,  lies  buried  under 
the  soil ;  its  shafts,  white  like  marble,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  decorative  fragments  peep  out  above  the 
grass  or  between  the  roots  of  an  adjoining  olive-grove. 

(3.)  The  ruined  mausoleum,  commemorative  of  a 
distinguished  Numidian  who  lived  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  has  attracted  a  larger 
share  of  attention  than  many  of  the  more  important 
monuments  of  North  Africa,  and  not  undeservedly. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  position  on  the  hillside, 
and  in  the  middle  of  an  olive-garden,  the  structure 
itself,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  possessed  considerable 
architectural  merit.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  in  fair 
preservation,  and  was  only  deficient  in  the  pyramid  of 
graduated  steps  forming  the  crowning  portion  of  the 
edifice.  To-day  the  lower  stage,  forming  a  square  of 
about  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  steps  forming  the  base, 
are  all  that  remain.  The  story  of  its  demolition  some 
forty  years  ago  is  not  pleasant  to  relate.  It  appears 
that  Sir  T.  Reade,  at  that  time  British  Consul-General 
at  Tunis,  obtained  permission  from  the  Bey  to  remove 
from  the  monument  two  stones,  bearing  the  remarkable 
bi-lingual  inscription  above  referred  to,  the  only  known 
example  of  a  dedication  in  the  Libyan  and  Punic 
tongues,  and  consequently  esteemed  of  great  value. 
Instead  of  personally  superintending  the  operation,  the 
Consul  appears  to  have  ordered  the  removal  of  these 
inscribed  blocks,  without  instru'  .ing  the  workmen  how 
it  was  to  be  done.  The  ma  soleum  is  of  solid  con- 
struction, built  with  immense  blocks  of  cut  stone,  and 
consequently  the  removal  of  any  of  the  lower  facing 
stones  would  require  unusual  care.     The  modern  Arab 
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workman  is  neither  renowned  for  skill  nor  ingenuity,  and 
his  clumsy  tools  and  primitive  appliances  are  ill-adapted 
for  any  delicate  building  operations.  In  this  case  he 
commenced  at  the  summit,  throwing  down  every  stone 
till  he  arrived  at  the  two  bearing  the  inscription.  These 
were  purchased  by  our  Government  at  the  sale  of 
Sir  T.  Reade's  collection,  and  may  be  seen,  in  excellent 
preservation,  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  small  open  space  among  the  wretched  hovels 
which  compose  the  modern  village  of  Dougga,  we  per- 
ceived some  five  or  six  Arabs  squatting  on  a  dungheap, 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  in  apparent  silence  and  uncon- 
cerned indolence.  These  men,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
were  the  sheik  of  the  place  and  his  friends  or  attendants. 
They  observed  our  movements  with  apathy.  On  our 
addressing  the  sheik,  however,  through  the  interpreter, 
he  responded  courteously  to  our  demands,  sending  a 
man  to  point  out  the  ruins,  and  furnishing  us  with  a 
ofuide  to  Teboursouk. 

Teboursouk  is  but  an  hour's  journey  from  Dougga, 
the  road  passing  by  the  most  part  through  olive-groves, 
among  which  numerous  white  koubbas  are  conspicuous. 
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iFTER  the  dirty  condition  of  Dougga  and  its 
utter  lifelessness,  Teboursouk  appeared  to  us 
a  tolerably  clean  and  lively  town.  If  the 
by-streets  are  dull  and  sparsely  populated,  the  main 
street  at  any  rate  is  animated,  fairly-well  paved,  and,  as 
Arab  towns  go,  decently  kept.^"^ 

Teboursouk,     the    ancient    Thibursicum,    possesses 

*  '  It  did  not  present  itself  in  the  same  light  to  M.  Guerin,  who  thus 
describes  it :  '  The  interior  of  the  town  bears  the  appearance  of  great 
misery  and  complete  decay ;  at  least  half  the  houses  are  abandoned 
and  in  ruins.  The  streets  are  revoltingly  filthy,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  plague  does  not  yearly  decimate  the  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  the 
population  is  reduced  to  2500  souls.  No  public  monument,  extern- 
ally at  least,  merits  the  traveller's  attention.  Only  a  few  fine  relics  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  (generally  mutilated  and 
disfigured  by  layers  of  whitewash)  in  A'  b  buildings,  which  are  them- 
selves falling  into  ruins.  The  upper  •  larters  of  the  town  are  nearly 
deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  c.  e  meets  seem  to  wander  like 
phantoms  in  the  solitary  streets,  obstructed  at  intervals  by  heaps  of 
refuse.  The  lower  quarters  are  more  peopled ;  not  even  so  thickly, 
however,  as  of  old,  for  I  was  told — in  1862 — that  the  depopulation  had 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years.' —  Voyage, II.,  114. 
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many  of  the  requirements  of  a  flourishing  place.  It  is 
situated  on  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  defence,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
constructed  by  the  Byzantines  with  the  materials  of  the 
old  Roman  town.  Apart  from  this  indication  of  former 
strength  and  importance,  Teboursouk  has  no  vestiges 
of  architectural  monuments. 

Not  finding  any  objects  of  special  interest  to  detain 
us,  we  took  our  departure  at  midday  for  Beja,  or  rather 
for  the  railway-station  of  that  name,  where  we  had 
arranged  to  take  the  train  for  Tunis,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  mounted  Arab,  whom  the  sheik  was  good  enough 
to  place  at  our  disposal. 

For  a  considerable  distance  we  rode  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  olive-trees,  and  then  crossing  the  Oued  Falhar 
or  Khallad,  entered  a  region  of  hill  and  dale,  clothed 
with  verdure  and  abounding  in  picturesque  scener)\ 
At  1. 1 5  we  traversed  a  valley,  in  which  many  Roman 
remains  were  discernible  near  the  track,  while  others 
dotted  the  sides  of  adjacent  hills.  These  ruins  are 
called  Henchir  Ain-el-Caid.  By  two  o'clock  we  had 
entered  the  splendid  defile  between  Djebel  Mahia  and 
Djebel  Kabika,  and  while  winding  round  the  picturesque 
slopes  of  these  mountains  at  a  great  altitude,  caught 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  distant  and  fantastic  peak  of 
Zaghouan.  Until  3.30  the  track,  quite  imperceptible 
except  to  an  experienced  guide,  steep  and  dangerous  in 
some  parts,  and  at  others  encumbered  with  huge  lumps 
of  rock,  lay  among  the  mountains.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  we  at  last  attained  the  summit,  and 
looking  down  the  northern  slopes  saw  the  great  plain 
of  the  Medjerdah,  with  the  railway-station,  indicated  by 
a  white  spot  in  the  far  distance,  lying  at  our  feet. 
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After  an  hour  or  more  of  gradual  descent,  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  presented  itself.  Between  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  the  railway-station  flows  the  serpentine 
Medjerdah,  a  bridgeless  stream,  capricious  at  all  seasons, 
and  after  heavy  rains  impassable.  At  this  point  it  is 
pretty  wide.  Weary  of  the  saddle,  we  had  dismounted 
and  walked  down  the  hill,  leaving  our  horses  to  the  care 
of  the  Arabs.  Somehow  or  other  the  animals,  following 
in  single  file,  had  got  loose,  and  making  straight  for  the 
water,  were  soon  up  to  their  girths  in  mid-stream.  To 
increase  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situation,  the  guide 
who  had  conducted  us  from  Teboursouk  had  gone  back, 
after  having  safely  piloted  us  through  the  mountains,  and 
our  own  men,  one  of  whom  called  himself  the  guide,  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  river,  nor  of  any  spot  where  it  was 
fordable. 

After  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  the  use  of  a 
little  violent  language,  of  which,  fortunately,  our  stupid 
Arabs  did  not  understand  a  single  word,  the  animals" 
were  at  last  brought  safely  to  the  bank  ;  and,  as  a  piece 
of  good  luck  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  scarcely  half- 
a-dozen  people  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
day,  an  Arab  happened  to  be  passing  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  fordable  spot  higher  up  the  stream  was  indicated, 
and  we  got  safely  across. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  station  when  the  train, 
the  last  and  only  one,  steamed  in.  We  had  barely  time 
to  settle  for  our  horses  and  book  our  luggage.  Looking 
out  of  the  carriage-window  as  our  train  moved  off,  we 
observed,  with  considerable  amusement,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  dispute  amongst  our  Arabs  about  the  division 
of  the  sum  of  money  they  had  just  received.  A  goodly 
pile  of  dollars  had  to  be  counted  and  divided  proportion- 
ately between  them,  according  to  an  arrangement  best 

N 
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known  to  themselves.  A  financial  settlement  such  as 
this — a  matter  of  easy  adjustment  among  any  civilised 
people — would  be  the  subject  of  deep  deliberation  with 
such  primitive  folk  :  much  counting  and  weighing  the 
pieces  of  silver,  and  perhaps  a  final  settlement  after 
several  sittings. 

At  8.30  p.m.  we  were  back  again  in  Tunis.  We  had 
thus,  in  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  leaving  Soussa, 
accomplished  a  somewhat  difficult  journey  without  mis- 
adventure. Favoured  by  most  beautiful  weather,  unvaried 
except  by  the  one  important  downpour  before  leaving 
Kairouan,  we  had  been  enabled  to  traverse  parts  of 
the  country  that  would  be  inaccessible  after  heavy  or 
continuous  rains.  The  innumerable  oueds  that  intersect 
most  parts  of  Tunisia,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Sbeitla 
and  Kasserin,  and  the  defiles  between  Ksour  and  the 
mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  the  Medjerdah,  will 
always  be  a  source  of  risk  and  inconvenience  to  travellers 
in  the  absence  of  fine  weather.  The  time  we  had  de- 
voted to  this  journey,  so  full  of  interest,  was,  on  retro- 
spection, too  short.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  loitered  longer  on  the  road,  to  have  stepped  a 
little  further  from  the  track  to  examine  more  dis- 
tant monumental  remains,  to  have  lingered  during  the 
heat  of  midday  by  the  banks  of  some  of  the  pleasant 
streams,  or  stopped  to  note  more  fully  the  beauty  of 
a  mountain  pass  or  a  distant  landscape.  Impossible ; 
our  only  resting-place  for  the  night  was  often  so  many 
kilometres  distant,  and  it  was  imperative  to  reach  it 
before  sundown,  at  the  risk  of  finding  ourselves  shelter- 
less as  night  set  in,  and  when  darkness  would  render 
locomotion,  especially  among  the  mountains,  absolutely 
impossible.  Hot  as  was  the  mid-day  sun,  the  nights 
were  frequently  chilly,  and.   in  default  of  a  well-closed 
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room,  all  our  wrappers  were  needed  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  waterproof  sheeting, 
air-pillows,  and  a  couple  of  rugs  each,  constituted  our 
bedding.  We  found  these  quite  sufficient.  They  were 
very  portable,  and  when  rolled  up  inside  the  india-rubber 
covering  occupied  but  little  space.  For  any  lengthened 
stay  in  the  interior  of  this  country  a  tent  is  indispensable. 
This  necessitates  an  extra  baggage  animal. 
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MARBLE CROSS  THE   FRONTIER   INTO  ALGERIA. 

FEW  years  hence  an  excursion  through  the 
country  of  the  Khomair'"'  may  be  of  every- 
day occurrence.  Less  than  ten  years  ago, 
no  European  would  have  ventured  to  ride  through  the 
heart  of  this  wild  mountainous  region  except  with  a 
powerful  escort ;  and  even  the  soldiers  of  the  Bey  re- 
garded its  inhabitants  with  so  much  dread  that  they 
hesitated  to  pass  certain  well-defined  spots  on  the  line 
of  frontier.  No  region  of  North  Africa  was  less  known 
to  the  outside  world.  It  was  left  as  a  blank  space  on 
most  maps,  and  the  fierceness  and  brutal  habits  of  the 
untamed  tribes  that  formed  the  Khomair  population, 
though  probably  much  exaggerated,  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  secure  for  them  entire  control 
over  the  territory  they  occupied.  Guide-books  up  to 
this  date  say  little  about  a  comparatively  unknown  dis- 
trict ;  but  since  the  French  protectorate  of  Tunisia,  and 
the  consequent  disarming  of  the  population,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Europeans  should  not  visit  every  corner  of 

*  Generally  written  Kroumir.     Sing.  Khomiri :  Plur.  Khomair. 
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it  without  more  risk  thtin  in  other  thinly  inhabited  parts 
of  North  Africa. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  ride  through  the  Khomair 
country  in  the  month  of  March,  1885,  when  vegetation 
was  bursting  forth  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  early  spring, 
and  when  the  verdure  of  winter  herbage  had  not  yet 
been  parched  by  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

The  best  approach  is  by  way  of  La  Calle,^^  a  small 
coast  town  about  three  hours'  journey  by  steamer  from 
the  port  of  B6ne.  There  is  no  harbour  nor  safe  an- 
chorage, and  as  landing  is  impossible  in  bad  weather, 
it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  before  leaving  Bone  whether 
the  steamer  will  land  passengers  at  La  Calle. 

The  weather  being  favourable  for  landing,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  shore,  clean  lodging  and 
good  food  being  obtained  at  a  modest  little  establishment 
styled  H6tel  d'Orient.  From  the  proprietor  we  obtained 
two  horses  and  the  services  of  an  intelligent  Arab,  and 
on  the  following  morning  left  by  the  new  carriage  road, 
then  in  formation,  for  Tabarca,  the  first  town  on  the 
Tunisian  frontier.  Our  baggage  consisted  of  knapsacks, 
convenient  for  slipping  over  the  back  of  an  animal,  rugs, 
umbrellas,  and  revolvers. 

*  The  French  name  of  this  town  serves  as  a  memorial  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Cape  Negro,  some  miles  eastward,  of  a  few  merchants  from 
Havre,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  a  trade  in  coral,  transferred  150 
years  later  to  La  Calle,  It  is  now  a  small  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Italians  who,  till  recently,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  sardine- 
salting  as  well  as  in  coral  fishery.  But  the  coral  banks  have  either 
shifted  or,  more  probably,  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  sardines  have 
found  other  quarters  on  the  coast,  where  they  are  left  undisturbed. 
The  old  method  of  fishing  is  still  pursued.  '  They  fish,'  says  Edrisi, 
the  geographer  of  the  twelfth  century, '  by  means  of  implements  to  which 
a  number  of  hempen  bags  are  attached.  These  are  put  in  motion,  the 
threads  become  entangled  in  the  coral,  upon  which  the  fishermen  draw 
up  the  instruments  and  extract  the  coral  in  great  abundance. 
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After  passing  through  a  forest  of  magnificent  cork 
trees  and  oaks  the  track  skirted  the  Guerra  el-Hout,  or 
Lake  of  Fish,  at  that  time  of  the  year  a  sheet  of  water,  but 
in  the  summer  months  converted  into  a  marsh  of  a  pesti- 
lential nature.  Beyond  are  some  valuable  lead  mines 
worked  by  an  English  company,  and  near  here  a  lower 
road  branches  off  to  the  right  by  way  of  the  Col  de 
Babouch  to  Ain-Draham  ;  an  upper  one  that  we  followed 
proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  a 
mountainous  country,  embracing  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Tunisia.  Hill  and  dale  here  succeed  each 
other,  clothed  with  wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  a 
jungle  of  brushwood  and  myrtle,  rose-laurels  and  heath, 
narcissus  and  daffodil,  and  wild  herbs,  sweet  to  the  smell 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye.  After  passing  the  frontier 
some  ten  miles  from  La  Calle  the  road  turned  north- 
ward and  approached  the  coast  line.  A  few  miles 
further  a  white  speck  near  the  long  stretch  of  indented 
shore  marked  the  little  island  of  Tabarca,  rising  some 
400  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  crowned  by  its  weird 
castle,  outlined  sharply  against  the  clear  sky.  After 
nearly  eight  hours  in  the  saddle,  the  heat  of  midday 
preventing  rapid  locomotion,  the  small  military  station 
at  Tabarca,  on  rising  ground  above  the  town,  was 
reached  by  a  zigzag  path,  and  then,  descending  the  hill 
on  the  other  side,  we  drew  up  at  an  isolated  cottage, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Hotel  Tiret. 

The  aspect  of  Tabarca  is  not  cheering.  A  few  stone 
houses  and  a  number  of  wooden  shanties  half  finished, 
and  many  of  them  untenanted,  do  not  give  indications  of 
progress  or  prosperity.  But  the  inhabitants — a  mixed 
assemblage  of  Europeans  of  many  nationalities  and  a 
sprinkling  of  natives — are  hopeful  of  the  future.  A  con- 
cession by  the  Government  of  the  Bey  to  an  influential 
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company  to  work  some  extensive  deposits  of  iron  and 
copper  ore  at  Ras-er-Rajel,  eight  miles  eastward,  will 
promote  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men. 
The  construction  of  a  harbour  and  a  railway  to  the 
mines,  now  commenced,  will  open  up  an  increased  trade 
with  the  interior,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  Tabarca  the 
commercial  port  for  a  considerable  tract  of  country. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Thabraca,  as  it 
was  then  written,  are  very  insignificant,  and  consist  of 
the  ruined  baths  near  the  shore,  and  masses  of  walling 
that  bear  evidence  of  subsequent  reconstruction.  All 
interest  is  centred  in  the  ruined  castle  or  citadel,  erected 
by  Charles  V.  on  the  island  after  his  memorable  expedi- 
tion against  Tunis  in  1535 — a  picturesque  group  of  walls 
and  towers,  bleached  by  sun  and  wind,  and  perched  on 
the  very  edge  of  a  precipitous  rock  rising  vertically  out 
of  the  sea.  Under  the  courteous  guidance  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  station  we  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  this  dilapidated  citadel,  with  its  great  vaulted  cham- 
bers, successively  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
Genoese,  and,  till  recently,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Bey. 
By  a  concession  to  the  mining  company  before  men- 
tioned, the  stones  on  the  island  may  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  harbour  works.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  old  castle  may  still  be  preserved  as  the 
most  picturesque  object  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Tunisia.* 


*  'Bruce  visited  the  island  after  he  had  left  Africa  in  1765,  and 
proposed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  obtain  possession  of  it  as  a 
station  for  the  British  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  "The  mountains 
opposite  Tabarca,"  he  says,  "are  covered  with  oak-trees  of  immense 
size,  where,  I  think,  the  Mediterranean  ports  might  be  easily  supplied 
with  timber  for  construction." 

'  M.  Desfontaine,  who  travelled  in  Tunis  from  1783  to  1786,  was 
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On  the  morning  of  March  loth  we  left  our  comfortable 
quarters  atTabarca  for  Ain-Draham,  thirty-one  kilometres 
direct  south,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Khomair  country. 
A  road  is  in  course  of  formation,  but  it  will  be  some  years 
before  it  is  practicable  for  carriages.  The  track  followed 
the  banks  of  the  Oued  el-Kebir,  or  River  of  Oak-trees, 
the  old  Eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  and  lying  in  the 
centre  of  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley  about  eight  miles 
long.  Here  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  only 
requires  a  better  system  of  drainage  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  to  render  this  locality  a  centre  of 
great  prosperity.  At  a  distance  of  five  kilometres  a  ruined 
building  of  some  pretensions  attracted  our  attention.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  a  rich  Roman  pro- 
prietor, but  the  absence  of  inscriptions  forbade  any.  clue 
to  its  ownership.  At  eighteen  kilometres  we  crossed  the 
Oued  Kerma,  or  River  of  the  Fig-tree,  a  pleasant  resting- 
place,  its  banks  clothed  with  olive  and  oak — a  spot  to 
charm  the  eye  of  poet  or  painter.  Here  were  several 
women  engaged  in  washing.  Either  through  fear  or 
natural  modesty  they  removed  to  a  distance,  watching 
our  movements  with  much  astonishment,  and  showing  by 
their  gestures  that  we  were  not  to  gratify  curiosity  by  ap- 
proaching them.  The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  wild  country  may  be  expressed  in  one  word — poverty- 
stricken.  Centuries  of  dogged  independence  and  sever- 
ance from  other  tribes,  and  an  occasional  raid  across  the 
frontier  levying  black-mail  whenever  pressed  by  want, 

equally  desirous  that  this  island  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government  of  France,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that,  were  it 
occupied,  France  would  be  able  to  lay  down  the  law  throughout  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  England  would  be  excluded  and  lose  the 
Levant  trade.' — Lieut, -Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair,  Travels  in  the  Footsteps 
of  Bruce^  p.  250. 
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have  made  these  people  as  far  removed  from  civilisation 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  that  we  should  desig- 
nate as  barbarous.  The  race  is  stalwart ;  the  men 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  tall  stature,  with  features  belonging 
rather  to  the  Moor  than  to  the  Arab,  the  look  of  the 
warrior  rather  than  of  the  agriculturist.  Those  we  met  on 
the  track,  whether  mounted  or  not,  returned  our  saluta- 
tions with  courtesy,  and  passed  on  without  the  slightest 
interest  in  our  movements,  or  even  stopping  to  parley 
with  our  guide.  Once  only  in  the  course  of  that  day  we 
had  the  slightest  cause  for  anxiety.  In  riding  single  file 
through  a  wood  we  suddenly  met,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
track,  a  mounted  Kroumir,  armed  to  the  teeth.  With 
wondrous  dexterity  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thick 
scrub,  as  though  preparing  for  attack.  But  a  glance  at 
his  saddle-bags  explained  everything.  He  was  the 
military  courier,  and  was  conveying  the  mails  to  the 
camp  at  Tabarca. 

The  dwellings  of  these  folk  are  as  squalid  as  they  are 
themselves,  chiefly  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  layers  of 
dried  grass  daubed  over  with  a  little  mud.  An  inventory 
of  the  contents  is  soon  taken :  a  flat  bank  of  earth  for  a  bed, 
covered  by  a  mat  or  a  few  handfuls  of  straw,  some  rough 
earthenware  vessels,  a  wooden  bowl  or  two,  a  goatskin  for 
churning  butter,  and  a  couple  of  portable  millstones,  these 
constitute  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  Khomiri  dwelling. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  long  shirt  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  a  bernous  over  it,  either  of  dark 
camel's  hair,  or  white,  if  they  can  afford  it.  A  red  fez  cap 
with  a  white  turban  wound  round  it  constitutes  the  head- 
gear. The  women's  garments  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  A  large  square  piece  of  blue 
woollen  material,  neither  shaped  nor  sewn,  is  wound 
about  the  body  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  and  tied  round 
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the  waist  with  a  cord.  It  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the 
figure,  for  it  is  quite  loose  above  the  waist,  forming  a 
sort  of  large  pocket,  in  which  provisions  and  other 
articles  are  carried  when  they  are  oa  the  move.  Like 
the  Bedouins  also,  they  enjoy  more  privileges  than  their 
Arab  sisters,  for  their  faces  are  never  veiled,  and  they 
may  be  seen  talking  to  the  men  with  European  freedom. 
At  twenty-six  kilometres  from  Tabarca,  still  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  we  reached  the  Col  de  Babouch, 
the  junction  with  the  road  mentioned  before  as  forming 
the  more  direct  route  between  La  Calle  and  Ain-Draham, 
and  where  a  frontier  custom-house  has  been  established. 
Here  the  carriage-road  is  completed,  and  for  the  next 
five  kilometres  winds  round  the  mountains  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  corks.  The  magnificence 
of  these  trees,  fully  sixty  feet  high,  with  trunks  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  girth,  and  lateral  branches 
clothed  with  moss  and  sprays  of  luxuriant  ferns,  is  un- 
surpassed in  North  Africa,  The  trees  are  barked  in  the 
summer  months,  at  intervals  of  about  every  ten  years,  and 
are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Turning  an  angle  of  the  wooded  slope,  the  huts  and 
rough  tenements  that  constitute  the  newly-built  village  of 
Ain-Draham  appeared  on  the  hillside,  perched  high  up 
and  apparently  inaccessible.  The  altitude  is  somewhere 
about  2600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  dismounted  in  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Pacificateurs, 
as  it  is  styled,  where  we  found  indifferent  food  and  very 
rough  lodging.  Ain-Draham  is  nothing  more  than  a 
military  station  established  after  the  subjugation  and  dis- 
arming of  the  Khomair,  and  around  it  are  clustered  the 
rough  dwellings  of  small  traders,  who  have  been  attracted 
here  in  the  hope  of  doing  business  with  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  French  army  of  occupation. 
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Through  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  principal  store  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  carriage  and 
a  pair  of  good  horses  for  continuing  the  journey.  Sending 
our  saddle-horses  back  to  La  Calle  by  the  guide,  we 
started  early  the  following  morning  on  an  excellent  road 
for  Souk-el-Arbaa,  in  the  Medjerdah  valley.  For  many 
miles  the  road  gradually  descended  through  a  forest  of 
cork-trees,  followed  by  an  open  undulating  country, 
partly  covered  with  heath,  and  partly  under  cultivation. 
A  Roman  miliary  column,  set  up  in  a  meadow  on  the  left 
of  the  track,  six  kilometres  from  Ain-Draham,  marks  the 
course  of  the  old  Roman  road.  An  inscription  on  the 
shaft,  which  is  about  five  feet  high,  fixes  the  date  at 
about  A.D.  320.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-six  kilometres 
we  drew  rein  at  the  rest-house  of  Peruana,*  where  food 
can  be  had,  but  no  lodging.  This  is  a  bleak  spot,  com- 
manding an  immense  sweep  of  undulating  plain,  thinly 
cultivated.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  cork  oak  close  by, 
of  gigantic  size,  the  only  tree  visible  for  many  miles. 
The  girth  of  the  trunk  exceeds  twenty  feet,  and  the  spread 
of  the  branches  1 20  feet.  Fifteen  kilometres  further  on 
we  quitted  the  main  road  and  entered  a  track  branching 
off  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  ruins  of 
Bulla  Regia.  In  fine  weather  the  track  is  practicable  for 
carriages,  but  is  not  recommended  after  heavy  rains.  It 
is  full  of  ruts,  the  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  the  coarse 


*  '  Fernana  is  on  the  boundary  of  the  Khomair  country,  and  used 
to  be  the  extreme  Umit  to  which  the  Bey's  camp  was  permitted  to  come 
in  its  annual  circuit  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Here  the  chiefs  used 
to  meet  it,  and  hand  over  such  sums  as  they  felt  disposed  to  pay.  If 
the  Tunisian  soldiery  advanced  a  step  further  the  taxes  were  paid  with 
powder  and  lead,  and  these  brave  warriors  never  dared  to  follow  their 
assailants  within  the  limits  of  their  mountains  and  forests.' — Consular 
Report  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair,  July,  1884,  p.  6. 
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herbage  that  almost  conceals  it  in  some  places  is  very- 
obstructive  to  wheels.  It  is  better,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  go  on  direct  to  Souk-el-Arbaa,  and  to  visit  the 
ruins  from  that  station,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

The  site  of  Bulla  Regia,  now  called  Beni-Mazeu, 
covering  an  area  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  was  unknown 
a  few  years  ago.  At  the  present  day  it  is  so  choked 
with  weeds  and  coarse  grass,  and  its  ruined  monuments 
are  so  buried  under  the  surface,  that  identification  of  the 
public  buildings  is  no  easy  task.  The  walls  of  the  great 
Thermse  are  still  partly  standing,  surrounded  by  huge 
masses  of  stone  and  rubble,  piled  up  or  thrown  down  in 
endless  confusion.  The  theatre,  built  of  great  blocks  of 
finely-cut  limestone,  is  filled  up  with  earth  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  spring,  which  bears  indi- 
cations of  having  been  embellished  with  arcades,  after 
the  manner  of  the  springs  at  Zaghouan,  is  now  half- 
concealed  in  the  long  grass.  A  triumphal  arch  and 
other  monumental  remains,  which  existed  here  a  few 
years  back,  have  been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Tunisian  railway, 
which  crosses  the  plain  some  four  kilometres  distant.  What 
might  have  been  the  appearance  of  this  royal  city  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  is  a  matter  of  pleasant  conjecture. 
Looking  down  from  the  higher  ground  on  this  assemblage 
of  stones  and  half-buried  remains,  the  eye  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  site  was  well  selected.  A  large  extent  of 
fertile  country  lay  at  its  feet,  and  the  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  mountains  that  screened  it  from  the  north 
was  abundant  and  never-failing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  site  of  Bulla  Regia  may  some  day  be  explored. 

Regaining  the  road  we  crossed  the  river  Medjerdah 
over  a  modern  bridge,  and  at  6  p.m.,  much  fatigued  by 
the   heat  and  exertions    of  the  day,  reached  the  buffet 
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adjoining  the  railway  station  at  Souk-el-Arbaa.  Here  we 
obtained  comfortable  lodging,  and  good  food  and  atten- 
dance. 

Our  intention  was  to  dismiss  the  carriage  here  and  to 
proceed  to  El-Kef,  forty-six  kilometres,  on  horseback ; 
but  our  driver,  an  Italian,  was  so  anxious  to  visit  some 
friends  there  that  we  were  persuaded  to  continue  the 
journey  with  him.  There  is  a  small  mail-cart  running 
daily  to  El-Kef,  but  it  is  a  rickety  sort  of  vehicle  and 
not  well  horsed,  and,  as  the  road  is  only  completed  for 
about  two  thirds  the  distance,  this  mode  of  conveyance  is 
not  recommended. 

Leaving  early  the  following  morning  direct  south, 
a  sharp  trot  of  nine  kilometres  brought  us  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oued  Mellegue,  where  there  is  a  ferry.  The  long 
drought,  however,  had  made  the  stream  quite  fordable. 
Ascending  the  mountain  range  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Medjerdah  valley,  and  then  traversing 
a  large  extent  of  heathland,  partly  cultivated  and  af- 
fording good  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  we  drew  up  at  the  rest-house  of  Nebour,  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  kilometres.  The  panoramic 
view  from  this  elevated  region  is  most  extensive,  and  the 
scenery  picturesque.  Below  lies  the  pretty  little  village 
of  that  name,  with  its  white-domed  koubbas  nestled  in 
olive-groves,  and  framed  by  the  long  range  of  Numidian 
mountains.  There  are  two  roads  from  Nebour  to  El-Kef: 
the  one  by  the  plains,  of  easy  ascent,  thirty-eight  kilo- 
metres, the  other  over  the  mountains,  very  steep,  eighteen 
kilometres.  Our  driver,  over-confident  of  the  strength 
of  his  animals,  chose  the  latter.  With  great  difificulty 
they  were  urged  up  the  sharp  ascent,  and  only  succeeded 
in  reaching  more  level  ground  after  a  heavy  pull  of 
nearly  two   hours.     Finding  they  were  thoroughly  ex- 
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hausted  we  alighted  and  walked  on  till  the  walls  of  El- 
Kef  came  in  view.  The  wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery  at 
this  high  altitude  is  very  striking.  In  so  clear  an  atmo- 
sphere the  range  of  vision  seems  illimitable,  and  distant 
objects,  that  in  other  climates  would  not  be  perceptible, 
are  here  outlined  with  a  sharpness  that  is  quite  remark- 
able. A  long  range  of  precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  rising 
in  some  parts  nearly  200  feet,  skirts  the  road  for  a  long 
distance.  Here,  at  the  most  prominent  angle,  the  French 
have  established  a  signal -station  for  military  purposes. 
After  forty-six  kilometres,  the  road  wound  round  to  the 
right,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  and  its  Kasba  came  into 
view.  Getting  into  the  carriage  again  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, we  drove  through  the  upper  gate,  in  a  long  line 
of  crenelated  wall  that  followed  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  having  satisfied  the  sentry,  we  dashed  along  the 
narrow  tortuous  streets  to  the  delight  and  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  less  said  about  accommodation 
here  for  European  travellers  the  better.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  two  houses  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Hotel  are  both  dirty,  and  their  culinary  powers  of  the 
most  limited  description. 

The  town  or  city  of  El-Kef,*  signifying  the  Rock, 
is  of  irregular  shape,  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock 
facing  south-west,  and  enclosed  by  a  loop-holed  wall 
having  six  gates.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
4000  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  a  few  score  of  Europeans, 
mostly  Maltese.  Like  all  Arab  towns,  it  is  dirty  and  ill- 
paved,  and  except  for  its  situation  and  some  remains  of  the 

*  *  It  is  probable  that  this  town,  known  as  Sicca  Veneria,  owed  its 
foundation  at  a  remote  period  to  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  worshipped  in  Assyria,  and 
most  probably  also  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  under  the  name  of  Succoth- 
Benoth.' — V.  Gu^rin,  Voyage,  II.  57. 
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older  Roman  town  of  Sicca  Veneria,  with  the  materials  of 
which  it  has  been  built,  it  has  no  special  interest.  El- Kef 
has  six  mosques,  of  poor  appearance  externally,  neither 
remarkable  for  grace  of  outline  nor  for  any  of  that 
delicacy  of  ornamentation  so  frequently  found  in  Arab 
work.  Of  the  interiors  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  as 
entry  is  forbidden  to  the  infidel.  There  is  an  absence 
of  prosperity  in  the  town ;  many  of  the  houses  are 
unoccupied,  and  some  of  them  deserted  and  unroofed. 
The  Kasba,  occupying  the  most  prominent  position,  is 
built,  as  in  many  other  Arab  towns,  in  an  angle  of  the 
enclosing  walls,  but  as  it  is  commanded  by  a  plateau  of 
rock  at  a  higher  level  it  has  little  value  as  a  citadel. 
The  fragmentary  remains  of  a  great  temple  dedicated 
to  Hercules  are  built  into  the  walls  of  an  European 
house,  and  portions  of  a  basilica  or  palace  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  constructed  with  huge  blocks  of  masonry, 
stand  out  majestically  amongst  a  mass  of  dSbris,  the 
vaulted  apse  of  one  of  the  chambers,  now  blackened  by 
smoke,  forming  the  residence  of  an  Arab.  The  principal 
advantage  at  El-Kef  is  an  abundant  and  never-failing 
supply  of  pure  water.  It  comes  bubblmg  up  from  a 
spring  in  the  rock  that  overhangs  the  town,  and  rushes 
into  a  conduit  at  the  rate  of  many  tons  a  minute.  A 
monumental  fountain  erected  by  the  Romans  at  the  end 
of  this  conduit  is  still  in  fair  preservation,  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  camels  and  cattle,  may  be  seen 
here  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day,  luxuriating  in  the 
beneficent  flow  of  cool  water,  while  the  waste  from  the 
troughs  passes  down  the  slope  to  irrigate  and  fertilise 
the  plains  below.  Thirteen  great  Roman  cisterns,  side 
by  side,  almost  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  they  were  built, 
were  used  as  storehouses  for  water  in  case  of  drought, 
but  they  have  long  since  been  disused.     At  the  present 
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day  the  French  soldiers,  occupying  some  hut -barracks 
outside  the  town,  use  them  for  gymnastic  purposes,  and 
'  Salon  de  billard '  and  '  Salle  d'escrime,'  written  on  the 
wall  in  rough  pigments,  seem  to  indicate  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  or  may  be  applied. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  epitaphs  or  inscrip- 
tions, whether  relating  to  the  Romans,  or  to  the  early 
Christians  who  formed  an  important  community  here  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  El-Kef  must  be  a  treasure- 
house  of  instruction.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  which 
does  not  possess  one  or  more  of  these  inscribed  stones 
built  into  the  walls,  and  votive  pedestals  and  tumulary 
pillars  in  stone  or  marble  are  more  numerous  here  than 
in  any  other  town  of  the  Regency.  In  the  little  burial- 
ground  outside  the  walls,  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  the 
memorial  stones  consist  mostly  of  Roman  altar  or  votive 
pedestals  laid  flat  over  the  graves,  coated  thickly  with 
whitewash,  and  the  lettering,  commencing  with  the  pagan 
*  D.  M.  S.',  not  even  erased.  Reverence  for  the  dead 
does  not  appear  to  stand  very  high  among  these  primi- 
tive people.  The  exploration  of  El- Kef  has  not  yet  been 
conducted  in  any  systematic  way,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  valuable  remains  of  the  older  Roman  town,  and 
probably  of  its  Punic  predecessor,  may  some  day  be 
brought  to  light.  Three  statues  of  white  marble  were 
unearthed  less  than  two  years  ago  near  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  and  many  objects  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  are  constantly  found  whenever  the  surface  is 
disturbed  a  few  feet  in  depth. 

A  pleasant  breakfast  in  the  patio  of  the  house  of 
M.  le  Maire,  who  received  us  with  great  courtesy, 
brought  an  agreeable  visit  to  a  close,  and  at  2  p.m.  on 
the  second  day  we  started  on  the  return  journey  to 
Souk-el-Arbaa.     Our  intention  was   to  have   dismissed 
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the  carriage  and  to  proceed  in  the  saddle  to  Zanfour, 
but  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  horses  for  any  cross  routes, 
and  the  absence  of  reliable  information  as  to  distances, 
made  it  unadvisable  to  journey  further  south.  It  was 
as  well  we  did  not  venture  into  a  part  of  the  country 
where  accommodation  was  difficult  to  obtain,  for  while 
descending  the  mountain,  the  clouds  gathered,  and  a 
pitiless  downpour  of  rain  soon  drenched  us  to  the  skin. 
By  sheer  good  luck  we  managed  to  cross  the  Oued 
Mellegue  before  the  storm -waters  had  rendered  it  im- 
passable, and  at  8  p.m.  we  reached  the  H6tel  buffet  at 
Souk-el-Arbaa. 

At  1 1  a.m.  the  following  morning  we  left  by  train  for 
Oued-Meliz,  a  station  twenty-three  kilometres  further  west, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  ancient  marble  quarries  at 
Chemtou.  Leaving  our  light  baggage  in  charge  of  the 
station-master,  we  started  across  the  heath  for  a  walk  of 
about  five  kilometres,  forgetful  at  the  moment  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  river  Medjerdah,  which  lay  between  us  and 
the  quarries.  This  remarkable  river,  one  day  almost  dry, 
at  another  a  rushing  torrent  of  water,  yellowed  by  sandy 
mud,  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  its  dangers  have 
not  been  exaggerated.  'Can  the  gentlemen  swim?'  said 
a  female  voice  in  Italian  at  a  side- window  of  the  whitened 
hut  that  served  for  a  railway-station  (evidently  the  wife 
of  the  station-master).  *  Oh,  yes  ! '  we  said.  *  You'll  get 
across,'  added  the  husband;  'the  waters  are  not  up  yet.' 
The  contemplation  of  the  landscape,  the  beauty  of  the 
heather,  and  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  wild  flowers 
that  dotted  the  plain,  drove  away  all  thoughts  of  the 
river  in  front  of  us.  In  half  an  hour  we  suddenly  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  with  the  troubled  waters 
below.  To  strip  and  pile  our  clothes  on  the  top  of  our 
heads  was  a  matter  of  unpleasant  necessity,  but  there  was 
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no  alternative,  except  to  retrace  our  steps.  By  good 
fortune  we  reached  the  opposite  bank  without  mishap, 
and  in  half  an  hour  arrived  at  the  cluster  of  cottages 
occupied  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  quarries. 
Under  the  courteous  guidance  of  the  resident  director  we 
made  the  circuit  of  the  old  Roman  city  that  stood  here 
under  the  name  of  Simittu  Colonia,  on  the  highroad  from 
Carthage  to  Hippo  Regia  (Bone).  Its  situation  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Djebel  Herrech,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent sweep  of  the  fertile  Medjerdah  plain,  was  well 
chosen.  A  great  bridge  over  the  river  gave  direct  com- 
munication southward  with  Sicca  Veneria,  and  another 
northward  through  the  Kroumir  country  conveyed  to  the 
port  of  Thabarca,  for  shipment  to  Rome,  the  rich  products 
of  its  quarries.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  an 
aqueduct  built  with  waste  marble,  and  bearing  evidences 
of  reconstruction,  no  single  monument  is  now  standing. 
Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Medjerdah,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  is  a  confused  mass  of  stone  and  marble,  and 
Roman  remains  peep  out  in  all  directions  above  the 
rough  scrub  that  covers  the  surface.  The  quarries  are 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Romans  left  them  on 
the  irruption  of  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century.  There 
are  great  yawning  chasms  in  the  mountain  side,  half- 
quarried  blocks  of  giallo-antico,  and  rose-coloured  marble, 
and  slabs  of  breccia,  intended  perhaps  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  some  temple  or  palace  in  Imperial  Rome.  A 
concession  of  these  quarries  to  a  Belgian  company  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  There  is  branch 
communication  by  rail  with  the  Tunisian  line,  and  easy 
transport  either  to  Bone  or  Tunis. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  for  travellers  at  Chemtou 
we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  railway  station  the  same 
evening.     '  How  did  you  arrive  here?'  we  were  asked  at 
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the  quarries,  and,  on  describing-  our  river  experiences, 
were  told  on  all  sides  we  might  have  been  drowned.  To 
return  by  the  same  route  was  impossible,  as  the  waters, 
owing  to  the  storm  of  the  previous  day,  were  rising  rapidly. 
However,  by  following  the  branch  tramway  from  the 
quarries  to  a  point  on  the  main  line,  some  three  kilo- 
metres lower  down  the  valley,  indicated  by  a  white 
cottage  in  the  far  distance,  and  crossing  the  river  by 
a  railway-bridge,  we  were  enabled  to  reach  Oued-Meliz 
in  time  for  the  evening  train  to  Souk-Ahras  on  the 
Algerian  side  of  the  frontier. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 
DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAINING  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN 
TUNISIA — WOMEN  CLASSED  UNDER  THREE  HEADS  :  MOORS,  BEDOUINS, 
AND  JEWESSES — MOORISH  FEMALES  SELDOM  MET  IN  THE  STREETS — 
THE  YOUNGER  ONES  KEPT  STRICTLY  WITHIN  DOORS — THEIR  FACES 
ARE  ALWAYS  HIDDEN — HEAD-GEAR — POLYGAMY  ON  THE  DECLINE — 
VISIT  TO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  TUNIS — THE  MYSTERIOUS 
SHEET — INMATES  OF  THE  HAREM  —  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  CORSET — 
BEDOUINS  DO  NOT  CONCEAL  THEIR  FACES  —  THEIR  APPEARANCE, 
GARMENTS,  AND  JEWELRY — FALSE  HAIR — JEWESSES  SEEN  ONLY  IN 
TOWNS — THEIR  CORPULENCE  ARTIFICIALLY  ENCOURAGED — THEIR 
BEAUTY — JEWISH    HOSPITALITY — LAX    MORALITY. 

^HE  pertinacity  with  which  dwelHng-houses  are 
closed  against  Europeans,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  strangers  are  regarded,  are  a  bar 
to  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  of 
the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  task  for  those 
whose  residence  in  the  country  has  been  of  short  duration 
to  contribute  anything  of  value  on  the  subject  of  harem 
life.  It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  omission  in  a 
work  on  Tunisia  not  to  make  any  mention  of  the  social 
life  of  the  female  population,  which,  especially  in  the 
towns,  has  been  less  affected  by  European  influences 
than  in  any  other  Mohammedan  centre. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  to  discuss 
the  vexed  question  of  polygamy,  or  to  inquire  whether 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  a  harem  is  preferable  or 
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not  to  the  lot  of  women  of  more  civilised  countries — 
the  former  relieved  of  all  care  and  responsibility  so  long 
as  they  obey  one  master  ;  the  latter  burdened  with  the 
vagaries  of  fashion,  the  cares  and  exactions  of  the  house- 
hold, the  consequences  of  excessive  education,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  less  fortunate,  subject  to  the  thraldom  of 
domestic  service  with  the  risk  of  capricious  dismissal, 
to  be  followed  by  the  almshouse  or  union  when  they 
can  work  no  longer.  / 

The  women  of  Tunisia  may  be  roughly  classed  under 
three  heads :  the  townswoman,  generally  of  Moorish  ex- 
traction ;  the  Bedouin  nomad  ;  and  the  Jewess.  Moorish 
women,  especially  of  the  higher  class,  are  rarely  seen 
in  the  streets,  although  a  few  may  be  found  passing 
through  the  bazaars  before  noon.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  Tunis  and  other  great 
Mohammedan  capitals  like  Constantinople  or  Cairo, 
where  women  of  the  higher  grades  enjoy  a  greater 
amount  of  personal  liberty,  and,  consequently,  are  far 
more  numerous  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  As  their 
faces  are  invariably  hidden  and  the  outlines  of -their 
forms  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  their  garments,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  their  ages,  especially 
as  there  is  an  absence  of  elasticity  in  their  movements. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  privilege  of  walking 
abroad,  either  to  make  purchases  or  to  go  to  the  bath, 
is  confined  to  those  who  are  past  middle  age,  and  that 
the  younger  women  are  kept  at  home.  The  covering 
of  the  face  differs  from  that  used  in  Turkey  or  Egypt, 
and  consists  of  two  bands  of  black  plaited  horsehair,  or 
white  material  (generally  the  former),  bound  horizontally 
across  the  face,  and  leaving  the  eyes  only  uncovered. 
Sometimes  the  black  yashmak,  as  it  is  called,  mostly 
of  silk  and   richly  embroidered,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
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higher  grades,  constitutes  a  veil  as  well  as  a  mantle. 
Both  modes  of  head-gear  are  exceedingly  ungraceful, 
and  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  render  their  wearers 
as  repulsive  as  possible.  Harems  containing  many 
women  are  not  so  frequent  in  Tunisia  as  formerly,  most 
likely  from  reasons  of  economy.  Men  of  position  con- 
tent themiselves  with  one,  or  at  most  two,  wives,  and 
those  of  the  lower  orders  are  invariably  the  husbands 
of  one  only.  For  information  concerning  the  inner  life 
of  a  harem,  one  must  be  beholden  to  European  ladies.* 
Admission  is  never  granted  to  men,  nor  would  it  be 
discreet  to  question  an  Arab  about  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  any  inquiries  after  a  man's  wife  and  family,  so 
usual  with  us,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  gross 
impertinence.  Only  once,  however,  were  we  able  to 
inspect  a  house  in  Tunis  occupied  by  a  Mohammedan 
and  his  family,  accompanied  by  a  friend  who  contem- 
plated purchasing  the  house,  and  who  had  announced 
his  visit  beforehand.  We  passed  through  the  vestibule 
into  the  patio,  where  the  proprietor  received  us.  Room 
after  'room  was  entered  without  a  glimpse  of  a  female 
form.  At  length,  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  apartments  we  perceived  a  large  sheet,  concealing 
something  which  appeared  to  move.  Directing  our  gaze 
in  an  opposite  direction  but  still  mindful  of  the  sheet, 
we  turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw,  as  we  anticipated, 
bright  eyes  peering   at  us   from   underneath   the   folds. 

*  An  interesting  chapter  upon  Tunisian  domestic  life  and  the  habits 
of  the  women  will  be  found  in  La  Cdie  barbaresque,  by  Le  Prince 
J.  Lubomirski,  together  with  the  narrative  of  a  visit  made  by  the 
Princess  Lubomirski  to  the  Beya  at  the  harem  of  the  Bardo.  The 
same  account  is  given,  translated,  but  without  any  recognition  of 
authorship,  by  Herr  von  Hesse -Wartegg,  in  chap.  viii.  of  his  work 
on  Tunis. 
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The  wary  Arab  had  hit  upon  this  simple  expedient  for 
the  temporary  concealment  of  the  female  portion  of  his 
household. 

In  conversation  with  a  French  lady  resident  in  Tunis, 
who  had  just  visited  one  or  two  harems  of  that  city, 
we  learnt  that  the  inmates  are  as  a  rule  plain,  ignorant, 
and  trivial.  What  most  interested  them  was  her  own 
dress,  and  they  persisted  in  divesting  her  of  her  gar- 
ments one  after  another,  and  examining  the  lines  of 
stitching  with  eager  curiosity.  When  they  came  to  the 
corset,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  *  You  must  be  a  very 
wicked  woman !'  and  then  begged  to  know  how  she 
could  have  offended  her  husband  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  should  have  inflicted  upon  her  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment* 

The  Bedouin  women,  seen  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  do  not  cover  their  faces,  but  seem  proud  of 
their  red  skins,  face,  neck,  and  chest  tattooed  with  all 
sorts  of  quaint  devices.  Their  countenances  are  ex- 
pressive of  intelligence,  if  not  of  beauty,  and  their 
sprightly  movements  and  quick  steps  indicate  that  no- 
madic life,  in  spite  of  much  drudgery,  is  more  enviable 
than  the  monotonous  unvarying  lot  of  their  Arab  sisters 
in  the  towns.  They  affect  garments  of  bright  colours, 
and  wear  a  profusion  of  silver  jewelry  (the  investment 
of  their  earnings),  to  be  valued  rather  by  weight  of  metal 
than  by  delicacy  of  workmanship.  Amongst  the  profusion 
of  chains,  fibulae,  and  bangles,  one  is  sure  to  notice  some 
one  or  more  pendent  talismans,  believed  to  be  charms 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich,  dated  Adrianople,  April  (o.s.),  171 7, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  describes  a  visit  to  the  Bagnio,  and 
showing  her  stays ;  she  adds  that  the  inmates  '  believed  I  was  locked  up 
in  that  machine,  and  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  open  it;  which 
contrivance  they  attributed  to  my  husband.' 
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against  the  evil  eye.  In  some  districts  they  cover  their 
heads  with  false  hair,  arranged  in  small  ringlets.  These 
nomads  are  by  no  means  shy,  and  do  not  object  to 
approach  a  stranger,  subject  to  the  permission  of  their 
men,  or  when  they  feel  certain  of  not  being  detected. 
Unlike  his  co-religionist  of  the  towns,  the  Bedouin  has 
several  wives,  which  to  him  become  a  source  of  gain,  as 
they  supply  him  with  cheap  labour.  "^'^ 

Jewesses  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  country,  but  in 
the  principal  towns  form  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  population.  In  the  account  of 
our  visit  to  Sfax  we  made  special  note  of  their  curious 
and  picturesque  appearance.  Young  or  old,  they  are 
nearly  always  fat — to  an  extent  indeed  which  would  be 
deemed  incredible  by  one  who  has  not  seen  them  ; 
and  as  obesity  is  in  the  eyes  of  their  relations  and 
admirers  their  chief  attraction,  art  is  employed  to  assist 
nature  in  augmenting  the  volume  of  their  charms. f 
They  hide  neither  face  nor  form,  for  their  tightly  fitting 

*  We  had  been  told  that  the  greatest  compliment  an  European 
could  pay  to  a  Bedouin  parent  was  to  spit  deliberately  into  the  faces  of 
any  of  his  children.  Many  travellers  have  noted  the  incredible  value 
of  spittle,  as  recorded  in  Biblical  times.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
when  an  opportune  moment  arrived  for  testing  the  value  of  the  recipe 
we  shrank  from  the  experiment. 

t  This  strange  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  Israelites,  but  prevails 
also  among  the  Mohammedans.  Macgill  {Account  of  Tunis ^  1816,  p.  90) 
thus  describes  the  process :  *  The  Tunisines  have  a  curious  custom  of 
fattening  up  their  young  ladies  for  marriage.  A  girl,  after  she  is  be- 
trothed, is  cooped  up  in  a  small  room.  Shackles  of  silver  and  gold  are 
put  upon  her  ankles  and  wrists  as  a  piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be 
married  to  a  man  who  has  discharged,  dispatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife, 
the  shackles  which  the  former  wife  wore  are  put  upon  the  new  bride's 
limbs,  and  she  is  fed  until  they  are  filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness. 
This  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter,  particularly  if  the  former  wife  was 
fat  and  the  present  should  be  of  a  slender  form.     The  food  used  for 
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garments  permit  an  exact  estimate  of  the  outlines  of 
their  persons.  In  youth  they  are  frequently  of  great 
beauty — big,  lustrous  eyes,  finely  cut  features,  delicate, 
transparent  skins,  and,  due  allowance  made  for  the 
bulkiness  of  their  forms,  well  -  proportioned  and  well- 
formed  limbs.  Unlike  the  dwellings  of  Mohammedans, 
the  Israelitish  houses  are  not  closed  to  strangers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  proprietors,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage* 
or  other  family  festivity,  are  given  to  hospitality,  and 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  stranger,  even  though 
his  visit  be  one  of  mere  curiosity.  The  men  appear 
to  be  devoid  of  that  jealousy  which  with  the  Moham- 
medan amounts  to  fanaticism,  and  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  permit  their  women  to  pursue,  with  impunity,  a 
calling  which  is  considered  by  Europeans  as  the  lowest 
step  of  the  social  ladder.f  The  evil  is  not  confined  to 
the  Jewish  portion  of  the  population,  but  is  equally 
practised  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed — in  their  case, 
however,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Europeans. | 

this  custom,  worthy  of  barbarians,  is  a  seed  called  drough,  which  is  of 
an  extraordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also  famous  for  rendering  the 
milk  of  nurses  rich  and  abundant.  With  this  seed  and  their  national 
dish,  " cuscusu"  the  bride  is  literally  crammed,  and  many  actually  die 
under  the  spoon.'  This  account  is  endorsed  by  both  M.  Ldon  Michel 
and  Herr  von  Hesse- Wartegg,  who  further  affirm  that  the  girls  are  shut 
up  in  dark,  damp  places,  and  that  such  delicacies  as  the  flesh  of  young 
dogs  and  horse-livers  are  added  to  their  diet. 

*  The  proceedings  have  been  so  frequently  described  that  we 
hesitate  to  offer  any  account  of  our  own,  preferring  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  pages  of  Herr  von  Hesse-Wartegg,  M.  Leon  Michel, 
and  others. 

t  Those  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  will  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  in  Les  Fran  fats  i  Tunis,  Pierre  Giffard,  p.  128. 

X  Consult,  inter  alia,  La  Cote  barbaresque,  par  Le  Prince  J. 
Lubomirski,  p.  68. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 
CONCLUSION. 

ADIEU  TO  OUR  FRIENDS  —  FRENCH  AND  ARAB  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  — 
NOAH's  ark — DEARTH  OF  LITERATURE  IN  TUNIS — A  SHAKSPEARIAN 
READING — DEPARTURE. 


HE  couple  of  days  which  remained  before  our 
return  to  England  by  the  next  steamer  from 
the  port  of  Tunis,  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  a 
round  of  visits  to  those  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  on  previous  occasions,  and  who 
had  rendered  us  much  courteous  assistance. 

A  visit  to  the  Gouletta,  under  the  friendly  guidance 
of  Mr.  S.  R.  Pariente,  an  old  and  respected  resident  in 
Tunis,  who  placed  a  carriage  at  our  disposal,  took  up  the 
best  part  of  a  day.  Although  the  port  bearing  that  name 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  North  Africa, 
having  been  several  times  captured,  destroyed,  and  re- 
built, it  demands  no  lengthened  description.  As  the 
commercial  harbour  of  Tunis,  separated  from  the  city  by 
El-Bahira,  or  the  lake  of  Tunis  (mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter),  it  is  essentially  a  busy  place  ;  its  inhabitants, 
half  Oriental  half  European,  being  of  that  nondescript 
character  peculiar  to  other  maritime  towns  of  the  East. 
The  narrow  channel,  the  Gouletta  proper  (a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  words,  Halk-el-Oued,  or  Throat  of  the 
Canal),  that  links  the  Mediterranean  with  the  lake,  is  an 
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artificial  cut  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  in  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  brightest  epoch  of  Carthaginian  rule. 
Of  the  buildings  that  constitute  the  town  on  either  bank 
of  the  canal  little  need  be  said.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  ruined  Carthage,  and  if  stones  could  speak  another 
chapter  might  be  added  to  the  sad  tale  of  the  last  Punic 
war.  The  summer  palace  of  the  Bey  on  the  sea-shore, 
with  its  luxuriant  gardens — a  tangled  undergrowth  of 
tropical  plants — has  long  since  been  deserted.  The 
villas  of  wealthy  Tunisians  who  resort  here  during  the 
summer  months  are  simple  and  unpretentious,  and  the 
shops  and  cafes  that  line  the  main  street  are  mostly  one 
storey  high,  mean,  and  unpicturesque. 

An  agreeable  morning  and  a  dejeuner  with  M.  Le- 
marchand,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  French  Court 
recently  established  in  Tunis,  was  followed  by  a  visit 
to  the  Court,  where  justice  was  administered  in  con- 
formity with  French  law.  One  might,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances went,  have  been  in  France  ;  the  judges  and 
pleaders  in  their  robes  and  toques,  speaking  pure 
Parisian  dialect,  and  the  assistants,  with  few  exceptions, 
European.  Two  years  previously  we  had  paid  a  similar 
visit  to  the  Court  of  justice  here,  that  of  the  Cadi,  where 
Arab  laws  prevailed  and  Arab  customs  were  observed. 
The  Court,  on  that  occasion,  had  just  opened,  and  the 
Cadi's  richly  -  caparisoned  and  well  -  kept  mule  was 
standing  in  the  open  street,  tethered  and  unattended. 
Passing  through  the  gateway,  and  into  a  spacious  patio, 
where  some  thirty  or  more  natives  were  congregated, 
awaiting  their  turn,  we  reached  a  small  door,  giving 
access  to  a  chamber,  scarcely  twelve  feet  square.  Here, 
on  a  cushioned  bench,  occupying  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  seated,  cross-legged,  the  Cadi,  a  man  of  some 
sixty  years,  whose  benevolent  countenance  displayed  in- 
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telligence  and  the  habit  of  command.  In  front  of  him, 
their  knees  almost  touching  his  couch,  sat  the  persons 
whose  case  he  was  considering — plaintiff  and  defendant 
— both  on  the  same  seat,  elbow  to  elbow.  A  minute  or 
two  sufficed  to  decide  each  case,  and  the  disputants  left 
the  court,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  judgment  so 
hastily  pronounced.  A  running  clerk,  attached  to  the 
court,  delivered  the  judgment  to  the  registrar,  whose 
office  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  patio. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  court,  the  usher  or  secretary, 
a  man  of  some  seventy  years,  who  had  been  noting  the 
Cadi's  judgments,  followed  us.  '  Were  the  strangers 
Englishmen  ? '  he  demanded  of  our  interpreter.  '  And, 
if  so,  could  he  ask  them  a  question  ?  '  On  receiving  an 
affirmative  reply,  his  serious,  unanimated  countenance 
brightened,  and  after  a  pause  he  said  :  *  I  know  well 
how  powerful  the  English  are  on  the  sea,  and  I  have 
heard  that  they  have  discovered  Noah's  ark.  Is  it 
true  .-* '  The  question  fairly  took  us  aback,  and  great 
was  the  inclination  to  laugh  ;  but  stifling  our  hilarity, 
which  would  have  wounded  the  old  man's  feelings  (for 
he  spoke  with  earnestness),  we  replied,  with  as  much 
seriousness  as  we  could  assume,  that  his  estimate  of 
British  naval  prowess  was  as  correct  as  it  was  flattering, 
but,  so  far  as  we  knew,  Noah's  ark  had  not  yet  been 
found. 

There  is  probably  no  Eastern  country,  equally  con- 
spicuous for  its  long  history,  as  well  as  for  its  commercial 
importance,  where  every  branch  of  literature  has  been 
less  encouraged  than  in  this  corner  of  North  Africa. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  during  the 
many  centuries  of  Arab  occupation,  no  great  work  of 
literature  has  ever  issued  from  this  old-world  city. 
Setting   aside   the    notes    by    travellers    of    all    nations 
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during  the  last  century,  the  history  of  literature  in 
Tunis  may  be  recorded  as  blank.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sheik  Nefzaoui,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century, 
made  it  his  home,  and  probably  wrote  within  its  walls 
that  very  remarkable  work  on  the  social  and  domestic 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced to  the  curious  of  both  Paris  and  London.  And 
we  may  also  note  that  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
'  Home,  sweet  Home,'  died  at  Tunis,  April  loth,  1852. 
The  United  States  Government  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  his  remains  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  George, 
and  the  Protestant  church  is  embellished  with  a  memorial 
window. 

With  this  dearth  of  literature  in  a  country  where 
bookstalls  are  unknown,  and  books  at  a  discount,  it  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  receive  an  invitation  for  the  last 
evening  of  our  stay  in  Tunis  to  a  Shakspearian  reading 
at  the  British  Consulate.  The  other  guests  were  for  the 
most  part  members  or  friends  of  the  diplomatic  body. 
Among  the  readers  (audience  there  was  none)  the  Italian 
Consul  was  conspicuous,  and  some  young  ladies  from  tiie 
German  Consulate  also  took  parts.  This  pleasant  evening, 
one  of  many  passed  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our 
esteemed  Consul,  seemed  to  assure  us  that,  hoWever 
much  the  political  influence  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
allowed  of  late  to  decline  in  these  parts,  her  literary 
influence  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

To  the  expression  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Sandwith, 
C.B.,  whose  kindness  and  attention  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our  journey,  we  would  add 
our  thanks  to  Messieurs  Carbonaro,  father  and  son,  for 
numerous  valuable  services  unsparingly  rendered. 

The  5th  of  December,  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure, 
had    arrived.     Our   good    friend,    Mr.    S.    R.    Pariente, 
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whose  attentions  had  been  unceasing,  accompanied  us  to 
Gouletta,  where  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  his  villa  by 
the  seashore,  and  at  5  p.m.  embarked  in  the  Ville  de 
Rome  for  Marseilles. 

As  the  Tunisian  shores  receded  from  our  view,  and 
our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  home  we  were  now  so 
rapidly  approaching,  its  comforts  contrasted  with  the 
rough  food  and  rougher  lodging  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  we  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  vein  of 
truth  pervading  the  words  of  Touchstone,  which  we  had 
read  on  the  previous  evening  :  '  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  : 
the  more  fool  I  ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
place:  but  travellers  must  be  content.' 


GLOSSARY  OF  ARABIC  TERMS  &  WORDS 
USED  IN  THE  BOOK. 


A  3d  (abd),  a  slave. 

At'n  (ain),  a  spring  or  fountain  ;  lit.  an 
eye  ;  plur.  Syiin. 

Arba  (arbaa),  four.  Ex.  Souk-el-arbad, 
the  market  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  i.e.,  Wednesday. 

Arbdl  (arbal),  a  quarter  or  district  of  a 
town  or  suburb.    Sp.  Arrabal. 

Areg,  sand-hills. 

Attar  (attdr),  perfume.  Ex.  Souk-el- 
dttarin,  market  of  the  perfumers. 

Bab,  a  gate  or  doorway  ;  plur.  Bibdn. 
Ex.  Jdmi  ath-thalatha-bibdn,  the 
mosque  of  the  three  gates. 

Eahira  (bahirah),  a  plain  or  flat  surface. 

Bahr  (bahr),  the  sea. 

Bahira  (buheyrah),  a  little  sea,  a  lake, 
Sp.  Albufera,  albuhera. 

Bakha,  generally  el-Batchah,  equiva- 
lent to  Sp.  patio,  signifying  an  un- 
covered space  in  the  centre  of  a 
house. 

Baracan  (barakan),  a  cloak  or  cover- 
ing, generally  of  camel's  hair,  of  the 
same  form  as  the  vestment  worn  by 
our  Saviour.     Sp.  Banagan. 

Beit  (beyt),  a  hall,  a  reception-room. 
Ex.  Beit-el-Beldur,  or  the  hall  of  glass 
in  the  Bardo  palace. 

Ben  (ebn,  ibn),  son  ;  plur.  beni. 

Bernous  (bornus),  a  large  mantle  or 
shawl  in  one  piece,  with  a  hood. 
Sp.  Albornoz. 

Bey,  a  governor-general,  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sultan. 


Bindir  (bender),  a  sort  of  drum  or 
timbrel.     Sp.  Pandero. 

Bir,  a  well. 

Bordj  (borj),  a  castle  or  fortified  struc- 
ture.    Sp.  Borje. 

Bou  (bii,  for  abii  or  abi),  a  father. 

Chachia  (shashia),  a  red  skull-cap. 

Chott  (shott),  a  salt-lake. 

Couscous,  Couscousu  (kuskusii).  Sp. 
Alcuzcuz,  a  farinaceous  food. 

Dar,  a.  stone-built  house. 

■Dej,  a  supreme  ruler. 

Djamad  (Jama),  a  mosque.  Sp.  Al- 
jama,  aljamia. 

Z?;V(5<5a(jebba,jubba),akind  of  petticoat 
worn  by  women,  also  a  vest  for  men. 

Djubba,  a  vest ;  whence  Sp.  Aljuba, 
jubon,  chupa,     Fr.  Jupon. 

Djebel  (jebel),  a  mountain.  Djebeli 
(jebeli),  mountainous. 

Djerid  (jerid),  the  dry  country,  the 
desert. 

Dib  (dhib),  a  jackal.     Sp.  Adive. 

Diffa  (dhayffah,  dheyffah),  a  repast 
prepared  for  guests.  Sp.  Daifa, 
Eng.   TiffiniJ). 

Driba  (diriba),  a  wigwam,  or  enclo- 
sure formed  with  bamboo  and  palm 
branches. 

Douar  (dowar),  plur.  of  ddr,  a  group 
of  Arab  tents  or  families  represent- 
ing a  tribe  ;  also  round.  Ex.  Hisn- 
ad-dowdr,  the  *  round  tower.' 

El  (al),  the,  being  the  article  prefixed 

,   to  all  nouns,  sing,  or  plur. 
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Fondouk  (fondak),  an  inn,  a  caravan- 
sary.    Sp.  Alhondiga. 

Gandoura  (ghandora),  a  large  robe, 
covering  the  limbs  down  to  the 
ankle.     Sp.  Alcandera. 

Gimbrik,  a  native  stringed  instrument. 

Gourbi  (gurbi),  a  native  tent. 

Guera,  a  pond. 

Hadar  (hadhri),  an  Arab  living  in  a 
town  ;  the  counterpart  of  Beydawi, 
a  Bedouin. 

Hajd  (hajji),  one  who  has  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Haik  (haik),  a  piece  of  thin  material, 
about  a  yard  wide  and  four  yards 
long,  going  round  the  body,  and 
covering  the  chachia,  or  skull-cap, 
the  whole  being  secured  round  the 
head  by  a  camel's-hair  rope.  Sp. 
Haique. 

Hammdm  (hammah  ;  plur.  hammdm), 
hot  spring  or  bath.  Ex.  Hammam- 
el-enf,  the  bath  of  the  nose,  from  the 
outline  of  the  adjoining  hill  resem- 
bling that  organ.  Sp.  Alhama,  hot 
bath. 

Hasheesh  (hashishah).       Sp.  Alexixa. 

Hegira,  Hadjira  (higra),  the  flight  of 
Mohammad  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
from  which  the  Mohammedans  begin 
their  calendar. 

Henchtr,  ruins  or  remains  of  antiquity. 

Hout  (hut),  a  fish.  Ex.  Guera-el-hout, 
the  fish-pond. 

Imdm^  a  leader. 

Jehdd,  the  holy  war  against  the  infidel. 

Aa^z  (kddhi),  a  judge.     Sp.  Alcaide. 

Kaid,  a  chief,  the  governor  of  a  castle, 
a  captain.     Sp.  Alcaide. 

Kantara,  a  bridge  on  arches.  Sp. 
Alcantara,  Altantarilla. 

Kasha,  Kasbah,  Kashba,  a  citadel.  Sp. 
Alcazaba. 

Kasr  (kasr),  a  fortress,  or  fortified 
palace.     Sp.  Alcazar. 

Kasserin,  the  two  fortresses. 

Kebir,  great. 

Kelb,  a  dog. 


Kindja  (Kamija),   an    undergarment. 

Sp.  Camisa.     Fr.  Chemise. 
Kibleh  (kiblah),  the  shrine  of  a  mosque 

looking  to  Mecca.     Sp.  Alquibla. 
Kot  (kotu),  cotton.     Sp.  Algodon. 
Koubba  (kubba),  a  dome  ;  the  tomb  ot 

a  marabout  or  Mohammedan  saint, 

invariably  surmounted  by  a  cubba, 

or  cupola  ;  also  a  bed  recess.     Sp. 

Alcoba.     Fr.  Alcove.     Eng.  Alcove. 
Legma  (lehma),  the  sap  of  the  palm- 
tree,  an  intoxicating  liquor. 
Medrassen  (midrasa,  madrisa),  a  school, 

college,  or  university. 
Maksoura  (maksurah),  a  vestiary  or 

vestry  in  a  mosque. 
Mansoura  (mansiirah),  the  city  of  the 

victorious  or  conqueror. 
Marabout  (marbiit),  a  man  who  devotes 

his  life  to  contemplation  andreligious 

exercises. 
Melah  (melah),   salt.      Ex.    Chott-el- 

Melah,  the  salt-lake. 
Membar  (mimbar),   the  pulpit    in    a 

mosque.     Sp.  Almimbar. 
Mersa,  Marsa,  a  port,  an  anchorage. 

Ex.   Marsa-el-quibir,   the    great   or 

capacious  port.     Sp.  Magarquivir. 
Mihrab,  the  niche  or  recess  in  a  mosque 

indicating  the  position  of  the  kibleh. 
Minar,  a  tower  attached  to  a  mosque. 

The  Moors  call  such  towers  somah. 

Sp.  Minarete. 
Mesdjid  (mesjid),  a  mosque,  a  house 

of  prayer,  from  sajada,  to  prostrate 

oneself.     Sp.  Mezquita. 
Moghreb  (magrib),  the  west,  the  sun- 
set.    Sp.  Almagreb. 
Mokaddem  (macaddam),  a  head  man, 

a  chief,  or  captain.     Sp.  Almocaden. 
Muezzin   (muedhen),   attendant  at   a 

mosque,  who   calls   the   faithful  to 

prayer.     Sp.  Almuedano. 
Mufti,  a  spiritual  governor,  a  bishop 

exercising  magisterial  functions. 
Oued  (wad,  or   wadi),  a  watercourse, 

a  river ;  also  a  valley  traversed  by 

a  river.     Sp.  Guada.     Ex.  Guadal- 
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guivir,  the  great  river ;  Guaroman, 
the  river  of  the  pomegranates ;  Guar- 
razas,  the  river  of  lead  ;  Guada- 
rama,  the  sandy  river,  &c. 

Oulad  {nXsid),  sons  ;  plur.  of  wald,  son. 
It  is  often  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Benu  or  Bent,  to  designate  a  tribe 
or  family,  Ex.  Benl  Memi,  Bent 
Idris,  Bent  Ummmayah,  &'c. 

Oust,  middle,  applied  to  the  central 
court,  or  patio,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Moorish  house. 

Ras,  a  head,  a  cape  or  promontory. 
Sp.  Res. 

Resds  (rasds),  lead.  Ex.  Djebel  Resds, 
the  mountain  of  lead  ;  Guada  Resds, 
the  river  of  lead. 

Roumi  (Rumi),  literally  a  Roman,  but 
generally  used  by  Arabs  throughout 
the  East  to  designate  strangers  of 
Christian  origin.  Ex.  the  great 
sepulchre  of  the  Mauritanian  kings 
west  of  Algiers,  known  as  the  Tom- 
beau  de  la  Chretienne,  is  in  Arabic 
Kabr-er-Roumia  (masc.  Roumi,  fern. 
Roumia). 

Sabbat,  shoes.  Sp.  Zapatos.  Fr. 
Sabot  and  Savate. 

Sahel  (sahl),  the  coast. 

Sahib,  Saib  (sdhib),   a  companion,  a 


friend,  a  master  or  lord,  the  author 

of  a  book. 
Sebkha,  a  salt  lake  or  a  marsh. 
Sebb    (Sebi),   the    seventh    day,    i.e., 

Saturday. 
Schertf  (sharif,    sherff),    a    supposed 

descendant   of   the    Prophet,    con- 
spicuous by  wearing  a  green  turban. 

Sp.  Xarife. 
Sheikh  (shekh),  the  chief  of  a  tribe. 

Sp.  Xeque. 
Sid,  lord.    Sidi,  my  lord.     Sp.  Cid  and 

Cldan. 
Silos  (sil),  subterraneous  granaries  for 

corn.     Sp.  Silo. 
Skiffa,   the    vestibule    of   a   Moorish 

house.     Sp.  Acequife. 
Smala,  a  fortified  camp  occupied  by 

Spahis  ;  also  an  army. 
Sof,  a  league  or  brotherhood  bound 

by  the  same  laws,  hence  the  Sufis. 
Souk  (suk),  a  market.     Sp.  Zoco. 
Sura,  a  chapter  of  the  Koran.     Sp. 

Azora. 
Zab,  an  oasis  watered  by  a  river. 
Zaouia,  a  college  or  place  of  refuge 

for  poor  scholars  or  religious  mendi- 
cants. 
Zeituna,  an  olive-tree.     Sp.  Azeituno, 

the  fruit  itself  being  Azeituna. 


As  French  scholars  in  Oriental  languages  have  not  yet  fixed  on  any  one  of 
the  various  systems  "of  orthography  used  in  Europe,  the  different  Arabic  names 
in  brackets  have  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  letters,  however,  must  be  distin- 
guished by  points  or  dots,  i  h  s  t,  if  their  full  value  is  to  be  given.  To  those 
words  which  have  left  their  mark  on  European  languages  (chiefly  Spanish)  we 
have  added  their  derivatives,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  found  useful  to 
Europeans  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Arabic. 
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Introditctory  Note  to  Bibliography. 


IHE  following  Bibliography  comprises: — (i),  Books  on 
Carthage  and  Utica,  with  their  history  and  archaeology ; 
(2),  Books  on  Tunisia,  or  on  towns  or  separate  districts 
of  that  country ;  (3),  Books  partly  on  Tunisia  ;  (4), 
Books  on  the  Barbary  States  (when  Tunisia  is  included)  and  their 
piracies ;  (5),  Articles  in  Societies'  Transactions,  Collections  of 
Travels,  Encyclopaedias,  Magazines,  and  other  periodicals ;  (6), 
Dictionaries  and  Manuals  of  Conversation  in  the  Arab  language  ; 
(7),  A  few  books  not  specially  on  Tunisia,  but  illustrating  indirectly 
the  religion,  customs,  antiquities,  or  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
of  that  country  ;  (8),  Some  works  of  the  imagination. 

The  Bibliography  is  neither  descriptive  nor  critical ;  i.e.,  we  have 
not  attempted  to  follow  the  books  noted  through  their  several 
editions,  to  indicate  their  typographical  or  iconographical  peculi- 
arities, or  even  to  analyse  their  contents  ;  occasionally,  however, 
we  have  appended  a  short  note  to  an  important  or  specially 
useful  work.  Our  object  has  been  to  offer,  in  as  concise  and 
portable  a  form  as  possible,  a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

For  the  works  which  have  not  passed  through  our  hands  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  following  publications : — 

Bibliographie  carthaginoise,  par  E.  de  Sainte  Marie,  Paris,  Jourdan,  1875. 
8vo.  The  same  appears  in  *  Recueil  des  Notices  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
archeologique  du  Ddpartement  de  Constantine,'  xvii.,  69-110.  Severely 
noticed  in  '  Litterarisches  Centralblatt,'  May  20,  1876.  M.  de  Sainte  Marie 
was  Premier  Dragoman  du  Consulat  de  France  k  Tunis. 

JEssai  de  Bibliographie  tunisienne,  ou  Indication  des  principaux  ouvrages 
i)ubHes  en  France  sur  la  R^gence  de  Tunis, par  A.  Demarsy,  Paris,  1869.  8vo. 
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Bihliothique  asiatique  et  africaine^  ou  catalogue  des  ouvrages  relatifs  h 
tAsie  et  d,  VAfrique  qui  ont  paru  depuis  la  ddcouverte  de  Vimprimerie 
jusqWen  1700,  par  H.  Ternaux-Compans^  Paris,  1841.     8vo. 

Bibliographie  des  Ouvrages  relatifs  h  VAfrique  et  d  I'Arabie.  Catalogue 
mithodique  de  tous  les  ouvrages  franqais  et  des  principaux  en  langues 
dtrangires  traitant  de  la  giographie,  de  Ihistoire,  du  commerce,  des  lettres, 
et  des  arts  de  VAfrique  et  de  V Arabic,  par  featt  Gay,  San  Remo,  chez 
J.  Gay  &  fils  ;  Paris,  chez  Maisonneuve  &  Cie.  1875.*  ^vo.,  pp.  xi.  and 
312,  double  cols. 

Bibliographie  d'' Ouvrages  ay  ant  trait  h  VAfrique  en  g'enkral  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  V exploration  fir*  la  civilisation  de  ces  contrdes  depuis  le  commencement  de 
rimprimeriejusqu^d  nos  jours,  prdcMd  dun  indicateur  par  Gabriel  Kayser, 
Propri^te  de  I'Auteur,  Bruxelles,  1887.     8vo.,  pp.  xv.,  176. 

A  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  from  the  Expedition  of  Charles  V.  in  1541  to 
1886,  by  Sir  R.  Lambert  Play  fair,  K.C.M.G.,  H.M.  Consul-General  for 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  Sr'c.  (Published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London.) 

Bibliotheca  Geographica.  Verzeichniss  der  seit  der  Mitte  des  vorigenjahr- 
hunderts  bis  zu  Ende  des  fahres  1856  in  Deutschland  erschienenen  Werke 
iiber  Geographic  und  Reisen  mit  Einschluss  der  Landkarten,  Plane  und 
Ansichten.  Herausgeben  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann.  Mit  einem  ausfiihrlichen 
Sach- Register.  Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1858.  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  1225. 
A  most  useful  and  carefully  executed  compilation. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to 
December  1870,  London,  John  Murray,  1871.     8vo. 

Bibliotheca  Britanica;  or,  a  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign 
Literature.  By  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  Edinburgh,  A.  Constable  &  Co. ; 
London,  Longman  &  Co.,  1824.     4  vols. 

Catalogue  general  de  la  Librairie  frangaise  pendant  25  ans  (1840-1865) 
rddigd  par  Otto  Lorenz,  Paris,  O.  Lorenz,  1867-1880.     8vo.,  8  vols. 

Index  to  the  British  Catalogue  of  Books  published  during  the  years  1837  to 
1857  inclusive.  Cornpiled  by  Sampson  Low,  London,  Sampson  Low  &  Co., 
1858.     Vol.  ii.,  1856  to  Jan.  1876  ;  vol.  iii.,  Jan,  1874  to  Dec.  1880. 

•  Gay's  compilation  being  based  upon  :  Biliographie  de  la  France,  journal 
gdndral  de  Vimprimerie  et  de  la  librairie ;  Bibliographic  des  Ouvrages  relatifs  d, 
P Amour,  aux  Femmes,  St'cj  Catalogue  des  Accroissements  de  la  Bibliothlque 
Roy  ale,  Bruxelles,  1843;  Catalogue  des  Livres  de  la  Bibliothlque  de  Grenoble; 
Catalogue  de  M.  le  Due  de  la  Vallilre,  Paris,  1783;  Nouveau  Dictionnaire 
historique  portatif,  &*c.,  par  une  Socit'td  de  Gens  de  Lettres,  Amsterdam,  1771 ; 
Polybiblion;  and  the  works  of  MM.  Barbier,  Bouillet,  Bourquelot,  Brunet,  Eug. 
Hatin,  Peignot,  Qudrard,  Van  Hulthem,  Vapereau  and  Walckenaer;  those 
authorities  have  not  been  again  consulted. 
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A  Subject  Index  to  the  Modem  Works  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  years  1 880-1 885.  Compiled  by  G.  K.  Fortescue,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Reading-room,  British  Museum.  Printed  by  Order  of  the 
Trustees,  &c.,  London,  1886. 

An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  by  W.  F.  Poole^  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
Boston,  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. ;  London,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1882.  Large  8vo., 
pp.  1442. 

Notes  and  Queries,  London. 

L^Intermediaire  des  Chercheurs  et  Curieux,  Paris. 

Le  LivrCy  revue  du  monde  litteraire,  Paris,  Quantln. 

And  the  excellent  trade  catalogues  of  M.   Challamel  alnd,  and  of 
M.  A.  Barbier,  of  Paris. 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  by  authors'  names  ;  *  publi- 
cations, however,  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
authorship,  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Anonymous,  and  these 
\ve  have,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference,  subdivided,  and  arranged, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  chronologically. 

We  would  indicate  the  following  twenty  works  as  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  traveller  : — 

A.  M.  Broadley  :  The  Last  Punic  War  (p.  222,  post). — A.  Daux  :  Pe- 
cherches  sur  Porigine  et  Pemplacement  des  emporia  ph^niciens  (p.  229). — • 
Dr.  N.  Davis  :  Carthage  and  her  Remains  (p.  229). — Dureau  dk  la 
Malle  :  Recherches  sur  la  Topographie  de  Carthage  (p.  232). — El-Bekri  : 

*  We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  placing  correctly  and  consistently 
the  Arab  writers  :  firstly,  because  their  name  system  differs  so  widely  from  ours  ; 
and  secondly,  by  reason  of  their  names  having  been  imported  into  European 
languages,  with  spellings  dictated  by  the  nationality  or  caprice  of  the  translators 
or  compilers.  To  offer  a  single  example  :  A  man  known  a.sJohn,  son  of  James, 
father  of  George,  the  Londoner,  inhabitant  of  Manchester,  would  evidently  suggest 
difficulties  as  to  his  proper  alphabetical  position  ;  when  novi  John  is  suppressed, 
and  the  individual  is  known  as  the  son  of  James,  or  as  the  father  of  George,  or 
as  the  Londoner  simply,  the  difficulty  is  augmented.  Further,  the  prefixes  al  or 
el,  ebn  or  ibn,  are  written  either  way  indiscriminately,  and  the  same  sound  in 
a  name  will  be  rendered  by  a  c ,  a  g,  or  a  k,  as  the  translator  may  think  fit.  We 
have  been  constrained,  then,  to  copy  the  names  as  they  are  given  in  the  books 
we  have  noted,  and  to  adopt  the  arrangement  introduced  by  our  predecessors ; 
in  our  alphabetical  headings,  however,  we  have  invariably  employed  one  and 
the  same  spelling  for  the  same  prefix,  e.g.,  el  not  al,  ibn  not  ebn,  so  that  the 
Arab  writers  cited  will  generally  appear  under  those  prefixes,  as  El-Bekri^ 
El-Edrisi,  Ibn-Haukal,  Ibn-Klialdoun,  &c. 
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Description  de  PAfrique  (p.  233). — El-Edrisi  :  Commentatio  de  Geo^raphia 
Africa  (p.  233). — V.  Gu^RiN  :  Voyage  archMogique  (p.  239).  —  Comte 
D'Herisson  :  Relation  d^une  mission  archMogique  en  Tunisie  (p.  242). — 
E.  VON  Hesse  -  Wartegg  :  Tunis:  Land  und  Leute  (p.  242). —  Ibn- 
Khaldoun  :  Histoire  de  PAfrique  (p.  243).  —  Leo  Africanus  :  Totius 
Africa  Discriptionis  (p.  248). — Marmol  :  Descripcion  de  Africa  (p.  252). — 
E.  Pellissier  :  Description  de  la  R^gence  de  Tunis  (p.  256).— Peyssonnel 
et  Desfontaines  :  Voyages  dans  les  Regences  de  Tunis  et  d' Alger  (p.  257). 
— Sir  R.  L.  Playfair  :  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce  (p.  257). — Abb^ 
PoiRET:  Voyage  en  Barbarie  (p.  258). —  Baron  Alphonse  Rousseau: 
Annates  tunisiennes  (p.-  264).  —  Dr.  Thos.  Shaw  :  Travels  (p.  268).  — 
R.  BoswORTH  Smith  ;  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians  (p.  269).  —  Sir 
Grenville  Temple:  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean  (p.  271). 
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Abelus,  Mgr, :  Vie  de  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Paris,  1839.  8vo.  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  was  enslaved  at  Tunis  in 
1667.  Consult  also  :  Lettres  de 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  1880. 
4  vols.,  8vo. 

Abu  Sa'id,  Capitaine:  Le  Marabout 
de  Sidi- Fat- Allah,  Episode  de  Vln- 
surrection  tunisienne  en  1881,  Paris, 
1884.     i2mo.,  pp.  278. 

Adanson.    See  Doumet-Adanson. 

Addison,  Joseph  :  Catoj  a  Tragedy. 
The  scene  is  a  large  hall  in  the 
Governor's  palace  at  Utica.  See  also 
Dampmartin. 

(Aguilar,  El  Alferez  Pedro  de)  : 
Memorias  del  Cautivo  en  La  Goleta 
de  Tunez,  del  Original  en  poder  de 
Tyssen  Amhurst,  Esq^'f,  de  Didling- 
ton  Hall,  Norfolk.  Publicolo  La 
Sociedad  de  Biblidfilos  Espanoles, 
Madrid,  1875.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  314. 
'  We  have  here, '  writes  Senor  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  in  the  Introduction,  '  an 
original  and  extremely  curious  book,  in 
which  a  Spanish  soldier,  a  captive  in 
Barbary  and  Constantinople,  relates  with 
simplicity  and  in  prose  mixed  with  verse 
the  events,  now  prosperous  now  adverse, 
of  which  he  was  witness  ;  his  own  adven- 
tures of  love  and  fortune,  his  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  of  Alpujarras,  and, 
finally,  the  loss  of  the  Goleta  of  Tunis, 
from  which  he  dates  the  loss  of  his  own 
liberty. '  The  volume  contains,  inter  alia, 
the  description  and  origin  of  Tunis  ;  an 
account  of  the  island  of  Estano,  or  Es- 
tanque,  three  miles  distant  from  Tunis ; 
poems  on  the  loss  of  the  Goleta,  of  the 
fort  of  Tunis,  and  of  the  island  of  Estano  ; 
and  Relacion  de  Don  foan  Zanoffuera 


hecha  a  el  Senor  Don  Joan  (of  Austria) 
del  Suceso  de  La  Goleta  y  Fuerte  de 
Ttinez  y  Isla  del  Estano.  Although  the 
original  MS.  has  neither  title  nor  name 
of  author,  Senor  Gayangos  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  it  to  Pedro  de  Aguilar, 
the  friend  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in  his 
Novela  del  Cautivo. 

Aguilera  :  Chronica  y  Recopilacion 
de  varios  Succesos  de  Guerra  que  han 
acontecido  en  Italia  y  paites  de  Le- 
vante  y  Berberia,  desde  que  el  Turco 
Selin  rumpio  con  Venecianos,  Cara- 
goga,  1579.    4to. 

A  ILLY,  Baron  D' :  Sur  une  Mddaille 
inidite  de  Leptis,  art.  in  '  Revue  Nu- 
mismatique  Fran^aise,'  serie   i,  vi., 

349. 

Alix  :  Le  Dromadaire  tunisien,  art. 
in  '  Science  et  Nature,'  Oct.  3,  1885. 

Allemand-Lavigerie,  C.  M.  See 
Lavigerie. 

Amari,  M.  :  /  Diplomati  arabi  del 
reale  archivio  Jiorentino,  Firence, 
Lemonnier,  1863.     4to. 

A  work  to  be  consulted,  says  M.  A. 
Demarsy,  on  the  history  of  Tunisian 
diplomacy. 

Ambert,  General :  Tunis  et  Carthage, 
art.  in  'Univers,'  August  25,  1881. 

Ameilhon,  H.  p.  :  Mhnoire  sur  une 
Inscription  sur  une  plaque  de  cuivre 
trouvee  a  Tunis,  art.  in  '  Memoires 
de  I'Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,'  1789, 
xlix.,  501. 

ANDR^,M.,ConseillerklaCourd'Appel 
d' Alger  :  Album  africain,  recueil  de 
cartes,  plans,  yues,  gravures,  litho- 
graphies, dessins,  aquarelles,  etc.,  re- 
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prisentattt  les  sites,  les  dvdnetnents, 
les  personnages,  les  monuments,  les 
mceurs  et  coutumes  de  VAlgerie  et  du 
littoral  de  la  MMiterranee  musul- 
mane,    recueillies   par   M.    Andrd, 
Alger,  1852,  Fol.  3  vols,     Tunis  is 
contained  in  the  third  vol. 
Andreucci,  F.    See  Galeotti. 
Angel,  Fr.  Pierre  :  Les  Frires  des 
Ecoles  chretiennes  d  Tunis,  arts,  in 
'  CEuvres  des  Ecoles  d'Orient,'  Nov. 
1 87 1  and  January  1873. 
Angville,  B.  d'.    See  Bourguinon. 
Antias,  Valerius.    See  Friedrich. 
Antichan,  p.  H.  :  La  Tunisie  autre- 
fois et  aujourd'hui,  Paris,  Delagrave, 
1884.     8vo.,  pp.  298. 
Antinori,   Orazzio  :    Lettere   sulla 
Tunisia,  Firenze,  1867.     8vo. 

. J. a  Quistione  Tunisiana,  Firenze, 

1868.  8vo.,  pp.  39. 
Antoninus,  Augustus  :  Itinerarium 
A.  Augusti,  ed.  G.  Parthey  and 
M.  Pinder,  Berlin,  1848.  8vo. 
Appianus  :  Romanarum  Historiarum 
Punica,  Parthica,  etc.,  gr.  et  lat.  cum 
annotation.  Henr.  Stephani,  &^c., 
Genevse,  1592.     Fol. 

Hoc    in    volumine    continentur 

Bellum  Carthag  Syr.  Part,  et  Mith- 
ridat.  in  vulgare  sermone  {du  A  Is. 
Braccio),  Roma,  Euch.  Silber,  1502. 
Fol.  There  are  translations  into 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, &c. 
Apuleius  :  CEuvres  completes  d'Apu- 
lie,traduites  en  Frangais  par  Victor 
Bitolaud,  dr'c,  Paris,  Gamier  fr^res, 
1883.  8vo.  2  vols.  The  Latin  text 
is  given  at  foot  of  the  page.  Speaks 
of  Carthage  in  the  time  of  Apuleius, 
and  pronounces  an  eulogy  on  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants. 
Archinard,    Commandant.       See 

Rambaud. 
Ar^ne,  Paul  :  Vingt  Jours  en  Tunisie, 
Paris,  Lemerre,  1884.    '  In-i8  jesus,' 
pp.  300.    Favourably  noticed  in  '  Le 
Livre,'  Oct.  1884,  p.  634. 


Arene,  Paul  :  Vingt  Jours  en  Tu- 
nisie, art.  in  '  Nouvelle  Revue,'  Oct. 
I,  1883. 

Voyage    d.    Kairouan,    art.    in 

'  Science  et  Nature,'  June  28,  1884. 

Une  Mosqude  h  Kairouan.  Idem, 

July  26,  1884. 

Aretinus  (or  Brunus  Leonardus)  : 
Libro  chiamato  de  la  Prima  Guerra 
Punica  qualfo  tra  Romani  et  Carta- 
ginesi,  composto  de  .  .  Leonardo  Are- 
tino,  prima  in  latino,  poi  in  lingua 
materna.  4to.,  86  ff.,27  lines  per  page. 
Also  as  : 

Historia  della  Guerra  delli  Car- 

thaginesi  con  gli  Romani,  composta 
nella  Lingua  L^atina,  e  fatta  volgare 
da  un  suo  A mico,  Firenze,  1528.  8vo. 
The  Latin  version,  printed  later,  is 
entitled  : 

De  Bello  Punico  Libri  II.  opus 

recens  editum  {per  Bern.  Magnoal- 
dum  Vindam),  Augustas-Vindelicor, 
1537.    4to. 

Aristoteles  :  De  Politica  Cartha- 
giniensium,  gr.  textum  critice  recog- 
novit  .  ,  F.G.  Kluge :  accedit  Theod. 
Metochitcz  descriptio  Republ.  Cartha- 
gin.  cum  notis  criticis,  Vratislavias, 
Max,  1823.  8vo.  Extracted  from 
Book  IV.  of  the  '  Politica,'  of  which 
there  are  translations  into  the  chief 
modern  languages. 

Arnauld  d'Andilly,  R.  See  Victor. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.  :  The  Second 
Punic  War :  being  Chapters  of  the 
History  of  Rome.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.  London,  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1886.     Crown  8vo.,  8  maps. 

Arvieux,  Chevalier  d'.    See  Labat. 

AUBE,  B.  :  LEglise  d^Afrique  et  ses 
premieres  dpreuves  sous  le  rlgne  de 
Septime  Sdvlre,  art.  in  '  Revue  His- 
torique,'  Nov.  1879. 

Aucapitaine,  Baron  Henri  :  Croco- 
diles de  VOued  Takmalet,  dans  le 
Sahara  tunisien^  art.  in  '  Nouvelles 
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Annales  des  Voyages,'  i860,  i.,  232 
to  234. 

AvECio,  Leonard  de  :  Livre  des  Ba- 
tailles  de  Carthage.  Noted  by  Gay 
(art.  1397)  as  follows  :  'Trad,  en 
frangais  Pan  1 542  et  dedid  \  Charles 
VII.  roi  de  France.  In-fol.  Roman 
de  chevalerie,  manuscrit  du  xv^ 
si^cle,  sur  papier.  Au  bas  de  la 
premiere  page  on  lit  I'inscription 
suivante  :  "  Cest  livre  des  batailles 
de  Carthage  .  .  1584."  (Archives  du 
bibliophile,  i860,  n°.  6776,  100  fr.).' 

Avezac,  M.  a.  p.  D'.,  Membre  de 
I'Institut  :  Esquisse  gdnerale  de 
PAfrique,  et  Afrique  ancienne,  pp. 
272,  in  '  L'Univers  Pittoresque,' 
Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1844. 

Esquisse  Generale  de  P Afrique. 

Aspect  et  constitution  physique,  his- 
toire  naturelle,  ethnoloQie,  linguis- 
tique,  dtat  social,  histoire,  explora- 
tions, et  geographie.  Paris,  Dondey- 
Dupre,  1837.  i2mo.  pp.  xii.  and  132. 
Contains,  inter  alia,  short  sketches 
of :  Races  africaines  septentrionales, 
Carthage,  Rome,  Christianisme, 
Vandales,  Byzantins,  Conquete  des 
Arabes,  Epoque  des  Edrysytes  et 
des  Aghlabytes,  Connaissances  des 
Pheniciens  et  des  Carthaginois,  &c. 

Etudes  de    Geographic    critique 

sur  une  partie  de  V Afrique  septent. 
Itineraires  de  Haggy-ebn-el-Dyn-el- 
Aghouathy,  Sr'c.  Paris,  1863.  8vo., 
pp.  viii.  and  1881,  map. 

Description  et  histoire  de  V Afri- 
que ancienne,  prdcedee  d'une  esquisse 
generale  de  V Afrique.  Plates.  Paris, 

1845,  8vo. 

Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  Pin- 

terieur  de  P Afrique  septentrionale, 
par  Hhdggy-Ebn-Al-Dyn-el-Eg- 
houdthy,  traduit  et  annot/  par  M. 
d^ Avezac,  public  dans  le  '  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci^td  de  Geographic,'  2» 
serie,  i.,  277  et  349  ;  ii.,  81  et  145, 
et  appendice  sur  I'emploi  de  nou- 


veaux  documents  ;  iv.,  347  ;  et  v., 
144.  'Ce  travail  renferme  une  etude 
tr^s-compl^te  sur  la  geographie  et 
les  routes  de  la  Regence  de  Tunis.' 
— A.  Demarsy. 

Bache,  E.  :  Notice  sur  les  dig,nith 
romaines  en  Afrique;  cinquieme 
sihle  de  J.  C,  'Rev.  Afr.,'  1862,  vi., 

135- 

Baedeker,  K.  :  Italy.  Handbook  fot 
Travellers.  Third  Part,  with  Ex- 
cursions to  Tunis,  &c.  Leipzig, 
Karl  Baedeker  ;  London,  Dulau  & 
Co.  1887.  Small  8vo.  with  a  map  of 
Tunis  and  its  environs. 

Balduinus.    See  Baudouin. 

Baraban,  L.,  Inspecteur  des  Forets  : 
En  Tunisie,  Notes  de  Voyage,  arts,  in 
the  'Revue  des  Eaux et  Forets,'  1886. 

A   Travers  la   Tunisie,  Etudes 

sur  les  Oasis —  les  Dunes — les  Forets 
— la  Flore  et  la  Geologic,  Ouvrage 
avec  carte  et  vignettes,  Paris,  J.  Roths- 
child, 1887.     8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  227. 

Barbe  Patterson,  Mme.  :  Chips 
from  Tunis,  London,  Hachette  & 
Co.  1885.  8vo.  Favourably  noticed 
in  '  Saturday  Review,'  Dec.  26, 1885. 

Barbier,  J.  V.  :  Algdrie,  Tunisie  et 
Sahara  central,  Paris,  1881,  map. 

Barbier  de  Meynard  :  Rapport  sur 
des  Inscriptions  arabes  pravenant 
de  Mehdya,  Regence  de  Tunis,  art. 
in  'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles- Lettres,'  1883. 

Marabouts  et  Khouan,   art.    in 

'Journal  des  Savants,'  Dec.  1884. 

Exploration  archdologique  entre- 

■brise  en  Tunisie  par  M.  Basset,  com- 
munication to  '  Academie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres,'  sdance 
du  12  aout,  1887. 

Bard,  Le  Chevalier  :  Voyage  d'dtudes 
de  Tunis  a  Gibraltar  par  P Afrique 
franqaise.     Vienna,  1853,  8vo. 

Bard,  Joseph  :  LAlgerie  en  1854. 
I tineraire general,  de  Tunis d,  Tanker; 
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colonisation,  paysages,  monuments, 
culte,  agriculture,  &'c.  Paris,  1854. 
8vo.,  pp.  251,  I  plate. 
BARoks,  Abbe  J.  J.  L.  :  Temple  de 
Baal  d  Marseille,  ou  grande  In- 
scription phenicienne  dicouverte  dans 
cette  ville  en  1845  expliquie,  Paris, 
1847.     8vo. 

Aperqu  historique  sur  VEglise 

d'Afrique  en  geniral,  Paris,  1848. 
8vo. 

M^moire  sur  deux  Inscriptions 

puniques  d^couvertes  dans  Vile  du 
port  Coition  d,  Carthage,  Paris,  1849. 
4to.     Illustrated. 

• Mhnoire  sur  39  Inscriptions  pu- 
niques expliquies,  Paris,  1852,    4to. 

Nouvelle  Interpretation  de  V In- 
scription phenicienne  decouverte  par 

'  M.  Mariette  dans  le  Sirapeum  de 
Memphis.  Examen  critique  de  Vin- 
terpretation  donnde  par  M.  le  due  de 
Luynes,  Paris,  1856.     8vo. 

Inscription  phdnicienne  de  Mar- 
seille, nouvelle  interpretation,  Paris, 
1858.     4to. 

• Examen  d''une  nouvelle  Inscrip- 
tion phenicienne  decouverte  recetn- 
ment  dans  les  ruines  de  Carthage  et 
analogue  d  celle  de  Marseille,  Paris 
(1868).   4to.,  pp.  31.   One  engraving. 

Earth,  H.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  :  Wander- 
ungen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  des 
Mittelmeers,  in  1845 -1847,  Berlin, 
1849. 

Reisen    und  Entdeckungen    in 

Nord-  und  Centralafrtka  in  den 
Jahren   1849-1855,  Gotha,  1857-58. 

5  vols.  Engravings.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Paul 
Ithiar,  Bruxelles,  1859-61.  8vo.,  4 
vols.     And  into  English  : 

Travels     and    Discoveries    in 

North  and  Central  Africa  :  being  a 
Journal  of  an  Expedition  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  H.B.M.^s 
Government  in  the  years  1849- 185  5, 
London,  1857-59.   8vo.,  5  vols,  maps 


and  engravings,  same  as  in  the 
German  edit. 
Barth,  H.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L. :  Idees  sur 
les  Expeditions  scientifiques  en  Af- 
rique.  Paris,  8vo.,  pp.  19.  Extracted 
from  'Bulletin  de  la  Socidte  de  Geo- 
graphie,'  1872. 

Several  notices  concerning  Dr.  Barth 
and  his  works  will  be  found  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  aUgemeine  Erdkunde,  Berlin, 
D.  Reimer,  1853.     8vo.,  6  vols. 

Basset,  R.    See  Barbier  de  Mey- 

NARD  and   HOUDAS. 

Baudouin,  Francois  :  Historia  Car- 
thaginensis  Collationis,  S^c,  Paris, 
1566.  8vo.  Relates  to  the  contro- 
versy between  Catholics  and  Dona- 
tists. 

Delibatio  Africance  Historice  Ec- 

clesiasticce,  Paris,  1569.     8vo. 

Bayle,  Pierre  :  Hannon,  art.  of  7 
cols,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire,'  Paris, 
Desoer,  1820.     See  also  Hanno. 

Beaulieu.    See  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Beaussier  :  Dictionnaire  pratique 
arabe  frangais,  contenant  touts  les 
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1852.  Lar.  8vo.  (Braumiiller).  Also: 

Vortrag    iiber    ein    vorgelegtes 

Druckwerk:  Description  dePAfi  ique. 
Gr'c.  (Aus  den  Sitzungsberichten 
1852  der  K.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.) 
Lex.  8.     Wien,  1852  (Braumiiller). 

Labat,  Le  P^re:  Mdmoires  du  Che- 
valier dArvieux,  contenant  ses  voy- 
ages cL  Constantinople,  dans  PAsie, 
la  Syrie,  la  Palestine,  PEgypte  et  la 
Barbaric,  recueillis  par  lepere  Labat, 
Paris,  1735.     i2mo.,  6  vols. 

Laberge,  Albert  de:  En  Tunisie. 
Rdcit    de     P Expedition    frangaise, 
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Paris,    Firmin   Didot, 
pp.  378,  map. 


8vo., 


In  the  first  part  the  French  expedi- 
tion and  its  causes  are  described ;  in 
.  the  second  the  author's  journey,  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  soil,  races,  agri- 
culture, government,  and  religion;  the 
third  part  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
different  denominations  —  Carthaginian, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Turkish,  &c. 
See  '  Le  Livre',  Sept.  1881. 

Lacombe,  Jacques:  Scipion  d,  Car- 
thage: opdra  en  3  actes,  An  iii. 
(1795).  8vo.,  pp.  62.  The  music  is 
by  Mereaux. 

La  Croix,  Fr^d^ric  :  Notice  sur  la 
carte  de  VAfrique,  Paris,  1864.  4to. 
'M.  Lacroix,  a  young  and  studious 
officer  of  Engineers,  who  died  in  1851, 
commenced  the  work  which  M.  de 
Champlouis  (see  that  name)  finished.' — 
Playfair. 

Lacroix,  Ph:^rotee  de,  Professeur 
de  Gdographie  k  Lyon :  Relation 
universelle  de  PAfrique  ancienne  et 
moderne,  Lyon,  1688.  i2mo.,  4  vols. 
Also  Paris,  1689,  i2mo.,  4  vols.; 
and  Lyon,  17 13,  2  vols.,  maps  and 
illustrations. 

Querard  observes  :  '  Cet  ouvrage  est 
tire  en  grande  partie  de  celui  de  Dapper' 
(see  that  name). 

La  Faye,  p.  J.  B.  DE,  Mathurin :  ^tat 
des  Royaum.es  de  Barbaric,  Tripoly, 
Tunis  et  Alger,  contenant  Vhistoire 
naturelle  et  politique  de  ce  pays,  etc., 
avec  la  tradition  de  I'Eglise  pour  le 
rachat  et  le  soulageme?tt  des  captifs, 
Rouen,  1703.  Also  La  Haye,  1704; 
Rouen,  Machoel,  1731 ;  all  i2mo. 

Voyage  pour  la  Redemption  des 

Captifs  aux  Royaumes  d'' Alger  et  de 
Tunis,  fait  en  1720,  par  les  Peres 
Frangois  Comelin,  Philemon  de  La 
Motte  et  Joseph  Bernard,  Paris, 
Sevestre,  1721.  i2mo.,  i  illustra- 
tion, edited  by  P.  J.  B.  de  La  Faye. 
Translated  by  J.  Morgan  as  : 

Voyage  to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  Qr'c., 

London,  1735.    ^vo.,  pp.  10,  146  and 

•    158,  folding  maps  and  illustrations. 


La  Faye,  P.  J.  E.  de.:  Relation  du 
Voyage  pour  Redetnption  des  Captifs 
aux  Royaumes  de  Tunis  et  d' Alger, 
en  172^,  1725,  par  J.  de  la  Faye, 
Paris,  1726.     i2mo. 

Lagrange,  O.  :  Souvenirs  de  voyage 
—  AlgMe  et  Tunisie  —  Correspon- 
dance,  Langres,  1868.  i2mo.,  pp.  409, 
autograph. 

Lamalle.  See  Bureau  de  la  Malle. 

La  Motte,  P.  de.     See  La  Faye. 

Landas,  Commandant :  Port  et  oasis 
du  hassin  des  chotes  tunisiens,  Paris, 
1886.     4to.,  pp.  72,  2  maps. 

'  This  gives  an  account  of  the  artesian . 
well  at  Oued  el-Melah,  and  of  the  port  it . 
is  intended  to  create  there. ' — Playfair. 

Lanessan,  J.  L.  DE:  E Expansion 
coloniale  de  la  France.  Etude  econo- 
mique,  politique  et  geographique  sur 
les  dtablissements  frangais  d'outre- 
mer,  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1886.  8vo.,  19 
maps.  Contains  a  notice  of  Tunisia. 
See  'Le  Livre,'  Oct.,  1886,  p.  526. 

La    Tunisie,  avec  une   carte  en 

couleurs,  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1887. 
Large  8vo.,  pp.  268.  Noticed  in 
'Le  Livre,'  August,  1887,  p.  426: 
'C'est  un  rapport  apres  enqu^te.' 

Bizerte,  port   militaire,   art.    in 

'  Revue  Gdographique  Interna- 
tionale,' May,   1887. 

Langl^s.     See  Galland. 
Lansing,  J.   G.,   D.D. :    An   Arabic 

Manual,  Chicago,   1886.     8vo.,  pp. 

180. 
Laplaiche,  a.  :  Algdrie,   Tunisie,  es- 

quisse   geographique,    Paris,     1885. 

1 2  mo. 
Lataste,  F.  :  Etude  de  la  fauna  des 

vertebres  de  Barbaric,  '  Soc.  L.  Bord.' 

1885.     4«  sen,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  129-299. 
'  An  exhaustive  paper  on  the  fauna  of 

N.  Africa.' — Playfair. 

Catalogue  provisoire  des  mam- 

niifh'cs  apdlagiques  sauvages  de  Bar- 
baric [Alge'rie —  Tunisie  —  Maroc\, 
Extrait  des  '  Actes  Soc.  Linn.,'  Bor- 
deaux, 1886,  xxxix.,  129. 
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Latour,  Antoine  DE  :  Voyage  de  S. 
A.  R.  Mgr.  le  Due  de  Montpensier  cL 
Tunis,  en  Egypte,  en  Tiirquie  et  en 
Grece,  en  1845,  Paris,  1847.  8vo., 
with  a  folio  atlas  of  32  plates  in  two 
colours. 

La  Tour,  S.  de.  S^ran  de  la 
Tour. 

Latronne.  See  Bureau  de  la 
Malle. 

Laugel,  a.  :  The  French  Occupation 
of  Tunis,  art.  in  '  Nation,'  xxxiii.,  70. 

(Laugier  de  Tassy)  :  Etat  chretien 
et  politique  des  Royaumes  de  Tunis, 
d' Alger,  de  Tripoli  et  de  Maroc,  con- 
tefiant  Phistoire  naturelle  et  politique 
despeuples  de  ces  contrees,  la  manihre 
dont  les  Turcs  y  traitent  leurs  es- 
claves,  comme  on  les  rachete,  et  di- 
verses  aventures,  Rouen,  1 703.  1 2mo. 
And  La  Haye,  1704. 

'  Cet  ouvrage  promet  par  son  titre 
beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  donne,  et  ne 
renferme  que  des  notions  tressuper- 
ficielles.' 

Histoire  des  Etats  barbaresques 

qui  exercent  la  piraterie,  contenant 
Vorigine,  les  revolutions  et  Petal  pre- 
sent des  Royaumes  d' Alger,  de  Tunis, 
de  Tripoli  et  de  Maroc,  avec  leurs 
forces,  leurs  revenus,  leur  politique 
et  leur  commerce,  par  un  auteur  qui 
a  reside  plusieurs  annees  avec  carac- 
tere  public,  traduit  de  P Anglais 
par  Royer  de  Prebade,  Paris,  Imbert 
et  Herissant,  1737.  i2mo.,  2  vols. 
'  C'est  une  retraduction  augmentde  de 
I'ouvrage  de  Laugier  de  Tussy  {sic^, 
qu'un  anglais  s'etait  approprie.  Dans 
cet  etat,  dit  Boucher  de  laRicharderie, 
il  est  principalement  recommandable 
sous  les  rapports  de  I'economie  poli- 
tique et  de  I'etat  militaire  et  mari- 
time des  trois  r^gences.  Cet  ouvrage 
fut  encore  reedite  sous  le  titre : 

. Etat  general  et  particulier  de  Roy- 

aume  et  Ville  d^ Alger,  de  son  gou- 
vernement,  de  ses  forces  de  terre  et 


de  mer,  par  Leroi,  La  Haye,  1750. 
Petit  in-8°.  '  II  est  augmente  de 
notes  tirees  du  dictionnaire  de  Moreri 
(see  that  name)  et  del'  "Etat  chrdtien 
et  politique  des  royaumes  de  Tunis, 
d' Alger,  de  Tripoli  et  de  Maroc,  im- 
prime  k  Rouen  en  1703,"  et  citd  plus 
haut.'— A.  Demarsy. 

Lauture,  E.  de.    See  Escayrac. 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal  :  Mission  de 
Carthage  et  de  Tunis,  letters  in 
'Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la 
Foi,'  March  and  May,  1885,  i  por- 
trait and  3  views. 

De  Putiliti  d''une  Mission  archdo- 

logique  permanente  d,  Carthage, 
Lettre  d  M.  le  Secretaire  perpituel 
de  PAcadimie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  Alger,  1881.  8vo., 
62  pages  of  letterpress,  64  pages, 
3  plates,  I  plan  of  Carthage,  printed 
for  private  circulation.  See  also 
Crozals  and  De  Campon. 

Offi-cia  propria  provincice  eccle- 

siasticcB  algeriancB  ac  carthaginensis 
et  tunetani  vicariatus  .  .  .  de  man- 
dato  III.  et  Rev.  D.D.  Caroli  Mar 
tialis  A  llemand-Laviget  ie,  archiepis 
copus,  etc.,  Turonibus,  1882.  i8mo 
Pars  hiemalis,  pp.  148  ;  Pars  asstiva 
pp.  90. 

Lavigne,  G.  :  Percement  de  PIsthme 
de  Gabes,  Paris,  1869.     8vo. 

Le  Blant,  Edmond,  Membre  de 
I'Institut :  Communication  d.  la  So- 
ciete  des  Antiquaires  sur  un  Vase  de 
plomb  trouvd  cL  Carthage,  Paris,  1867. 
See  also  Faultrier. 

Le  Bon,  Dr.  Gustave  :  La  Civilisa- 
tion des  Arabes.  Ouvrage  illustrd 
de  10  chromolithographies,  4  cartes 
et  2f>^  gravures,  Paris,  Firmin-Didot 
et  Cie.,  1884.     4to. 

Lee,  Samuel,  D.D. :  The  Travels  of 
Ibn-  Batuta,  translated  from,  the 
abridged  manuscript  copies  in  the 
Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  Printed 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
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mittee,  London,  1829.   4to.,  pp.  xviii. 
and  242. 

Chap.  i.  treats  of  Tangiers,  Tilimsan, 
Milyana,  Algiers,  Bijaya,  Kosantina, 
Buna,  Tunis,  Susa,  Safakus,  Kabis, 
Tripoli,  &c. 

'Ibn-Batuta  left  his  native  city,  Tangier, 
about  1324,  and  spent  two  years  in  making 
his  journey.' — Playfair. 

Lee  Childe,  Mme.  :  En  Tunisie, 
art.  in  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
August  15,  1884. 

Le  Faure,  a.  :  Le  Voyage  en  Tunisie 
....  prMdi  d^une  preface  de  M.  L. 
Jezierski,  avec  une  vue  de  Kairouan 
et  le  portrait  de  M.  le  Faure,  Paris, 
1882.     4to.,  pp.  69. 

LEPfevRE,  Ed.  :  Lisfe  des  Colioptires 
recueillis  en  Tunisie  en  1883  par 
M.  A.  Letourneux,  membre  de  la 
mission  de  P exploration  scientifique 
de  la  Tunisie,  dressee  par  M.  Ed. 
Lefevre,  ancien  president  de  la  societS 
entomologique  de  France,  Qr^c,  avec 
le  concours  de  MM.  L.  Fairmaire, 
de  Marseul  et  Dr.  Senac,  Paris, 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  1885.  8vo., 
pp.  16. 

Legrand,  Ad.,  Attache  au  Ministfere 
de  la  Guerre  :  La  Tunisie,  dtude 
historique,  ¥ax\s,  1873.    8vo.,  pp.  63. 

Leguest,  I'Abb^  :  Essai  sur  la  for- 
mation et  la  decomposition  des 
racines  arabes,   Alger,    1856.     8vo., 

PP-  31. 

Lelewela,  Joachima  :  Odkrycia 
Karthagow  i  Grekow  na  Oceanie 
Atlanckim,  w  Warszawie,  w  Dru- 
karni  XX.  Piiarow,  1821.  8vo., 
pp.  177,  2  maos.  Translated  into 
German  as  : 

Die  Entdeckungen  der  Carthager 

und  Griechen  auf  dem  atlantischen 
Ocean,  von  Joachim.  Lelewel,  mit 
einetn  Vorwortevon  Professor  Ritter, 
Berlin,  Schlesinger,  1831.  8vo., 
pp.  xiv.  and  145,  2  maps. 

Lemarchand,  Maurice  :  Club  Alpin 
Franqais  ■ —  Section  de   Carthage  — 


Renseignements    sur    Tunis    et    ses 
Environs,  Tunis,  B.  Borrel,  1886. 

This  small  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages 
compiled  by  M.  Lemarchand,  Judge  at 
the  French  tribunals,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Club,  contains  succinct  but  most 
useful  notes  as  to  what  should  be  seen  at 
Tunis  and  other  places  in  the  Regency. 

Leo  Africanus  :  Leoni  Africani 
Totius  Africce  Discriptionis,  Lib. 
viii.     Leyden,  1682.     8vo. 

'This  work  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  then  translated  into  Italian  by 
the  authoj,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin, 
French,  Dutch,  and  English.  The  Italian 
translation  is  the  only  correct  one  :  to 
the  French,  which  is  expanded  into  two 
vols,  folio,  and  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  1566,  there  are  appended  several  ac- 
counts of  voyages  and  travels  in  Africa. 
Leo  was  a  Spanish  Moor,  who  left  Spain 
at  the  reduction  of  Grenada,  and  travelled 
a  long  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
his  description  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  is  most  full  and  accurate.'  — 
R.  Kerr. 

The  author's  Moorish  name  is  Hasan- 
ibn-Muhammed-Ai.-Wazzan-Al-FAsi, 
and  the  title  of  the  Italian  version  men- 
tioned above  :  //  Viaggio  di  G.  Leone,  etc. 
Nuova  Edizione,  emendafa  ed  arricchiata, 
Venezia,  1837.  4to.  He  was  taken  by 
Corsairs,  and  baptized  by  Leo  X.  The 
English  version  bears  the  title  :  A  Par- 
ticular Treatise  of  all  the  Main  lands 
and  Isles  described  by  John  Leo,  with  map, 
London,  1600.  4to.  See  also  '  Purchas 
his  Pilgrimes,'  ii.,  749.  A  notice  of  Leo 
Africanus,  from  the  pen  of  A.  Ber- 
brugger  (see  that  name),  will  be  found 
in  the  'Revue  Africaine,'  1857, xii.,  353. 

LEOTARD  :  Les  Guerres  puniques,  art. 
in  '  Controverse  et  Contemporain,' 
February,  1887. 

Leroi.    See  Laugier  de  Tassy. 

Leroy,  a.  L.  :  Notes  et  impressions  de 
voyaged'' Alger  d,  Tunis,  Alger,  1886. 
8vo. 

DAlgMe  et  la  Tunisie  agricoles. 

Etude  concernant  le  sol,  le  climat, 
les  cultures  diverses,&'c.,  Paris,  1886. 
8vo.,  pp.  235. 

De  Ghardi-maou  d,    Tunis,  art. 

in  '  Revue  Geographique  Interna- 
tionale,' April,  1886. 
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Leroy,  a.  L.  :  Tunis  et  Carthage, 
Idem,  July,  1886. 

• LAlgerie  et  la  Tunisie  agricoles, 

^tude  pratique  sur  le  sol,  le  climat, 
les  cultures  diverses,  la  viticulture, 
etc.  Avec  des  notices  precises  et 
interessantes  pour  les  Emigrants  et 
les  touristes,  Paris,  Challamel  aine, 
1887. 

Leroy  -  Beaulieu,  Anatole  :  La 
Tunisie    et    Vopposition,     art.     in 

•  '  Revue  Politique  et  Litteraire,' 
1881. 

Leroy  -  Beaulieu,  Paul:  UAlgerie 
et  la  Tunisie,  Paris,  Guillaumin  et 
Cie.  1887.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  viii.,  472. 
Tunisia  occupies  pp.  305  to  351. 

La     Colonisation   francaise    en 

Tunisie,  art.  in  'Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  Nov.  15,  1886. 

De    la    Colonisation  scientijique 

chez  les  Peuples  modernes,  3*  edit, 
revue  et  corrig^e,  Paris,  1886.    8vo. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de  :  Sur  les 
lacs  amers  et  autres points  de  I'isthme 
de  Suez  J  inondation  des  Chotts  alge- 
riens  et  tunisiens,  art.  in  '  Rev. 
Scient.,'  1876.  p.  527. 

La    Mer    interieure    de    Gates, 

Idem.      April  21,  1883. 

Z'  Utility   de    la    Topographic  : 

Suez,  Panama,  Gabes,  art.  in  '  Re- 
vue de  Geographic,'  January,  1886. 

Lesseps,  J.  de.    See  Longp^rier. 

Letaille.  '  M.  Letaille  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  archaeological  mission 
with  which  he  had  been  charged 
(this  is  the  second  one)  in  Tunis. 
During  six  months  he  had  tho- 
roughly explored  the  region  of  Ha- 
mada,  the  least  known  part  of  Tunis. 
The  excavations  he  had  made  at 
Macler  had  enabled  him  to  find 
several  inscriptions,  one  of  these 
giving  the  ancient  names  of  the 
town.  He  had  been  able  to  dig 
out  the  forum,  circus,  a  temple,  and 
to  discover   an    ancient    Christian 


chapel.' — '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,'  1884,  vol.  vi., 
P-  477- 

Letourneur,  M.  :  Sur  le  projet  de 
Mer  interieure,  in  '  Comptes  rendus 
de  I'Association  Fran9aise  pour 
I'Avancement  des  Sciences,  Congrfes 
de  Blois,'  1884. 

Letourneux,  a.  See  LEPkvRE  and 
Simon. 

Letronne,  J.  A.,  Professeur  d'Arch^o- 
logie  au  College  de  France :  Sur  les 
Colonnes  militaires  de  la  frontilre  de 
Maroc  et  de  Tunis,  art.  in  '  Revue 
Archeologique,'  i.,   183. 

Observations  historiques  etgiogra- 

phiques  sur  une  inscription  de  borne 
militaire  qui  existe  d  Tunis  et  sur  la 
voie  rotnaine  de  Carthage  d  Theveste, 
Paris,  1845.  8vo.  See  also  DuREAU 
DE  la  Malle. 

LivEQUE  Mme.  (nde  Cavelier) :  Lilia, 
histoire  de  Carthage,  Amsterdam 
(Paris),  1736.  i2mo.  Also  in 'Amuse- 
ments du  Coeur  et  de  I'F.sprit,'  iv. 

Lewal,  Cap.  J.  :  Recherches  sur  le 
champ  de  bataille  de  Zama,  art.  in 
'Revue  Africaine,'  Alger,  1858,  i. 
See  also  Creuly. 

LiNDBERG,  J.  Chr.    See  Falbe. 

Lion  :  Lji  Mer  interieure  africaine, 
art.  in  'Nouvelle  Revue,'  May  i, 
1883. 

Livius,  T. :  The  Second  Punic  War, 
Eton,  1 88 1.     8vo.,  pp.  170. 

Lloyd,  Julius,  M.A.  :  The  North 
African  Church.  Published  by  the 
'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,'  London,  1880. 
i2mo.,  pp.  411. 

London,  Friederike,  H.  :  Die  Ber- 
ber ei.  Fine  Darstellung  derreligiosen 
und  biirgerlichen  Sitten  und  Ge- 
brduche  der  Bewohner  Nordafricds. 
Frei  nach  englischen  Quellen  bear- 
beitet  und  auf  eigene  Beobachtung 
gegriindet,  Frankfurt  a  M.,  Heyder 
und  Zimmer,  1845.     Large  i2mo. 
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LONGP^RIER,  M.  DE  :  La  R^gence  de 
Tunis  oL  V Exposition  de  1^6"].  His- 
toire  du  travail. 

Concerning  this  publication  M.  A. 
Demarsy  furnishes  the  following  note  : 
'  Dans  la  deuxieme  partie  du  catalogue 
de  I'Histoire  du  travail,  p.  628,  se  trouve 
une  notice  sur  la  collection  d'antiquites 
exposee,  provenant  des  fouilles  pratiquees 
dans  le  sol  de  Carthage  par  les  soins  de 
S.  E.  Sidi  Mohammed  ben  Moustafa,  fils 
du  premier  ministre  du  bey.  Le  resultat 
de  ces  recherches  avait  ete  communique 
k  M.  de  Longperier  ;  et  c'est  un  extrait 
du  catalogue  redige  par  M.  de  Long- 
perier, pour  I'Academie  des  inscriptions, 
que  M.  le  baron  Jules  de  Lesseps,  com- 
missaire  general  du  gouvernement  tunisien 
a  cru  devoir  inserer.  En  premiere  ligne, 
se  trouvent  vingt-deux  inscriptions  car- 
thaginoises  qui  doivent  prendre  place 
dans  le  recueil  des  inscriptions  semitiques 
que  prepare  I'Academie  des  inscriptions  ; 
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Tunisia — Carthage,  Utica,  &c. 
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"k  Tripoli :  Description  de  la  Rdgence 
de  Tunis,  Paris,  Masson,  1853.  8vo., 
pp.    455,    map.      Geographic,    De- 


scription physique,  Nature  et  produit 
du  sol,  Vocabulaire  fran^ais  et  arabe 
des  noms  propres  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  la  partie  gdographique.  Inscrip- 
tions. Medailles.  Histoire  naturelle. 
Forms  part  of  the  Exploration  de 
VAlgerie,  noticed  in  'Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  May  i,  1856. 
Pellissier  de  Reynaud,  E.  :  Trois 
Lettres  d.  M.  Hase  :  1°,  Sur  les  An- 
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Perpetua,  Prof.  G. :  Geografia  della 
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G.  Perpetua,  1882,  G.  B.  Paravia  e 

Comp.,  Torino,  &c.     8vo. 
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La    Tunisie ;  faune,   commerce^ 
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phique  Internationale,'  July  1885. 
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Arabes,  ou  leurs  metiers,  industries, 
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1783  to  1786. 

Pharaon,  FL.,et  Bertherand,E.  L.: 
Vocabulaire  frangais-arabe  d  P usage 
des  medecins  -  viterinaires.  1859. 
i8mo. 

PiERANTONi,  A.    See  Galeotti. 

Pierre-Cceur.    See  Voisins. 

PlESSE,  Louis:  Guide  de  VAlgdrie, 
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environs,  with  a  map. 

Itindraire  de  VAlgirie,  de  Tunis 

et  de  Tanger,  7  cartes.,  Paris,  Ha- 
chette  et  Cie.,  1881.  8vo.,  pp.  cxliv. 
and  548,  double  cols. 

De  la  Goulette  d  Tripoli,  art.  in 

'Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  Geographie,' 
Oran,  1885,  v.,  8  to  16,  8  illustra- 
tions. 

Pigeonneau,  H.  :  UAnnone  romaine 
et  les  corps  de  naviculaires  particu- 
lierement  en  Afrique,  art.  in  '  Revue 
de  I'Afrique  Fran^aise,'  Paris,  July 
1886,  iv.,  pp.  220  to  236. 
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Tunis.  Illustrated  by  Fac-similes  of 
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Besides  the  drawings  of  Bruce,  the  vol- 
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On  the  Re-discovery  of  Lost  Nu- 

midian  Marbles  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  Read  at  the  British  A  s seda- 
tion ( Geological  Section),  at  A  berdeen, 
Sept.  1885,  pp.  1 2,  with  a  coloured  map. 

Report  of  a  Consular  Tour  in  the 

Regency  of  Tunis  during  March  and 
April,  Consular  Commercial  Re- 
ports, 1876,  p.  II 87. 

Report  by  Consul-General  Play- 

fair  of  a  Consular  Tour  in  Tunis ^  in 

'Commercial  Reports,'  No.  3  (1886). 
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Une  visite  au  pays  des  Kromirs, 

in  'Comptes  rendus  de  I'Association 
frangaise  pour  I'avancement  des  sci- 
ences, Congr^s  d' Alger,'  1881. 
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Playfair,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  R.  Lam- 
bert, K.C.M.G. :  Report  of  a  Con- 
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Murray,  1882.  8vo.,  2  parts.  Com- 
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Oudena,  El-Djem,  Djerba,  &c. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Al- 
geria and  Tunis,  Third  Edition, 
London,  John  Murray,  1887.  8vo., 
with  maps  and  plans. 
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taken  place  in  Tunis  since  the 
French  Protectorate.  'Proceedings 
of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the 
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tion,' 1885. 

Ploetz,  Karl:  Auszug  aus  der  alten, 
mittleren  und  neueren  Geschichte, 
siebente  Auflage,  Berlin,  A.  G.  Ploetz, 
1880.  Edition  edited  by  Dr.  O. 
Meltzer.  Translated  into  English  by 
W,  H.  Tillinghast  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  as : 

An    Epitome    of  History,    Qr'c. 

Contains  useful  references  on  Car- 
thage and  Tunis. 

PococKE,  Richard,  successively 
Bishop  of  Ossory  and  of  Meath  :  A 
Description  of  the  East  and  sotne 
other  countries,  London,  1743-45. 
Fol.  Comprised  also  in  the  collec- 
tions   of   J.    H.    Moore   and   of  J. 


Pinkerton  ;  also  in  'The  World  Dis- 
played.'    Translations : 
PococKE,    Richard:    Voyage  de 
R.   Pococke   en    Orient,   &^c.,    Neu- 
chatel,  1772-73.     i2mo.,  7  vols. 

Beschreibung  des  Morgenlandes, 

(Sr'f.,  Erlangen,  1754-5,  4to.,  3  parts, 
illustrations. 

Dissertatio  de  Geographia^Egypti, 

Londini,  1743.  Fol.  Contains  An 
Account  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  j  his 
Court  and  Government. 

PoiNSSOT,  JULIEN  :  Tunisie :  Ain 
Tounga,  Guelaa,  Maatria,  Gotnia, 
Description  des  Ruines,  Inscriptions 
inMites  recueillies  par  M.  le  Dr. 
Darri,  MMecin  Aide-Major,  art.  in 
'Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geogra- 
phie  et  d'Archdologie  d'Oran,'  1884, 
pp.  136  to  156,  with  plan  of  Ain 
Tounga  and  2  illustrations. 

Tunisie  :  Inscriptions  inMites  re- 
cueillies pendant  un  voyage  ex^cutd 
en  1882-83,  sur  Pordre  de  S.  E.  le 
Ministre  de  PInstruction  Publique, 
arts,  in  '  Bulletin  de  la  Socidte 
de  Geographic  et  d'Archeologie 
d'Oran,  1883,  i.  288,  and  ii.  68,  151, 
225,  361.' 

Voyage  arch^ologique  en  Tunisie 

execute  en  1 882-83.  See '  Bulletin  des 
Antiq.  Afr.  Oran,'  1883,  i.,  289,  291; 
ii.,  68,  150,226;  iii.,  16,89,  i74>  265; 
iv.,  I,  many  illustrations. 

Le  Po7tt  remain  Siguese-  Tuscubis, 

ou  Ucubis,  art.  in  'Revue  de  I'Afrique 
Frangaise,'  Paris,  July,  1886,  iv.,  249 
to  251. 

PoiRET,  Abbe:  Voyage  en  Barbaric, 
ou  Lettres  ^crites  de  Pancienne  Nu- 
midie  pendant  les  anndes  1785  et 
1786,  sur  la  Religion,  les  Coutumes 
et  les  Mceurs  des  Maures  et  des 
Arabes-Bedouins;  avec  un  essai  sur 
Phistoire  jiaturelle  de  ce  -pays,  Paris, 
1789.     8vo.,  2  vols.    Translated  as : 

Travels  through  Barbary,  etc.,  in 
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an  Account  of  the  Custotns  and 
Manners  of  the  Moors  and  Bedouin 
Arabs,  London,  1791.     i2mo. 

*  L'auteur  etait  un  botaniste  distingue 
qui  herborisa  pendant  une  annee  dans 
les  environs  de  Bone,  de  la  Calle,  de 
Constantine,  et  dans  une  partie  de  la 
Tunisie.  Le  premier  volume  contient 
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de  famille  des  enfants  arabes  etait  supe- 
rieure  a  celle  des  enfants  europeens.  II 
fait  aussi  cette  remarque  que  la  haine  des 
arabes  pour  les  roumis  ne  date  que  des 
Croisades.  Le  2«  vol.  contient  ses  re- 
cherches  sur  I'histoire  naturelle  de  la 
Numidie.' 

PoiRON,  M.:  MdmoireconcernantVetat 
present  du  Royawne  de  Tunis  et  ce 
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several  parts  of  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  Oxford,  1738-46.  FoL, 
2  vols.  Other  editions  :  London, 
1757,  4to.,  with  illustrations  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 1808,  8vo.,  2  vols.,  with  illus- 
trations and  life  of  the  author  ;  also 
in  '  Pinkerton's  Collection,'  xv. ;  in 
'  Voyages  and  Travels,'  xvii.,  xviii.  ; 
in  '  The  World  Displayed,  1778,' 
xviii. ;  and  in  'J.  H.  Moore's  Collec- 
tion,' ii.     Translated  into  French  : 

Voyag  es  dans  plusieurs  provinces 

de  la  Barbarie,  &^c.,  'L,2i  Haye,  1743, 
4to.,  2  vols.,  with  map  and  illustra- 
tions ;  into  German  : 

Reisenin  der  Barbarey^&'c,  Leip- 
zig, 1765,  4to. 

'  Dr.  Shaw  was  chaplain  to  the  Con- 
sulate at  Algiers.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  wodvs  ever  written  on 
North  Africa.'  See  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
vol.  xcix.,  p.  331. 


'  In  an  Appendix  he  gives : — '  Sylloge 
excerptorum  ex  veteribus  Geographis 
Historicis,  &c.,  or  a  collection  of  such 
extracts  from  the  old  Geographers,  His- 
torians, &c.,  as  chiefly  relate  to  that 
part  of  Africa  or  Barbary  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  as  follows  : — Herodoti  Histor., 
Libro  iv.,  Lug.  Bat.,  1715.  Scylacis 
Caryandensis  Periplo,  Oxen.,  1698. 
Strabonis  Rerum  Geographicse,  Libris 
ii.  and  xvii.,  Amst.,  1619.  CL  Ptolemgei 
Geographiae,  Libro  iv.  and  viii.,  Amst., 
1 6 19.  Pomponio  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbis, 
Iscse  Dumnon.,  171 1.  C.  Plinii  Secundi 
Hist.  Naturalis,  Libro  v.,  Par.  1685. 
J.  Solini  Polyhistore,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1685.  Antonio  Aug.  Itinerario,  Lug. 
Bat.,  1738.  ^thici  Cosmographia,  Lug. 
Bat.,  1696.  J.  Honorii  Oratoris  ex- 
cerptis,  ibid.  Sexti  Rufi  Breviario  Hist. 
Romanse,  Hanov.,  161 1.  Pauli  Orosii 
adversus  Paganos  Historia,  Col.,  1582. 
Martiani  Minei  Felicis  Capellas  de  Nup- 
tiis  Philosophice,  Lib.  vi.,  Bas.,  1577. 
Isidori  Hispalensis  Originum,  Lib.  xiv., 
ibid.  Collatione  Carthaginensi,  Notitia 
Episcoporum  Africse  sub  Hunerico,  Con- 
cilio  Carthaginensi  sub  Cypriano,  &c. ; 
sive  Notitia  omnium  Episcopatuum  Ec- 
clesise  Africanse ;  quse  prcefigitur  S. 
Optuli  de  Schism.  Donatistarum,  Libris 
septem,  opera  et  studio  M.  Lud.  Ell. 
Du  Pin,  Antuer.,  1702.  Notitia  utraque 
Dignitatum  cum  Orientis  tum  Occidentis, 
ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tempora,  Lugd. 
1608.  Ravenate  anonymo,  Amst.,  1696. 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  ex  edit.  G.  Hornii, 
Amst.,  1654.  [This  table,  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  students  of  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  North  Africa,  has  been 
reproduced  in  autograph  from  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna  by  E.  Chambrier,  "  Commis 
auxiliaire  au  Secretariat  du  Conseil  de 
Gouvernement  du  Gouvernement  Ge- 
neral de  I'Algerie."]' — Playfair. 

'  D'une  erudition  tres-variee,  il  (Shaw) 
a,  pendant  un  sejour  de  douze  annees  en 
Afrique,  parcouru  les  Regences  de  Tunis 
et  d' Alger.  Dans  son  ouvrage,  I'un  des 
plus  importants,  sans  contredit,  que  nous 
possedions  sur  ces  deux  contrees,  il  traite 
de  la  geographic,  de  I'histoirc  naturelle, 
du  gouvernement  et  des  moeurs  des  pays 
qu'il  a  visiles,  et  il  essaye,  par  des  rap- 
prochements quelquefois  errones,  mais 
souvent  aussi  fort  exacts,  d'identifier  les 
noms  modernes  avec  les  noms  antiques.' 
— V.  Gu^KiN,  Voyage,  i.  p.  xi. 

An   art.  on    Shaw   from  the   pen  of 
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M.  Boucher  de  la  Richarderie  will  be 
found  in  ' Bibliotheque  de  Voyages,'  iv., 
18  to  37. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  D.D.,  F.R.S. :  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  the  King- 
dom of  Tunis,  in  'Phil.  Trans.,'  1729. 
Abr.  vii.,  p.  364. 

Shippen,  E.,  Med.  Director,  U.S.A.  : 
A  Forgotten  General,  art.  in  '  United 
Service  Monthly  Review,'  Philadel- 
phia, 188 1.  Vol.  v.,  No.  I,  pp.  2  to  21. 
'  Gives  an  account  of  the  filibustering 
expedition  of  William  Eaton,  the  well- 
known  American  '  General '  in  the  Cyre- 
naica.  He  was  named  U.S.  Consul  at 
Tunis.  After  a  short  and  troubled  resi- 
dence there  he  proceeded  to  Egypt, 
whence  he  marched  with  an  ill-assorted 
and  mutinous  force  to  Derna,  which  he 
took,  though  he  was  speedily  obliged  to 
evacuate  it.' — Playfair. 

SiBOUR,  I'Abbd,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Paris :  Etude  sur  VAfrique  chr^- 
tienne.  ^tat  de  VAfrique  avant  les 
Vandales,  Digne,  1844.     8vo. 

Lettres  sur  la  translation  i  Hip- 
pone  de  la  relique  de  Saint  Augustin, 
Paris,  n.  d.     8vo. 

SiDl  Khalil:  Precis  de  jurisprudence 
musulmane  suivant  le  rite  Malekite, 
Paris,  1857.     8vo.,  Arabic  text. 

'  This  rite  is  followed  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Africa.  The  work  in  question 
was  written  by  an  Egyptian  doctor  in 
the  fourteenth  century.' — Playfair. 

SiGONius,  C.    See  Sylburgius. 

SiLius  iTALicus,  Caius  :  sua  Italici 
Punicorum,  Roma,  147 1.  Fol.  Se- 
veral reprints. 

La    Seconde    Guerre    punique, 

pbeme  traduit  par  Lefebvre  de  Ville- 
brune,  avec  le  texte  latin,  Paris,  1781. 
l2mo.,  3  vols. 

Les  Puniques,  traduction  nouvelle 

par  E.-F.  Corpet  et  N.-A.  Dubois, 
Paris,  1837.  8vo.,  2  vols.,  Latin  'en 
regard? 

There  is  a  Dissertation  sur  Silius 
//a/iVwj  by  Baron  Chaudruc  de  Crazannes, 
with  a  translation  of  some  passages  of 
his  poem,  in  '  Memoires  de  I'Athenec  du 
Gers.' 


Simon,  Eugene  :  itude  sur  les  Crus- 
taces  terrestres  et  fluviatiles  recueillis 
en  Tunisie  en  1883,  1884  et  1885,/ar 
MM.  A.  Letourneux,  M.  Sedillot  et 
Valery  Mayet,  me^nbres  de  la  Mission 
de  VExploration  scientifique  de  la 
Tunisie,  par  Eugene  Simon,  ancien 
President  des  Societ^s  entomologique 
et  zoologique  de  France,  Paris,  Im- 
primerie  Nationale,  1885.  8vo.,  pp. 
21,  with  illustrations  in  the  text 

Etude  sur  les  arachnides  recueil- 
lis en  Tunisie  en  1883  et  1884  (as 
above),  pp.  55. 

SiSSON,  Thi^bault  :  M.  Emile  Bces- 
willwald,  et  les  Monuments  de  Tu- 
nisie, art.  in  '  Revue  Alsacienne,' 
Dec.  1885. 

Slane,  Baron  de.  See  El-Bekri, 
Ibn-Haugal,  and  Ibn-Khaldoun. 

Smith,  Philip  :  Carthago,  art.  of  50 

cols,  with  illustrations  in  '  Dictionary 

of  Greek  and   Roman   Geography,' 

W.Smith,  LL.D.  London,].  Murray, 

1854. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  qualifies  this  art. 
as  '  admirable.' 

Smith,  R.  Bosworth,  M.A.  :  Car- 
thage and  the  Carthaginians,  Lon- 
don, Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1879. 
2nd  edition,  small  8vo.,  with  maps 
and  plans. 

This  is  a  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, carefully  written  and  containing  a 
mass  of  information  little  known  to  the 
student  of  Ancient  History.  No  one 
should  visit  the  site  of  Carthage  without 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  this  admir- 
able book. 

Smith,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  :  Memoire 
sur  la  necessity  et  les  moyens  de  faire 
cesser  les  pirateries  des  Etats  bar- 
baresques.  Requ,  considdre  et  adopte 
d  Paris  en  septembre,  d.  Turin  le 
14  octobre,  1814  ;  d,  Vienne  durant 
le  Congrh.  See  also  '  Quart.  Rev.,' 
XV.,  139. 

Translation  of  Documents  an- 
nexed to  the  Report  of  the  President 
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{Sir  Sidney  Smith)  of  the  Reunion 
of  the  Knights- Liberators  of  the 
White  Slaves  of  Africa,  assembled 
at  Vienna  on  the  i^th  December, 
1814,  Paris.     8vo.,  pp.  58. 

SOMBRIM  :  Notes  sur la  Tunisie,  Souse 
et  le  Kef  art.  in  '  Bulletin  Soci(^te 
G^og.'  Constantine,  1878,  No.  10, 
212-216. 

Spantigati,  F.    See  Galeotti. 

Spratt,  Lieut.,  R.N.  :  Remarks  on 
the  Lakes  of  Benzerta,  in  *  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society,'  1846, 
xvi.,  p.  25 1.  Analysed  in  '  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  de  Geographie '  of  Paris, 
1847,  3  serie,  vii. 

Stafford,  William  Cooke  :  The 
World  as  it  is,  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  Modern  Geography, 
London,  P.  Jackson,  (1853).  4to., 
double  cols.,  3  vols.,  maps,  portraits, 
and  views. 

A  short  account  of  Tunis  will  be  found 
in  vol.  iii.  chap.  2,  with  engravings  of 
Tunis  and  Carthage. 

Stanley,  Edward  :  Observations  on 
the  City  of  Tunis  and  the  adjacent 
country,  with  a  View  of  Cape  Car- 
thage, Tunis  Bay,  and  the  Goletta, 
London,  1786.     8vo. 

Stein,  H.  :  Un  Dessein  frangais  sur 
Alger  et  Tunis  sous  Louis  XIII.,  art. 
in  '  Revue  de  Geographic,'  January, 
1883. 

Stenning,  Ralli  :  Tunis,  3  arts,  in 
'Good  Words,'  London,  Isbister  & 
Co.,  vol.  for  1 88 1,  p.  384  et  seq., 
numerous  illustrations. 

Strabo  :  Strabonis  Rerum  Geogra- 
phicarum  Libri  xvii.,  cum  notis 
Casauboni  et  aliorum,  Qr'c.  Grcec. 
et  Lat.,  Amstelod.,  J.  Wolters,  1707. 
4to.,  2  vols. 

' Strabonis  Rerum  Geographicarum 

Libri  xvii.  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  variorum. 
Animadversionibus,  Codicum  MSS. 
Collationem,Annotationes  et  Tabulas 
geographicas    adjecit    T.  Falconer' 


subjiciuntur  Chrestomathice,    Gr.  et 
Lat.,  Oxon,  1807.     FoL,  2  vols. 

Literally  translated  into  English  by 
H.  C.  Hamilton  and  W.  Falconer,  with 
notes  and  index,  3  vols,  of  '  Bohn's 
Classical  Library,'  1854-56-57.  Into 
French  by  Dc  La  Porte,  Du  Theil,  Coray, 
and  Letronne,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion by  Grosselin,  as : 

Strabo  :  Geographic  de  Strabon,  tra- 
duite  du  Grec  en  Fran^ais,  Paris, 
Impe.,  An  xiii.  =  1805-19.  4to., 
5  vols.  Carthage  is  described  in 
vol.  v.,  chapt.  ii. 

Subtil,  E.  :  Tripoli  et  Tunis.  Con- 
siderations sur  la  possibility  d''une 
invasion  des  Turcs  dans  la  Rege?ice 
de  Tunis  par  les frontieres  de  Tripoli, 
art.  in  'Revue  de  I'Orient,'  1845,  vii., 
281. 

Sumner,  Charles,  LL.  D.  :  White 
Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States,  1847. 
8vo.,  published  in  the  U.  S.  Also  a 
new  edition,  in    i2mo.,  same   title, 

1853- 
Sylburgius,  F.  :    Historice  Romance 
Scriptores  Latini,  Francofurti,  1588- 
1590,     4to.,  2  vols. 

A  chronological  history  based  on  the 
writings  of  Latin  authors.  An  account  of 
the  rise  of  Carthage  and  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  by  L.  Florius.  Subjugation  of 
Carthage  in  the  Commentaries  of  Car. 
Sigonius,  vol.  i. 

Tardieu,  Ambroise,  Historiographe 
de  I'Auvergne  :  Voyage  arch^olo- 
■  gique  en  Italic  et  en  Tunisie,  &^c. 
{avec  vingt-cinq  vues  de  villes  et, 
de  monuments,  dessins  d'antiguites), 
Chez  I'Auteur,  A.  Herment  (Puy-de- 
Dome)  MDCCCLXXXV.  4to.,  pp.  27, 
privately  printed. 

M.  Tardieu  was  secretary  of  the  expe- 
dition sent  by  Napoleon  IIL  under  the 
direction  of  the  Comte  d'Hcrisson  to  ex- 
plore Utica.  Of  these  explorations  he 
gives  a  short  but  interesting  account,  to- 
gether with  several '  photogravures'  in  the 
text  of  the  objects  discovered.  Noticed 
in  'II  Bibliofilo,'  June,  1885.     See  also 

HfiRISSON. 
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Tarmini,  Almert^  :  Voyage  de  S.  M. 
la  Reine  d' Angleterre  et  de  Baron 
Per  garni  {Bergami),  en  Allemagne, 
en  Italie,  en  Grhe,  et  d  Turn's,  de 
1816  (i  1820,  Paris,  1820.     Svo. 

The  author  was  attache  to  the  queen 
during  her  journeys. 

Tassy,  L.  de.  See  Laugier  de  Tassy. 

Tauxier,  H.  :  Ethnographie  de  VAf- 
rique  septentrionale  au  temps  de  Ma- 
hotnet,  in  '  Rev.  Afr.,'  1863,  vii.,  453. 

TCHIHATCHEFF,  P.  DE  :  Espagne, 
Algerie  et  Tunisie.  Lettres  d  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  Paris,  Challamel, 
1880.  8vo.,  pp.  596,  map.  There  is 
a  German  translation,  Leipzig,  1880. 
Noticed  by  M.  R.  Radau  in  '  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,'  Oct.  i,  1880. 

Temple,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Grenville  : 
Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Algiers  and  Tu?tis,  London,  1835. 
8vo.,  2  vols.  Analysed  in  '  Nouvelles 
Annales  des  Voyages,'  Ixvii. 

*  An  admirable  and  scholarly  account 
of  his  journeyings  in  the  two  countries 
during  1832-33.  The  original  drawings 
made  during  his  expedition  are  numerous 
and  of  great  interest.  One  of  them  was 
published  in  the  work  above  quoted,  and 
thirteen  others  in  "  The  Shores  and  Is- 
lands of  the  Mediterranean,"  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright.  London,  Fisher  &  Son,  1839. 
4to.  The  originals  are  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Lambert  Playfair.' — Playfair. 

V.  Guerin  remarks  :  '  Cet  ouvrage  est, 
avec  celui  de  Shaw,  le  plus  savant  et  le 
plus  exact  que  nous  ayons  sur  cette 
matiere.' — Voya'^e,  i.,  p.  xii. 

'  Renferme  des  details  utiles  k  con- 
suiter  sur  I'amphithcatre  de  Thysdrus.' 
— A.  Demarsy. 

On  Phoenician  Inscriptions,  in  a 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
same  by  Sir  William  Betham,  Lon- 
don, 1834.  8vo.,  2  plates. 
Temple,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Grenville, 
et  Le  Chevi"^.  Falbe  :  Relation  d'une 
Excursion  de  Bone  d,  Guelma  et  h 
Constantine,  &^c.  Accompagne  d'un 
recueil  d'' inscriptions  et  de  quatre 
■planches     representant    des    monu- 


ments antiques,  des  mosaiques  et  des 
peintures  a  fresque  dScouverts  d 
Carthage,  Vkt'is,  \2>2,2>.  Published  by 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  in  '  Excursions 
dans  I'Afrique  Septentrionale  par 
les  Del^gues  de  la  Societe  etablie  k 
Paris  pour  I'Exploration  de  Car- 
thage.' See  also  Chaux,  Dureau 
DE  LA  Malle,  and  Falbe. 

Tenant  de  la  Tour,  L.  A. :  Voyage 
de  S.  A.  le  due  de  Montpensier  d 
Tunis,  en  Egypte,  en  Turquie  et  en 
Grece,  Paris,  1847.  8vo.,  with  an 
Album  designed  by  Sinety. 

Testa.  At  p.  9  of  his  '  Essai  de  Biblio- 
graphie '  M.  A.  Demarsy  notes : 

'M.  le  baron  de  Testa  a  public  dans 
le  Recueil  des  traites  de  la  Porte  ottomane 
avec  les  puissances  itrangires  (Biblio- 
theque  diplomatique,  Paris,  1864)  une 
collection  des  traites  de  la  France  avec 
les  regences  de  Tunis  et  de  Tripoli 
depuis  1604  (appendice  du  tome  i^"", 
pag.  320).  II  doit  dans  les  autres 
volumes  de  cette  collection  donner  I'ana- 
lyse  des  traites  des  autres  puissances 
avec  ces  regences.' 

Thou,  J.  A.  de  :  History  of  his  own 
time.  Translated  from  the  Geneva 
edition  of  1620  by  Bernard  Wilson, 
^.Af.,  London,  1729.  Folio,  i  vols., 
pp.  699  and  568. 

Written  originally  in  Latin  :  Historia 
sui  temporis,  Ss'c.  Books  vii.  and  xx. 
give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Africa — 
Fez,  Morocco,  Tremezen,  and  Tunis, 
and  descent  of  the  Turks  on  Africa,  at 
Tripoli,  in  the  53rd  year  of  that  century 
(sixteenth). 

TiRASEL,  Dr.    See  Rebatel. 

TiSSOT,  Charles,  ancien  Ambassa- 
deur,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut:  La  Tu- 
nisie, art.  in  '  Revue  Africaine,'  1866, 
No.  58. 

Des  Routes  romaines  du  sud  ae 

la  Byzaclne,  Idem,  i.,  184. 

Archeologie  tunisienne,  Idem,  v., 

286. 

Inscriptions    de    P Amphithidtre 

d'El-Djem,  Idem,  1856,  with  plate. 

These  inscriptions  had  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Barth  (see  that  name). 
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TissOT,  Charles  :  Notice  sur  Thu- 
burbo  Majusy  Idem,  i.,  424. 

La  vote  romaine  de  Carthage  cL 

Theveste,  art.  in  'Comptes  rendus  des 
Seances  de  1' Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-Lettres,'  1879,  vii. 

Exploration    scientifique    de    la 

Tunisie,  Paris,  1884.  4to.,  pp.  viii. 
and  697,  in  course  of  publication, 
one  volume  only  having  as  yet  ap- 
peared. Noticed  in  '  Le  Livre,' 
February,  1885,  p.  74. 

Sur  une  Inscription  du  vii^  siecle 

ricemment  trouvee  a  Carthage,  art. 
in '  Revue  Archeologique,'  July,  1880. 

Rapport  sur  les  Missions  archeo- 

logiques  en  Afrigue,  art.  in  '  Bulletin 
de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres,'  1884. 

Gdographie  compart  de  la  Pro- 
vince romaine  d'Afrique,  art.  in 
'Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de 
Litt^rature,'  Nov.  10,  1884. 

Quatrieme  Rapport  sur  les  Mis- 
sions archdologiques  en  Afrique,  art. 
in  'Archives  des  Missions  Scienti- 
fiques  et  Litteraires,'  1885,  xi.,  254 
to  269,  with  plate  of  Inscription  of 
Makter.     See  also  vol.  x. 

Le  Bassin  du  Bagrada  et  la  Voie 

romaine  de  Carthage  ^  Hippone  par 
Bulla  Regia,  Paris,  Imp.  Nat.,  1881. 
4to.,  pp.  1 16,  maps,  plans.  Extracted 
from  the  '  M^moires  presentes  par 
divers  savants  k  I'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres.' 

'  This  treatise,  like  its  predecessor, 
Mauritanie  Tingitaine,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  historical  geography  and  archseo- 
logy.  It  contains  the  results  of  the 
author's  rapid  exploration  of  the  valley 
of  the  Medjerda,  along  which  the  line 
is  to  run  that  is  to  unite  Tunis  with 
the  Algerian  railway  system,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  of  which  the 
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Djem. 
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„      described,  10 
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Bou-Chater,  ruins  of,  described,  48 
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Catada,  river,  38 

Duruy,  V.,  quoted  on  amphitheatre  at 

Cato,  48  (note) 

El-Djem,  85  (note) 

Cats,  169 

Chachia  caps,  23,  40 

El-Bahira,  lake,  14,  34,  202 

Chambi,  mountains,  146 

El-Bekri,   quoted   on   the  marble   of 

Charles  V.,  90,  183 

Carthage,  35  (note) 

Chemtou,  193,  194 

„            „    the  aqueduct  of  Car- 

Chenneni, 98 

thage,  38 

Chotts,  97 

„            „     Kairouan,      119,     120, 

Cisterns,  114 

121 

Coffee-houses,  24,  65,  80 

El-Darb,  river,  146 

Col  de  Babouch,  186 

El-Djem,  first  view  of  the  amphitheatre, 

Collin,  M.,  39  (note) 

78 

Colonia  Scillitana,  146 

„        surrounding  plain  described. 

„        Simittu,  194 

78,  85,  86 

„       Sufetanse,  157 

„        the  fondouk,  79 

Compagnie  Transatlantique,  ii.,  2 

„        the  cafd,  80 

Coral  fishing,  181  (note) 

„        the  amphitheatre,  its  present 

Cork  oak,  gigantic,  187 

filthy  condition,  82 

Couscousou,  national  dish  described, 

„              „     its  size,  82,  83 

90,  159,  201  (note) 

„               „     by  whom  built,  83 

Cret,  Captain,  113 

„              „    described,  83 

Crosha,  river,  57 

„              „    never  finished,  84 

Cuscusu.     See  Couscousu. 

„        inscription  found  at,  91 

El-Edrisi,  quoted    on    Sufetula,    140 

Dancing,  in 

(note) 

Dar-el-Bey,  town,  57,  59 

„            „     coral  fishing,  181  (note) 

„           palace,  30 

El-Hout,  lake,  182 

Date-gathering,  99 

El-Kebir,  river,  184 

Decauville  road,  107,  108 

El- Kef,  189,  190 

Defla,  river,  54 

El-Kerib,  plain,  167 

Desfontaine  on  Tabarca,  183  (note) 

El-Mahdi,  90 

Diligence,  journey  in  a,  11 

El-Nefzaoui,  Sheik,  205 

Djard,  98 

Embroidery  of  Tunis  esteemed,  23 

Djedeida,  11  (note) 

„          done  by  men,  23 

Djerba  coats,  23 

Enfida  estate,  52 

Djiljie,  mountain,  158 

Englishmen,  rare,  16,  104 

Djilma.     See  Oued-Gilma. 

Esparto  grass,  93,  97,  145 

Djiriba,  marsh,  57,  59 

Es-Sahel,  87 

Doctoring  the  natives,  150 

Dogs,  81,  100,  165 

Falhar,  river,  176 

„      flesh  of,  eaten,  201  (note) 

Fatima,  hand  of,  24,  26 

Domestic  Hfe,  196 

Female  dress,  64,  197 

Donkey.     See  Ass. 

Fernana,  187 

Dougga,  situation,  171 

Fez  caps,  23,  40 

„         ruins,  172 

Flavius  Secundus,  mausdleum  erected 

„        the  sheik,  174 

by,  147 

Dress  of  women,  64 

Fleas,  81 
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Flies,  63 

Fondouks,  3,  55,  79,  81,  no,  164,  168 

Forests,  destruction  of,  7 

Fortresses,  170 

Frangois,  our  servant,  104 

Gab^s,  the  town,  96 
„       the  river,  97 
„       the  inland  sea,  97 
„       an  artesian  well,  97 
„       the  gardens,  99 
„       the  scenery,  loi 
Galea,  Mr.,  93,  96,  102,  103 
Game,  149  (note) 
Gatte,  Mr.,  104 
Gayangos,  P.  de,  iv. 
Gerges,  140  (note) 
Ghardimaou,  n,  13 
Gilma.     See  Oued-Gilma. 
Gnats,  60  (note) 
Gorat-el-Kerib,  plain,  167 
Gordian,  the  elder,  83 

„         the  younger,  84 
Gouletta,  14,  202 
Gourbi,  one  described,  1 54 
Government,  good,  ii. 
Greeting,  mode  of,  156,  159 
Gregory,  140  (note) 
Groumbelia,  53 
Guerra-el-Hout,  182 
Guide-books,  4 

Guerin,  V.,  quoted  on  Utica,  47  (note) 
„  „  Bir-el-Bouita,  54      „ 

„  „  Sebkha-Djiriba,  60  „ 

„  „  population     of     Kai- 

rouan,  128  (note) 
„  „  El-Djem,  85  (note) 

„  „  Sufes,  157 

„  „  Teboursouk,  175  (note) 

„  „  Sicca Veneria,  190  „ 

Hadjeb-el-Aioun,  131,  133,  149,  152 
Hadrian,  Emperor,  yj 
Hadrumetum,  61 
Haifa.     See  Esparto. 
Halk-el-Menzel,  lake,  58 
Hammam-el-Lif,  51,  52 
Hand  of  Fatima,  24,  26 


Harbours,  2 
Harem  Hfe,  196,  198 
Harness,  6,  23 

Hassan,  mosque  rebuilt  by,  119,  121 
Hatob,  river,  152,  153 
Herglah,  58 

Helouis,  Captain,  61,  107 
Herrech,  mountain,  194 
Hesse-Wartegg,  quoted  on  Bedouins,  43 
(note) 

„  „       quoted  on  population 

of     Kairouan,     128 
(note) 

„  „       quoted  on  fattening  of 

women,  201  (note) 
'  Home,  sweet  home,'  205 
Horrea  Coelia,  58 
Horse-livers,  eaten,  201  (note) 
Horses,  mode  of  picketing,  155 
Hotels,  2,  96,  1 10 

„       See  also  Fondouks. 
Houses,  an  Arab  one  described,  94 

Information,  difficult  to  obtain,  3,  153 
Inland  sea,  97 
Inscription,  an,  167  (note) 

„  removed  to  British  Museum, 

172,  174 

Jasmine,  oil  of,  23 
Jews,  not  jealous,  65  (note),  201 
„     hospitable,  201 
„     at  Kairouan,  no,  128 
Jewesses,  dress  of,  64 

„        immorality,  65  (note) 

„        artificial  obesity,  200 

„        their  dress,  200 

„         their  beauty,  201 

„        of  Gab^s,  loi 
Jouaouda,  mountain,  167 

Kabika,  mountain,  176 

Kairouan,  the  hotel,  1 10 

„  music  and  dancing,  1 10 

„         various  spellings  of  name, 

112  (note) 
„  its  holiness,  112,  127 

„         its  influence  lost,  n3 
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Kairouan,  the  kasba,  113 

„  the  reservoirs,  114 

„  its  foundation,  115,  117 

„  walls  and  gates,  116 

„  houses,  117 

„  mosques,  117,  118 

„  streets,  118 

„  bazaars,  118 

„  industries,  23,  118 

„  surrounding  country,  128 

„  devoid  of  wells,  128 

„  population,  128 

„  inhabitants  corrupt,  129 

„  their  courtesy,  129 

Kairwan.     See  Kairouan. 

Kasr-el-Menara,  56 

Kasserine,  the  river,  146 
„  the  ruins,  146 

Kazezin,  spring,  1 10 

Kelbia,  lake,  108 

Kenatir,  river,  56,  58 

Kerkenah,  islands,  92,  93 

Kerma,  river,  184 

Kerouan.     See  Kairouan. 

Kerwan.     See  Kairouan. 

Keys  of  their  Spanish  homes  kept  by 
the  Moors  of  Tunis,  24 

Khallad,  river,  176 

Kheir-ed-din,  52 

Khoumair,  country  described,  180 
„  people  „         184 

Ksiba,  71,  76 

Ksour,  158,  161,  162 

Ksour-es-Sef,  86,  88 

Kusskussu.     See  Couscousou. 

La  Calle,  181 

La  Goulette,  14,  202 

Language?,  ancient,  172  (note) 

Lapine,  M.,  149,  150 

Largeau,  M.,  quoted  on  destruction  of 

forests,  7  (note) 
Law-courts,  203 
Lemarchand,  M.,  203 
Literature,  iii. 

„         neglect  of,  204 
Logerot,  General,  99 
Louis,  Saint,  chapel  of,  "},■}) 


Lubomirski,    Prince  J.,   on    domestic 

life,  198  (note) 
Lumbroso,  A.,  90,  91 

Macgill,  Thos.,  quoted  on  character  of 
the  Arabs,  5  (note) 

„  „       quoted  on  fattening  of 

women,  200  (note) 
Magaran,  39 
Mahedia,  difificulty  of  obtaining  food,  89 

„        a  couscousou,  90 

„        its  position,  90 

„        its  history,  90 

„        the  roadstead,  91 
Mahia,  mountain,  176 
Maltzan,  Freiher  von,  at  Kairouan,  113 

(note) 
Manouba,  11  (note),  15 
Marble,  172  (note),  193 
Marcius,  brothers,  172 
Marsa,  palace,  30 
Marseillaise,  68 
Mascula,  52 
Medjerda,  river,  described,  11,  12,  13, 

45>  177,  193 
Medjez-el-Bab,  11  (note) 
Melian  river,  51 
Mellegue,  river,  189,  193 
Menzel,  'JT,  98 
Merilah,  mountain,  152 
Merkey,  mountain,  15 
Mirage,  60  (note) 
Mohammedia,  palace,  29,  37 
Monastir,  106 
Montagu,    Lady   Mary  Wortley,   her 

visit  to  the  harem,  199  (note) 
Moors,   their   character   described,    5 
(note) 

„        keep  the  keys  of  their  Spanish 
homes,  24 

„        women,  197 
Moureddine,  108 
Msaken,  70 
Music,  65,  no 
Mustafa-ben-Azooz,  141 
Musti,  167 

Nebour,  189 
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Noah's  ark,  204 
Nostrils  of  asses,  slit,  6 
NovaKri,  on  Kairouan,  117 
Novak,  N.,  91,  105 
Nouba,  mountains,  146 

Oasis  of  Gab^s,  99 

Obeid-AUah,  90 

Okbah    founds    Kairouan,    115,    117, 

118 
Olive-crushing,  77 
Ornaments,  female,  199 
Oudena,  ruins  of,  described,  43 
Oued-Gilma,  134,  135,  149 
Oued-Meliz,  11  (note),  193,  195 
Outfit,  179,  i8i 

Palaces,  ruined,  29 

„        abandoned,  yj 
Pariente,  S.  R.,  202,  205 
Payne,  John  Howard,  205 
Pellissier,  E.,  quoted  on  population  of 
Kairouan,  128  (note) 
„  „  Kasserine,  147  (note) 

Perfumers  of  Tunis,  23 
Perronell,  Capt.,  133,  149 
Phoenician  tombs,  105 
Playfair,  Sir  R.  L.,  iv.,  44 

„        quoted  on  archaeology  in 
Tunisia,  i  (note) 
„  „    aqueduct  of  Carthage, 

39  (note) 
„  „     esparto  grass,  93  (note) 

„  „     artesian  wells,  98 

„  „     population  of  Kairouan, 

128  (note) 
„  „     river  Sbeitla,  139  (note) 

„  „     couscousou,  160  (note) 

„  „     temple  at  Dougga,  172 

(note) 
„  „     Tabarca,  183  (note) 

„  „     Femana,  187  (note) 

Ploughing,  87 
Poiret,  Abbe,   quoted   on  wheat,    161 

(note) 
Polygamy,  196,  200 
Population,  sparse,  161 
Presents,  161 


Prison,  one  described,  42 
Prostitution,  201 

Qalrouin.      See  Kairouan 
Qirwan,      See  Kairouan 

Rad^s,  14 

Railways,  2 

Ras-el-Wad,  99 

Ras-er-Rajel,  185 

Rats,  81 

Reade,  Sir  Thos.,  172,  173 

Reclus,  E.,  quoted  on  character  of  the 
Tunisians,  5  (note) 
„  „     Msaken,  70  (note) 

„  „     the  people  of  Sfax,  95 

(note) 
„  „     inhabitants  of  Kairou- 

an, 129  (note) 

Regulus  and  the  Serpent,  45 

Renan,  M.,  on  Phoenician  tombs,  106 

Reservoirs,  114 

Retrospect,  178,  206 

Reukaha,  mountain,  1 58 

Rivers,  neglect  of,  7,  57,  137»  I77j  ^78, 

193 
Roads,  2,  7 

Romans,  their  power,  85  (note),  b6 
Roses,  attar  of,  23 
Roudaire,  Commandant,  97 

Sahab,  companion  of  the  Prophet,  124 

„         his  tomb,  127 
Sallecta,  85 

Salutation,  mode  of,  1 56,  1 59 
Sandwith,  T.  B.,  205 
Sardine-salting,  181  (note) 
Sbeitla,  first  glimpse  of  the  ruins,  137 

„      no  accommodation,  137 

„       the  river,  139,  143 

„       ruins  described,  141 

„       our  "  Grand  Hotel,"  148 

„       our  mode  of  living,  148 
Sbiba,  151,  152,153,  158 

„     the  ca'id,  156 

„     the  river,  157 

„    the  ruins,  157 
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Scenery,  3 

Scillitana  Colonia,  146 
Scillium,  146 
Scipio,  47  (note),  48 
Sea,  inland.     See  Inland  Sea 
Sebbala,  45 
Sedjoumi,  marsh,  14 
Selloum,  mountain,  146 
Septimius  Severus,  37 
Serpent-worship,  27 
Servant  engaged,  104 
Sewing  done  by  men,  23 
Sfkk^s.    See  Sfax 
Sfiksika.     See  Sfax 
.  Sfax,  soap  made  at,  23 

„    the  roadstead,  92 

„    built  upon  the  sand,  92 

„     its  commerce,  93 

„     the  sponge  market,  93 

„    the  gates,  93 

„     characteristic  doorways,  94 

„     character  of  the  inhabitants,  95 
Sgiff,  river,  1 58 
Shaksperian  reading,  205 
Shaw,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.,  quoted  on  the 

amphitheatre  at  El-Djem,  83 
Shops.     See  Souks 
Sicca  Veneria,  190  (note),  191,  194 
Sidi-Abdallah-ech-Cheid,    mountain, 

167 
Sidi-Abd-er-Reubbou,  167 
Sidi-Ahmed-Zei,  koubba,  158 
Sidi-bou-Rouis,  166 
Sidi-bou-Said,  14 
Sidi-el-Hani,  lake,  TJ,  108 
Sidi-Hani,  river,  165 
Sidi-KhaHfa,  town,  57,  59 
Sidi-Mehrani,  koubba,  158 
Sidi-Monella,  koubba,  158 
Simittu  Colonia,  194 
Slippers,  23 
Soap,  23 

Sobeitala.     See  Sufetula 
Soliman,  53 
Souk- Arras,  11 

Souk-el-Arbaa,  11  (note),  189,  193 
Souk-el-Tleta,  164,  169 
Souks,  20,  63,  94,  118 


Soussa,  50,  61,  71,  76,  106,  107 

Sponges,  93 

Stays,  a  punishment,  199 

Steamers,  2 

Story-telling,  69 

Street-naming,  104 

Sufes,  157 

Sufetanae  Colonia,  157 

Sufetula,  its  situation,  &c.,  139 

„        its  destruction,  140  (note) 
Sunset,  magnificent,  164 
Superstitions,  26,  27 
Syllectum,  85,  86 

Tabarca,  island,  182 
Tacape,  96 
Talismans,  26,  27 
Taphrura,  92 
Tarboosh,  caps,  23,  40 
Tarja,  11  (note) 
Tebourba,  11  (note) 
Tebournok,  river,  53 
Teboursouk,  175,  176 
Temperature,  178 
Thabarca,  183 
Thacia,  166 
Theatres,  3 
Thibursicum,  175 
Threshing,  158 
Thugga,  171 
Thysdrus,  75,  85,  86 
Tissot,  Charles,  97 
Tombs,  Phoenician,  105 
Tourki,  53 
Towns,  sameness  of,  4 

„        one  described,  5 
Tramway,  107,  108 
Tressa,  river,  166 
Trisha,  mountain,  165 
Trozza,  mountain,  132 
Tunis,  rapidity  of  journey  to,  9 

„      stations    between    Tunis    and 
Bone,  II  (note) 

„      the  'Burnous  of  the  Prophet,' 

14 
„      description  of,  15,  26 
„      its  population,  16,  17 
„      the  streets,  17 
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Tunis 

>,  the  kasba,  17 

Tunisians,  life  in  the  south,  21 

j> 

the  mosques,  18 

„        the  perfumers,  23 

11 

Moorish  work,  18 

» 

the  souks,  20 

Uthina,  43 

» 

commercial  rather  than  manu- 
facturing, 23 

Utica,  47 

5> 

its  manufactures,  23 

Vandalism,  modern,  38,  173 

5> 

perfumery  shops,  23. 

Voisins,  Mme.  de,  on  mirage,  60  (note) 

» 

barbers'  shops,  24 

„                „      quoted  on    dress  of 

?> 

coffee-houses,  24 

women,  64  (note) 

5> 

gateways,  25 

„                „        „  Msaken,  70  (note) 

?> 

the  hand  of  Fatima,  26 

5> 

windowless  houses,  28 

Washing,  108 

)> 

a  house  described,  28 

Wedding  ceremony,  41 

5> 

ruined  palaces,  29 

Wheat,  161  (note) 

5J 

the  Dar-el-Bey,  30 

Whitewash,  15 

)> 

lake  El-Bahira,  34 

Women,  in  the  harem,  196 

» 

fine  view  of,  36 

„      different  classes,  197,  199 

5) 

women  of,  197 

„       their  dress,  64,  197 

)> 

a  house  visited,  198 
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